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That * Kruschen”’ Feeling! 


The “ Old Boys’ ” Event 


It's an easy thing for our “ Old Boy.” 

Nearly fifty years have passed since he won the 
“Junior Hundred" on the same ground. To-day 
he can not only leave his contemporaries panting 
just as hopelessly in the rear, but can even beat 
men young enough to be his sons. 

And he’s fully as dangerous a rival at work as 
well—a business friend worth cultivating—a power 
in the City. His secret is simple, for all the 
wonders that it works. He has preserved through 
the long years the vigour of youth, which will not 
be denied, and the joyous, care-free outlook of boy- 


hood’s days. 


His was the will to be healthy, and he found 


the way when, years ago, he began to tip a tiny 


Now in 3 Sizes 


Kruschen Salts are now sold by 
all chemists in bottles of three 
sizes at the following prices:— 


6d 
& 1/9 


Bottles 


1/- 


pinch of Kruschen into his breakfast cup of tea. 
He hasn't missed a morning since. The little 
tasteless daily dose—each pinch a perfect blend of 
the vital salts essential to bodily well-being—keeps 
him always in perfect trim. Kruschen frees his 
system from all the clogging impurities that are the 
result of too much indoor work and the cause of a 
host of “minor” ailments. It keeps the liver and 
kidneys keyed up to concert pitch. Clear, vigorous 
blood courses through his veins. Every fibre of his 


being tingles with glorious vitality. 


You have the will to be healthy. You can find 
the way. Next time you see a chemist’s shop, go in 
and buy a 6d., 1/- or 1/9 bottle of Kruschen—and 
start a new life to-morrow. 


Good Health for a Farthing a Day 
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. “Beautifully Cool and Sweet Smoking.” O® 


IN QUARTER POUND 
TINS AS ILLUSTRATED 


4/- 


ALSO IN 1 oz.PACKETS 
AND 2 oz. TINS. 


May we also mention that 

Player’s Navy Cut Cigarettes 

have enjoyed a yearly increasing 
popularity for over a quarter of a century. 
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'| A Delightful New Travel Booklet |' 


| HOLIDAY 
'| SUGGESTIONS 


' Containing illustrations with interesting |» 

, particulars relating to nearly 70 resorts |, 

in England and Scotland. Artistic cover 
in four colours. 

A copy of the above Holiday Guide will be sent post free to any reader of 
’ “The Quiver" on application to the Passenger Manager, Liverpool Street ' 
Station, London, E.C.2z, or it can be obtained at any L. & N.E.R. Inquiry Office 
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Rejuvenated—Full of Life and 
Energy—Worries Vanish 


Mrs. E. Hills, of 18 Ambler Rd., 
Finsbury Park, N.4, writes: 
January last my husband had a bad 


attack of Influenza, and during his 


convalescence I tried first one remedy 
and then another to help him regain his 
health and strength. Nothing seemed to 
take any effect. Then I fortunately found 
the right pick-me-up. I obtained a bottle 


of Phosterine, and I can truthfully say that 


within a week there was a very marked 
change for the better in him. He has 
taken it regularly ever since. For myself, 
I escaped the ‘ Flu,’ but felt run down 
after nursing my husband; so I also took 


Phosferine. I should not have believed it 


possible that in so short a time one could 
feel so different. I never get that ‘tired’ feeling now, and my daily work is a 
pleasure. I may add that 1 am the mother of four little ones under eight years; 
so you may know my life is a busy one. I am sure there are many busy wives and 
mothers who would welcome the news that they could be, shall I say, ‘ rejuvenated ’? 
by taking so simple a remedy, for I am sure it does make one feel full of lite and 
energy, and all life’s petty worries seem to vanish.” 

From the very first day you take PHOSFERINE you will gain new confidence, 


new life, new endurance. It makes you eat better and sleep better, and you will 
look as fit as you feel. Phosferine is given with equally good results to children. 


OSFERINE 


THE GREATEST OF ALL TONICS FOR 


Influenza Neuralgia Lassitude Nerve Shock 
Nervous Debility Maternity Weakness Neuritis Malaria 
Indigestion Premature Decay Faintness Rheumatism 
Sleeplessness Mental Exhaustion Brain Fag Headache 
Exhaustion Loss of Appetite Anemia Sciatica 


From Chemists. Liquid and Tablets. The 3/- size contains nearly four times the 1/3 size 
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MAZAWATTEE |: 

ey in the Packet.” 

MAZAWATTEE E Ey SOLD IN SEALED PACKETS | 
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LLYG ROWS HAIR. 


| >, Are you troubled with 
\ 


BUNIONS ? 


The 

ge: VERNON Patent Appliance 
A user from Chathill, writes :— : - Ie | 
“Can you send me a box of your ‘Hair Growth’ with Pain | will restore the natural form of [RELIEF 
which I am delighted. I have only used one box and 
my hair has ceased falling out and is rapidly regain- 

ing its own rich colour and lustre.” 
IN ALUMINIUM BOXES — DIRECT FROM 
G. W. HARRISOW, M.P.S., Hair Specialist, READING 


your joints without unnecessary 
suffering or operation. 
A new method, allowing the natural movement 
of the foot to take place by means of a patent 
swivel. The inventor was cured in six months, 
and with a fair trial we GUARANTEE our 
method will relieve you. 
Send P.O. for Appliance and SJooklet to-day, 
and state size of shoe worn. 
Price 4/6; also in best material and finish, 7/( 
THE VERNON APPLIANCE CO., Dept. Z.L. 
53, Hazelwood Road, Northampton. 
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docloro and we CEPHOS 


The best physicians now recommend 


Cephos 


as a safe and speedy remedy for 
HEADACHES —- NEURALGIA — LUMBAGO — 
LOSS OF ENERGY — NERVOUS EXHAUSTION 
MORE THAN THIS, they keep fit by taking it themselves—just two tablets 
or one powder at nig ht before retiring, and continue next day if necesssary. 
This medicine was the discovery of an eminent specialist and is guaranteed to 
a non-poisonous tonic preparation which brings new life and 
BUOYANT HEALTH 

in a wonderful way. 
= Copies ” can he ‘obtained in convenient tablet or powder form from 
Soots, ‘Taylors’ and all chemists everywhere at 1/3 and 3/- per ot 


or post free per return post from Cephos Ltd., Blackburn. s 1Ml 
ON APPLICATION 
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VERY mother of a 
young baby has rosy 
visions of the way he 

will grow and develop— 
be sometimes, however, his 

64. progress exceeds all 


Baby expectations. 2, 2, 
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birth on the 
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Progressive System of Infant @ Feeding = 


Though below the normal weight at birth this little boy progressed so rapidly 

that at the age of seven months he was 5 lbs. over the average weight for that 

age; he had eight teeth and showed remarkable development in every way. 

Those who saw him could scarcely believe that he was so young. This is not 

an exceptional case, in fact it is quite usual for a baby reared on the ‘Allenburys 

Foods, which, in a scientific way, provide a food specially suitable for each 
stage of deve! opment. 


Milk Food No. 1 Milk Food No. 2 Malted Food No. 3 


Birth to 3 months. 3 to 6 months. 6 months and onwards. 


We invite all parents and users to investigate this system of be eding 

ree er give ita tral, DECIDE NOW FOR B. ABY'S BENEFIT, 

ur 120 page baby book ‘Infant Feeding and Manageme nt, 

together with a sample of Oro will be sent post free upon receipt of attached coupon. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS LIMITED, 
37 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 3. 


Special Coupon: 


this 


= 
TMlil  * will be pee to receive, free of charge, a copy of the 
Yoda *Allenburys’ book on ‘Infant Fess ling anc d Manageme nt, 
and a sample of Fooc ler bab sy Sage is 
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SHORT TRIAL of Mellin’s Food affords 
convincing proof that it is the right food for 
babies deprived of mother's milk. 


Samples and descriptive booklet forwarded postage 
free on receipt of 6d. in stamps. Particulars of a 
unique and interesting “Progress Book” will also 
be sent you. 


Mellins 


MELLIN’S FOOD, Ltd... LONDON, S.E.15. 


STANWORTHS'. 


Just Wrap Your 
OLD UMBRELLA 


in paper, tie to a board 
or stick, and post to us 
to-day with P.O. for 7/6, 
By next post it will come 
back “as good as new,” 
fe-covered with our 
“ Defiance" Union and 
securely packed. 


Postage on Foreign Or- 
ders 2/- extra. A post 


OVERALLS 
For Wash and Wear 


Hercules Overalls and Frocks still 
excel for daily wear both of children 
and adults. No other fabric gives 
greater satisfaction or 
stands such constant wash- 
ing without losing its attrac: 


live appearance. 


card will bring you our Our Guarantee. + Mother and Child 
illustrated Catalogue of aa Hh Every genuine Hercules Garment bears the 

Defiance " Umbrellas, e5°% “Mother and Child" ticket, and is guar- 
and patterns for re- i 


enteed. Should any Hercules Garment prove 
unsatisfactory in wash or wear your draper 
will at once replace it FREE OF CHAR 
Mos? Drafers stock “Hercules” If yours 
aces mot, please sena lo us Jor patterns, 


JOSHUA HOYLE & SONS, Ltd. 


Spinners and Manufacturers, MANCHESTER 
(Wholesale and Shipping only supplied.) 


W. H. BAILEY & SON DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE 


INVALID FURNITURE RED 
LIST FREE. 


No. ceo.—Invalid Carriage, as illus- 


tration. Best Steel Springs, 
“ Kubber-tyred Wheels. 

Medium size - £2616 0 

Large - £7126 


or 
Invalid Carriage, without 
Guide Handle. Bow 
Springs, Rubber-tyred 
Wheels, 
For Breakfast & after Dinner. 


Medium. £4176 
in making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being 
much stronger than ORDINARY COFFEE. 


covering umbrellas from 
6/- upwards. 


STANWORTH & CO, 


Northern Umbrella Works, 
BLACKBURN. 
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Baby Jackson of Wembley. a 
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: “Oh yes, Madam, 

_ MASCOT Shoes are 
: always good for a 
second and third 
soling.”” 


“They come up again like new, because 
they were well and truly made of sound 
materials at the beginning.” So speaks 
the old, experienced repairer with the 


wisdom of a man who has seen and tested 
the materials which are hidden away inside 
good shoes. 


In a choice 
of five materials 
from 22/6 


MASCOT 
for every member of the family 


Write for Booklet of Styles 
x and name of nearest Agent. 


KITCHEN PESTS 


Cleared the Sheffield Union Wo 


Black Beetles scien. 
tifically exterminated 


rkhe after all 
other preparations had failed. The pests had s 
overrun the place that the Government li spector 
Suggested the build lings should 


be pu lown, 
Surprises 

result. Post free 1/6, 2/10, 
teresting particulars, 


4 P. HEWETT, 66 Division Street, SHEFFIELD. 


The Inspector and Gu ardians ar 
with 
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WovEN NAMES 


are equally suitable for marking the flimsiest lingerie 
cr the heaviest outdoor clothes. Affixed in a few 


seconds, and ¢heve for the lifetime of the garment. 


4 
: Giaors Coorer 


Style 
No. 4, 


Prices. White Ground; 

12 Doz. 5/-. 6 Doz. 3/9. 3 Doz. 2/9. 
Can be suppliec 1 by all = ers and eed at a few days’ 
notice in the following colours: Red ellow, Green, Helio, 
Black, Sky, or Navy blue, on IWhite or bi ack 

Samples and Fall List of Styles FREE on application o 
J. & J. CASH, Ltd. 

(Dept. D,13), 
Cc VENTRY, 


? for book of uses of 
“FRILL! No, 
we will be sent free. 


lapes. 


President: H.R.H. THE DUKE OF YORK 


The Queen’s Hospital 
for Children, 


HACKNEY ROAD, BETHNAL GREEN, E.2, 
which deals with larger numbers of 
children than any other Hospital of its 
kind, is almost overwhelmed with appli- 
cations for admission and 
URGENTLY NEEDS HELP AT ONCE. 


Chairman ; Cot, Lorp Wa. CEciL, C.V.O 


T. GLENTON-KERR, Seerefary. 


“HomME STUDY— 
THE KEY TO SUCCESS” 


This booklet gives full particulars of 
Pitman’s 80 Postal Courses, embracing: 
English and Secretarial Subjects, Short- 
hand, Bookkeeping and Accountancy, Bank- 
ing, Law and Accounts, Economics, 
Modern Languages, subjects of general 
education.—Write for free copy to-day to 


PITMAN’S SCHOOL 
221 Southampton Row, London, W.C.1. 
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#44 Tennis 
the most cooling and refresh- 
ing sweet is 


FOX's 
GLACIER 
MINTS 


THE FINEST PEPPERMINT IN THE WORLD 


From your confec- 
tioner, per qtr. 6a. 


If you have never tasted Fox's 
Glacier Mints, send to-day for a 
sample tin. Post free 9d. 


Dept. Q., 
THE W. R. FOX COMPANY, 
OXFORD ST., LEICESTER, 


BLA 


sAUCE 


Made with Finest Malt Vinegar 


The rich, delicious flavour of Burma is due 
to the finest malt vinegar which is used in 
making this popular sauce—and to the care- 
ful blending of choice fruits and aromatic 
spices. There is no flavour to equal it! 
Get a bottle from your. grocer 
to-day. Wonderful value for money. 


Made by 
WHITE, COTIELL & CO., London, Birmingham & Cardiff. = 
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A weekly treat for Boys 
and Girls of all ages 


| 
All the news of the week in 
picture and story, different from 
any other newspaper for young 
people. It is always UP TO 
DATE. It tells the boys and 
girls promptly, in a simple way, 
the week's news and the D 
world’s wonderful hap- 2 
| penings while the events 
are new and fresh Every 
Thursday 
| 


Cassell’s, Publishers, London 


~— <4 


= 
Sick ROOM REQUISITES 
CASSELL’S BOYS’ & GIRLS 
| 
PICTURE NEWSPAPER 
IG 
| 
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FLUXHFE— 
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High o'er the town—up hill and then do 
Go two busy fellows of great renown 
A-soldering wires (and never a woe). 
For they WILL have Fluxite whersver 


wn— 
"they go. 
{EN you get the chance, just take a 
peep into the plumber’s or electrician’s 
tool-bag (he won't mind), and there amongst 
the motley crowd of files, spanners, pliers, 
wire, etc, you'll see a round green tin— 
something that he wouldn’t be without. If 
he lost it, you would hear more about it. 
It's FLUXITE, the great soldering flux that 
makes soldering easy. 
ALL MECHANICS WILL HAVE 


FLUXIT 


BECAUSE IT 


SIMPLIFIES SOLDERING 


All Hardware and Ironmongery Stores 
Fluxite in tins, price Sd., 1/4 and 2/8. B 
A TIN TO-DAY, 

Ask your Ironmonger or Hardware Dealer to 
show you the neat little 


FLUXITE SOLDERING SET 


It is perfectly simple to use, and will last for 
years in constant use. It contains a_ special 
“ small-space ”’ 
metal handle, a Pocket Blow-Lamp, 
Solder, etc., and full instructions. 
Write to us should you be unable 


sell 
UY 


Soldering Iron with non-heating 
Fluxite, 

Price 7/6. 
to obtain it. 
FLUXITE LTD., 226 Bevington St., Bermondsey Eng. 


For the tool-kit of your car or motor cycle 
_ or any soldering jobs about the home. 


Q." 


+ 
See the small Red 
OSMAN Tab on 
Ms one corner of cach das 
+ owel, 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ TN 
The keenest critic 
* is your boy... & 
+ 
The boy whose interest is all 
at outdoors votes heavily in 
+ favour of “ OSMAN ” Towels. ES 
The heavy, lively terry gives 
the rub his skin delights in. 
* It brings a glow without any + 
harshness or irritation. 
+ 
As the towel comes back from = 
be! the wash, time and time again, is 
% you will realise that the white- ea 
+ ness and softness are there to se 
: stay. The firm, close weave 
i resists constant washing. 
a Made in all sizes at 
ordinary towel prices, 
Sy from Drapers, Stores, ete. 
+ 
+ 
+ 
TOWELS AND 
BATHSHEETS 
+ 
+ 


me 
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PRICE 
SOLDERING 
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N OXFORD Bookcase will 

ensure a continuously pleasing ‘“ fin- 
ished appearance at all times, Each 
OXFORD Section joins its neighbour 
by means of practically invisible joints 
which “ fit like a glove,’”’ and the most 
critical examination but serves to reveal 
the beauties of design and construction 
which place the OXFORD far in advance 
of any seemingly similar bookcase. 


[OXFORD | 
i Sectional Bookcase | i 


Handsome 
Catalogue——F RE 


WILLIAM BAKER 
& CO., LTD., 


Library Specialists, OXFORD 
London Agents: 


¢ Margaret St., Cavendish Sa.. W. 


L2,000. 


Birmingham, April 23rd, 1923. 
To WONDER-WORKER. Dear Sirs,— 

Your appliance (Wonder-Worker) for Piles and 
Hemorrhoids gives great relief and is an important factor 
towards a cure. I might add I have been troubled for some 
eighteen years and two Specialists advised operation. 1 was 
rejected for life assurance. I have since mastered the com- 
plaint to such an extent to enable me to pass a “y: Class 
Life Assurance for £2,000. (Sga@.) W.C.C. 
From all Chemists and Stores. rice 7/6 Or post free from de onder- 
Worker, Dept. 12, Coventry House, South Place, London, F.C.2. 
Money refunded if dissatisfied. Booklet free. Sent in plain wrapper 


Whether you find your pleasures in 
DANCING, GOLF or WALKING, 
one little € orm can completely ruin 
your enjoyment—but you can be sure 
ol an and permanen: 
cure by using 


Dr CLARE'S 
MAGICAL 


CORN SILK 


A thin plaster; causes no pain, takes 

uf no voom, cannot be selt, ana 

acways removes the corn by the rout. 


from 


Take the Baker’s 
advice— 


FAT plenty of good, nourish- 


ing bread. But let it be 
HOVIS because HOVIS contains 
full nourishment for the body. 


HOVIS 


(Trade Mark) 
is made only from wheat, like 
white bread, but with this 


important difference: it contains 
added quantities of the vital 
‘germ’ which constitutes its most 
nourishing and vitalising part. 


Your Baker Bakes it. 


HOVIS LTD., 


MACCLESFIELD. 


| 
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af Quality, for over a quarter 


If you want a 
dresslikethis 


let us tell you tree how 
to make it—in one hour! 


To those who are interested in home 
dressmaking and would like a frock 
similar to the one illustrated here, we 
will gladly send, free and without 
oblig ation, anillustrated booklet whicl h 

gives full particulars of how to make 
it within sixty minutes. 

The “One Hour Dress" will cost 
you nothing but the price of the ma 
terials. In Shantung Siik it makes a 
charming afternoon or informal even 
ing dress at a total cost of 13s. 6d., 
value at least £3 3s. Or you can make 
a lingerie dress of Government Silk 
for 7s. 

This dress was designed by tlhe 
Woman's Institute as proof that with 
proper instruc\ions you really can 
make i ty, stylish and becoming 
dresses, costumes, lingerie and children’s ¢ oihes at wonderful 
Savings in your own home at ye ur owntime. It is jus st one 
example of the remarkably simp! ad effectis e me id of the 


Woman’s Comes in 
Dressmaking and Designing 
which h: s revolutionized the making in the home of practically 


all women’s and children’s clothes. Our Millinery Course 1s 
successful. 


Chivers 
Jellies 


The World’s pl of 


of a century they have 
been the favourite table sweet. 


: Flavoured with Write to-aay for our “One Hour Dress” booklet, and, 

. you wish, va copy of Dressmaking Made Easy,” 

“, Ripe Fruit Juices =P or ** Millinery Maze Easy,” gratis and post free. 
—— | WOMAN'S INSTITUTE OF DOMESTIC 


ARTS AND SCIENCES, LTD. 


CHIVERS & SONS, LTD.. Histon. 
D.. Orchard Factory. Histon. Cambs. | (Dept. 41), 71 KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2. 


Mrs. B.: ‘‘ Why not doas we did? When 
Fred and I were married he insisted on 
going to Jelks and buying 


High-Grade Second- 
Hand Furniture. 


A friend had told him about it."’ 

Mrs. A.: ‘* Yes, dear, but you couldn’t ex- 

pect us to do that.”’ 

Mrs. B.: ‘* Why not? The furniture is high- 

grade quality. Come round and see our 

house—you’ll be surprised. And you can 

get over the money difficulty too—they’ve 
La perfectly delightful inst lment plan which 

makes furnishing quite easy. 


Invitation — 


Our Showrooms cover an area of 500,000 
js square feet. You are cordially invited to 


| 


pay a visit of inspection, or write for 
Bargain Booklet. 
£100,000 WORTH 


Cash or Easy Terms 


Points on W. JELKS 
“We simply must this SONS, 
ut we can’t afford to with prices as 
you can't depend on 265-275 Holloway Road, London, N.7. 
miture to-c ustb. over 50 years. 
Telephone: 2598 & 2599 North. 
We send furniture to all parts of the country. Send for free Booklet now. 
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GOOD NEWS FOR 


NEURASTHENICS 


THE GREAT TRIUMPH OF 
CURATIVE ELECTRICITY 


Not a day passes but some new victory is credited to 
Curative Electricity. Nota day but some poor nerve- 
racked neurasthenic derives solace from its soothing 
influence and blessed relief from pain, From great 

rivate hospitals the volume of testimony in its favour 
s growing daily. 


AMAZING CURES. 


Mr. J. L. Pulvermacher’s advocacy of electrical treatment as 
the one natural and permanent method of restoring lost Nerve 
Force was greeted at first with contempt by all but a few of the 
more advanced of medical thinkers. His amazing cures, how 
ever, demanded more and more consideration, gradually won 
respect, and to-day there is scarcely a hospital or curative insti 
tution of any kind where electrical treatment is not employed 
either alone or as an auxiliary to other treatments. Over and 


No agony is greater 
than the silent suf- 
fering agony of the 
neurasthenic. The 


fit. Neglect them 
and you suffer an 
earthly inferno of 
illness and pain. 
over again its successful application has cured after all other 
treatments have failed, and thousands of the world’s greatest 
physicians and surgeons prescribe and recommend it. Why? 
Because the human body is just a great electrical machine, and 
the lack of Nerve Force can only be compensated for by the 
introduction of electricity within the body from without. 


WHOLE NERVE SYSTEM REVITALISED. 


Every function, every system, every organ, every muscle, and 
every nerve cell isoperated by Nerve Force. ‘The Pulvermache: 
Electrological Treatment restores lost Nerve Force by means of 
light electrological appliances that can be worn with comfort, 
and which do not interfere with one's daily pursuits. They give 
no shock to the system, but pour into the depleted or impoverished 
nerve system a continuous stream of new electrical energy. ‘They 
revive the healthy function of nerves, stomach, liver, kidneys, 
heart, and intestines. They increase digestion, assimila. 
tion, and circulation, and are invaluable in Indigestion, 
Constipation, Flatulence, Liver Troubles, Kidney Dis- 
orders, Circulatory Weakness, Heart Weakness, Nerve 
Weakness, Dizziness, and all Functional Derangements. 


To-day you can read all about the great triumph of curative 


electricity in a most interesting little book, written in fascinating 
style by a leading authority, the famous electrologist, Mr. Le 
Pulvermacher, also the discoverer of the famous Pulvermacher 
Electrological Treatment. ‘The author enunciates the startling 
theory that all functional disorders arise from a deficiency or a 
leakage of Nerve Force, or what to-day is more widely known as 


NEURASTHENIA (Nerve Weakness). 


uide to Health and Strength” is also sent 
Id-famed treatment is equally 
veneficial to both sexes. Special booklets for Ladies and Gentleme: 
please specify which is required when writing. 
The Superintendent, The Electrological I 

nstitute 
(J. L. Pulvermacher & Co., Ltd.), 17 Vulcan House, 56 Lud- 
gate Hill, London, E.C.4. 


FREE GIFTS oir READERS 


Several well-known manufacturers are offering 

this month free gifts to our readers. These offers 
are all made by reliable firms and well worth 
accepting. Please mention THE QUIVER when 
writing for these wijfts. 
A HEADACHE REMEDY.—A safe and 
speedy remedy for headache and neuralgia can 
be obtained from Cephos Ltd., of Blackburn, 
who offer in their advertisement this month a 
free sample of their specific to all applicants. 
A NEW TRAVEL BOOKLET.—With the 
holiday season now commencing, transport 
organizers are busy providing information re- 
garding travel facilities. There is no better 
example of a real holiday guide than the inter- 
esting book to be had from the L.N.E.Rly, 
which contains particulars of upwards of 70 
resorts in England and Scotland. The book 
is profusely illustrated, and copies may be had 
on application to the Passenger Manager, 
L. & N. E. Rly., Liverpool Street, E.C.2, or any 
of the L. & N. E. Rly. inquiry offices. 


PROTECTING THE TEETH.—A medium 
for teeth cleaning and a widely known pre- 
paration for the protection of the enamel is 
Pepsodent. The manufacturers are offering to 
all readers of The Quiver a tube of their 
preparation, sufficient to last a period of ten 
| days, entirely free of charge. 
SELECTING A CAREER.—In the announce- 
ment of the Metropolitan College of St. Albans 
this month, a book ef 140 pages, entitled 
“ Guide to Careers,” offering assistance to men 
and women, and special home training in their 
spare time, to fit them for qualified professional 
posts, may be obtained by our readers for the 
asking. Address communications to the Metro- 
politan College, St. Albans. 
A WONDERFUL BICYCLE CATALOGUE. 
—Cycles for either ladies or gentlemen direct 
from the factory and carriage paid, on 15 days’ 
free trial, are offered by the Mead Cycle Co., 
Inc., of Birmingham. In order that a suitable 
selection may be made and every possible 
facility be given to buyers, a wonderful free 
catalogue is offered by this company, which 
contains full particulars of the several models 
available. 
FURNISHING AND RE-FURNISHING 
WITH SECOND-HAND FURNITURE.—A 
great number of remarkable furniture bargains 
are offered in the bargain booklet of Messrs. 
| Jelks & Sons, of Holloway Road, N.7. To all 
readers interested in this all-important matter 
of furnishing and re-furnishing, Messrs. Jelks 
& Sons can render sound advice and service, as 
may be seen from their catalogue, which they 
now offer to send free of charge to all inquiring. 
BEAUTIFUL CASKETS OF CHOCO- 
LATES.— The collection of the labels from 
Fry's Breakfast Cocoa packets gives every 
reader of The Quiver an opportunity to secure 
beautiful aluminium caskets like beaten silver, 
or exquisite Japanese lacquer, containing a de- 
licious variety of best chocolates. Particulars of 
| the scheme are contained in the advertisement 
' of Fry’s Cocoa in this issue. 
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Women Writers! 
Earn While You Learn 


Hundreds of daily, weekly, and monthly publications 
require the W ork of women contributors, 


It is a striking fact that the supply of brightly 
written paragraphs, articles, ske tches, and short 
stories does mot keep pace with the demand. ¥or 
example, the dearth ot short stories is so acute that 
editors are compelled to buy a large proportion of 
their fiction from America. 

You can qualify under expert guidance to earn 
money by your pen in spare time. The postal course 
of the Regent Institute will show vou how to write 
attractively, what to write about and where to sell. 
The moderate fee (payable by instalments)is inclusive. 

The Institute’s records contain numerous cases of 
earning while learning, and some instances of a/most 
instantaneous SUCCESS, 


Special arrangements made for Overseas students. 


A FREE BOOKLET 


“How to Succeed as a Writer” 


Post the followin 
the booklet 


* coupon or send a simple request for 
I 


‘THE REGENT INSTITUTE ; | 
| (Dept. 123A), 13 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 


a Writer” (free 
openings tor new con- 


Please forward ‘* How to Succeed as 
and post free), which describes the 


A Billiard Table in your 
_ home for 14/- down 


lance you pay whilst 


Take Corns off ? 
That’s easy. 


| But to take ’em out ?? 
Oh! That’s different. 


“Unless you use saltrated water, which does 

the trick every time, and also cures bunions, 

aching, tenderness, or even rheumatic and 
gouty pains ’—says 


C. S. TURNER, formerly of the R.A.V C. 


Cutting the top of a corn off with a razor or burn- 
ing it off with caustic lotions, plasters, etc., doesn’t 
do any The root just sprouts right up again, 
and soon your corn has a brand-new top on it, bigger 
than ever, The top is only dead skin, anyway. The 
business end of a corn is the little pointed part, or 
._, core, that extends 
down into the toe. 


good, 


THE BUSINESS END 
oRN— 


OF ACO tHeToP| That is what hurts 
THE END THAT CAUSES) DOESN'T} when it presses on 
ALL THE PAIN BY MATTER : ’ 
PRESSING ON THE sensitive nerves, 
SORE eva ga and it is the part 
SENSITIVE vou have to get out. 
aniehe Cutting the top off 
an aching tooth 
wouldn’t stop the 
ache. Same way 
with acorn. Don’t 
| worry about the 
| top. Get the root out permanently by using a good 
big handful of the refined Reudel Bath Saltrates 
(you can get a half-pound at slight cost from any 
chemist) dissolved in a gallon or so of hot water. 
Just soak your feet in this for fifteen or twenty 
minutes, then take hold of the corn with vour fi r 

| and out she'll come, root and all, like the hull m 
' out of a strawberry. Only a little hole or depressior 
is left in the toe, and that soon closes, so there is 
nothing left in there to sprout a new corn again. 
It doesn’t affect the surrounding flesh at all, but 

soon softens the whole of the corn. No burning 


no danger, no trouble, and no davs 


no pain, 
of waiting to see whether that old corn is going to 
leave for good or come back to stay with vou a whil 


longer. Soften callouses the same way, then si 


soreness, 


off, and I don’t dare tell you how quick this me licate 
Billiard Tables’ from £7. water will always drive aches, chafes, blisters, et 
niley's “Combine” Billiusd & g pains. It 
Dining fom £28 10: on away, and even cure rheumatic o1 gouty pains. It 
Ga paid—free packing-case would sound too good to be true, but thousands 
former soldiers can tell what wonderful stuff saltrat 
RILEY LTD. “York Works. ACCRINGTON. | | water is. 
Bat restore yourgrey ani 
K OLD faded natural 
with 
LOCKYER’S Sulphur HAIR RESTORER. 
S quality of deepening yreyness to the former colour im a few days, 
thus securing a preserved appearance, his enabled thousands to retiin 
th psition Sol Everywhere. { 
yer's gives ealth to the Hair and restores the natural colour It } ; 
«This word a ind makes the most perfect Hair Dressing ‘ ! Is best made from M A SO N' Ss 
‘orc 


ad Hair Restorer is prepared by the g H 
great ure 
Specialists, J PEPPER & Co., Ltd., 12 Bedtord Laboratories, London, 
~£.1,and can be obtained direct from them by post, or from any 
Demists and Stores throu ghout the world 


SULPHOLINE 


famo 

on mickly removes Skin Eruptions, ensuring a c.eac 

he slightest rash, faintest s »pot, irritable punpies, disigurc 
“ches. obstinate 


which renders the 4, disappear by applying SULPHOLINE, 
years it has be soit, clear, supple, comiortable. or 
kruptions en the rem for 

Pimples Soriasis Eczema Blotches 
Redness Oughness Scurt Spots 
Sulpholine Rashes Acne Rosea 

Bedi, by the great Skin Specialists, J. & Co 
Wand aboratories, London, S.E.1, and ts sold in bottles at 

can be 


Ch obtained direct trom them by post of irom 4) 
“aust and Stores throughout the world, 


EXTRACT OF HERBS. One 

Tablespoonful of this Extract makes 

a Gallonof Deticious Botanic BEER. 
Send 2- anu we 
Jorwara you 2 
bottles (res 
ce), 
make 16 galion 


coon! 
IT’S 


MASON’S 


q Naweactt anv Mason. 


Nottingham. 


3h 


HALLS Distemper 


THE OIL-BOUND WATER PAINT. 


HALL’S Distemper, 
made in 60 beautiful 
standard shades, is 
foremost among 

modern decorations. 


It combines art with health, and durability with both. 
Its quick drying velvety surface will not rub off, and 
withstands the hardest wear. 


Address enquiries to the Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers : I 
SISSONS BROTHERS & CO., HULL, England. 


> 
= For upholstery, use 


LEATHERCLOTH 


which indistinguish- 
able from leather. It 
costs much less. It is 
scratchless and washable. 


Samples at all furnishing houses. See 
that “REXINE”  Leathercloth 1s 
Specified on the invoice to prevent 
substitution. 


REXINE LTD., HYDE, Near MANCHESTER. 


London: 42, Newgate Street, E.C.A. 
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Vim removes the tide-mark 


The bath cleaned regularly with Pee 
Vim is spotless all over. There Fi 
are no tide-marks to show just / % 


how deep the bath-water has been, 

but the whole surface gleams with 

a smooth, even lustre. It adds {1 Oe 
a lot to one’s sense of physical ‘) 
cleanliness to use clean water in a ! 
clean bath. / 
The reason why Vim excels for cleaning rf 
baths, painted or enamelled, is because the Wy, 
minute particles of which Vim is made are so “lly 

shaped that they seize the dirt and scum on ‘ Ulllyyy, 
the top, whilst leaving the surface clean and i/o 
uninjured. “MMi, 


Sound reasons these for using Vim for all 
enamel and porcelain, for bath-taps, tiles and 
paint in and about the bathroom. 


Use Vim for pots, pans, cutlery, crockery, 
baths and sinks, tiles and porcelain, lino 
and paintwork, glazed and enamelled sur- 
faces, floors and tables, dishes, — 
| cooking vessels, and all kitchen 
| utensils. It removes rust, grime, 
grease, stains and tarnish from 
| all dirty surfaces, 


/ fb 


Vim is sold in large and medium-sized canisters} 
also in handy cartons 


262—29 LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED, POR] SUNLIGHT 
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“You ust try to eat some- 
thing. I’ve noticed a change 
lately. You had better start 
taking Beecham’s Pills again. 
They put you right before.” 


Points on Fitness. 


Loss of appetite, biliousness, 
a general ‘‘out-of-sorts’’ con- 
dition soon disappear when 
Beecham’s Pills are taken 
regularly. The body will rid 
itself in a Natural way of all 
impurities if you will but let 
Beecham’'s Pills help. They 
are the woman's help at all 
times. and good: for men as 
well. 


A dose at night will 
keep vou right. 


Beechams Pills 


worth a guinea 
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LEADING DRAPERS 
SELL “LUVISCA” 
(37-38 inches wide) 


: in latest shades and colour- : 
: ings~striped designs and : 
plain shades, also 


i a silky-looking material 
Possessing a permanent sheen styles and designs. 
Is unexcelled for Holiday Garments at home ? CAUTION:—Look for : 
or abroad ; it has a world-wide re putation for i the Stamp on yy 0 
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GOSSIP 


The curse of country places, someone has said, is Gossip. Why 
there should be more gossip in the villages than in the towns one 
cannot at first say: that great harm can come from “ innocent” gossip- 
ing one must acknowledge. 


“ Gossip ” is a vivid and poignant story of church life in a little 
town, by Nelia Gardner White, which will appear in my August 
Number. 

The stories will be the feature of my Holiday Number, but, in 
addition, some notable articles will include “Ten Years Ago ”—a 


survey of what war and peace have brought 


since 1914; “ The Royal Art of Listening,” by ; 
Lady Cynthia Asquith; “ Nature’s Way,” by 


ye 
W. Kingscote Greenland, ete. 


Bread for the World’s Biggest Family 


Consider for a moment what it means to feed 7,308 
children, to fill 7,308 hungry little mouths, to nourish 7,308 
growing little bodies, to build up into healthy young men and 
women 7,308 little ones of anything but healthy antecedents and 


of constitutions only too often undermined by neglect and 4 
privation. 


That is the daily task of Dr. Barnardo's Homes, whose 
family is always the largest in the world. 7,308 orphan and 
destitute little ones are now under their care, in due time to 
be returned to the world as healthy, honest and upright citizens. 


Naturally, the question of food plays an important part 
in the lives of these young people, and so, every year, the 
Homes appeal for gifts to their Annual Collection of Half- 
Crowns for Food. WILL YOU, ONCE AGAIN, SEND 
YOUR HALF-CROWN? After all, there is no joy equal to 


the joy of giving; there is no satisfaction equal to the satis- See haw strong ue 


are getting. 


faction of helping those who really need your help. The 
Children of the Barnardo Homes do need it, and they need it 
very badly. 


Cheques and Orders, payable “ Dr. Barnardo's Homes Food Fund” and crossed, may be 
addressed to the Honorary Treasurer, Howard Williams, Esq. (Dept. Q), 18-26 Stepney 


Causeway, London, E.}. 
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‘Masters the Hair, Sir! 
There's no doubt about it that ANZORA 


is the finest preparation to master unruly 
hair, A little applied to the hair in the 
morning will keep it neat and in position all 
day. 
perfumed, and gives the hair that smooth 
glossy appearance noticeable — on 
mart men. Purchase a bottle to-day— 


so 


Anzora Cream for greasy scalps and 
Anzora Viola for dry scalps. Sold by 
Chemists, Hairdressers, Stores, in 1/6 
and 2/6 (double quantity) bottles. 


CREAM 


MASTERS THE HAIR 


FOR SERIOUS LIVER 
AND KIDNEY DISORDERS. 
WHY BOXERS NEVER HAVE THEM. 


TOLD BY 


Some training camp secrets divulged by 
the greatest little boxer of his 
weight and day. 
“Liverishness,” languor, acidity, indigestion 
and dyspepsia, catarrh, neuralgic pains, back- 
ache, headache, rheumatism, gout, lumbago, etc., 


| and 


It is clean, easy to use and delicately | 


etc., all arise simply from the accumulation of 
impurities in the system. Obviously the one 
only way to get rid of the complaints 
quickly and permanently is to clear the impurities 
out. To do this, simply drink occasionally, be- 
fore breakfast, a tumbler of hot saltrated water, 
prepared by adding a level teaspoonful, or less, 
of refined Alkia Saltrates. This produces a 
| pleasant-tasting drink, and, being a standard 
compound, can be had at little cost from any 
| chemist, 


| JOHN BOND'S 
| 


. “CRYSTAL PALACE” 
MARKING INK 


ONCE MARKED — ALWAYS SECURE. 


FOR USE WITH OR WITHOUT HEATING 
(WHICHEVER KIND IS PREFERRED). 


Of Stationers, Chemists and Stores. 6d, & 1s 
Used in the Royal Households. 


A GUARD. 


Healthy Women 


especially Nurses and Mothers, 
must wear ‘‘ healthy” Corsets, and 
the * Natural Ease” Corset is the 
most healthy of all. Every wearer 
says so. While moulding the figure 
to the most delicate lines of feminine 
grace, theyvastlyimprove thehealth 


The CORSET ot HEALTH 


) The Natural Ease Corset, Style 2. 
. POST 
A 8/11 pall FREE 


Complete with Special 
i Detachable Suspenders. 


Stocked in all sizes 
=> from20 to30. Made 
"<7" in finest quality Drill. 


"| Outsizes, 31 in. to 35in., 1/6 extra. 

| | [|] SPECIAL POINTS OF INTEREST 

. (I No bones or steels to drag, hurt, or break. 
No lacing at the back, 

Made of strong, durable drill of finest 
quality, with special suspenders, detachable for washing purposes. 
it is laced at the sides with elastic Lacing to expand freely when 

breathing. 
At is fitted with adjustable shoulder-straps. 
it has a short (9-in.) busk In front which ensures a perfect shape 
& is fastened at the top & bottom with non-rusting Hooks & Eyes. 
It can be easily washedat home, having nothing to rust or tarnish. 


\\\\ \ | 


These “ Health uly recommended for ladies who 
enjoy cycl alt, &c., as there is nothing to hurt or 
break. S nd wonderful tance, as they 
enable the riect tree n 1 cially 


1 tions d tant 
et ot Health. 
1 


yto 
St giving beg 


y 
y of figure are 
thet 


nost comtortab Corsets ever wa 
SEND FOR YOURS TO-DAY, 
4, 


Cross your Orders ana make payabie tom 
HEALTH CORSET COMPANY, 
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HE supreme joy of tennis is a well-balanced 

set. The closer the contest the better the 
sport. With the games “eight all’’ and the 
summer sunshine blazing down on the courls— 
then comes the test of endurance. 


It 1s the extra ounce of stamina that counts, the 
clear eye and steady nerve that prevail at the 
crisis of the set. 


To keep in match-winning form always, drink /.NO’s 
“Fruit Salt.” A glass of cold water with a ‘dash’ of 
ENO is the most refreshing of cool drinks, and its daily 
use promotes the highest degree of physical fitness. 


-FRUIT 


The World Famed Effer Cescent Saline 
Io =" 3 
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Make-Believe 


A child can, by “make-believe,” 
turn the drabbest kitchen into 
a fairy palace. We older ones 
may not be able to do this 
but we do possess the power 
of altering our surroundings 
by the way we look at them. 
To a man who is colour- 
blind ‘“‘red” and “‘green” do 
not exist. lo the pessimist 
everyihing is grey. 

Put cheerfulness into your 
outlook on life, If the picture 
is dark, frame it in a golden 
setting. There is a gleam of 
light somewhere ; capture it 
and thereby you shall be saved. 
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T was quite contrary to every rule that 

should have guided him for Charles 

Blood to let slip that exclamation of de- 
light and amazement as he drank his milk 
from the old china bowl. Nor would the 
sood-humoured, gossipy farmer’s wife who 
owned that china bowl and all the other 
dainty blue-and-white china plates and dishes 
on the broad, old-fashioned farm-kitchen 
shelves noticed Blood’s all-but-sup- 
pressed cry of surprise herself. For Mrs. 
Forbes was in any case inordinately proud 
of her china. But Miss Nellie Gwenne, the 
vicar’s pretty and wide-awake twenty-two- 
year-old daughter, heard it too. And knew 
the dark, good-looking stranger for a con- 
noisseur, if not a buyer, of rare china, who 
had discovered in Mrs. Forbes’ milk-bowl 
curiosity or quality sufficiently remarkable 
to throw him quite off his guard. 

But Charles Blood set the empty bowl on 
the low oaken table with a carelessness and 
nonchalance so perfectly simulated as even 
to deceive Miss Gwenne herself. He took 
his grey cap from the where he 
had tossed it when he came in, and bowed 
to both ladies in a smile that showed neat, 
white, even teeth in sharp contrast to a 
sun-bronzed face of quite 
sonality and refinement. 

“I'm sure I’m extremely obliged to you,” 
he said pleasantly. And Nellie Gwenne 
breathed relief. If he had offered to pay she 
felt she would have hated him. But no. 
He was quite nice after all. 

“I'm sure voure welcome, sir. 
milk indeed! And on a hot day. 


“But ditticult to get on one’s travels,” he 
objected poli te ly. 


have 


chair 


exceptional per- 


A cup of 


“What lovely china vou have!” he re- 
marked, pausing at the 
noticed the 


frst time 


door, as it he had 
well-tiiled shelves for the 


Nellie Gwenne glanced at him quickly ; 
mt his eves did not linger at the table 


ale 


799 


where stood the bowl he had drunk trom, 
beside the tray where she herself had been 
taking tea with old Mrs. Forbes when he 
had knocked and stepped in at the open 
door, but looked straight across the room at 
the shelves. 

sive” 
eagerly, 


assented Mrs. Forbes 
Your china-lovers the world over 
are like a boy with his first watch, as it 
was Charles Blood’s business to know. “I 
wonder if .. 


” 


But perhaps you haven't 
And under Nellie Gwenne’s dis- 
approving glance the comedy began. De- 
spite the discreetly doubtful peep at his gold 
half-hunter with which he allowed 
himself to be detained, the young stranger 
saw and carefully examined old Mrs. Forbes’ 
entire collection: Crown Derby, Delft, 
Doulton, Wedgwood and Willow. He 
looked at them piece by piece as the old 
lady handed them to him with tender hands. 
The girl watched his face avidly for a be- 
trayal of emotion, of surprise, of interest, of 
boredom; but he was colourlessly apprecia- 
tive throughout. Until at the last, 
exquisitely designed 
that Mrs. Forbes 
Jacobean corner cupboard, 
But in what fashion! 
The corners of his handsome mouth went 
up. His eyes held momentarily a twinkle 


time, sir? 


watch 


over six 
saucers 
locked 
she caught him. 


teacups and 


took from a 


of acute amusement. He was laughing with 
some joke too rich fot 
words, over the six pieces that were her old 
friend’s chiefest pride ! 

“Well?” asked Mrs. Forbes gently, 
a quiet note of enthusiasm. 
see such fine Sévres 
man?’ 

own 


in himself, as at 


with 
‘Did. you ever 
before, young gentle- 
madam, I certainly never did. It 


is a very great pleasure to look at such 


beautitul thines,” he satd, as he turned 
to depart. suppose, it would be 
an impertinence to ask... vou have neve 


thought of parting with any of these trea 


hieves 


THE QUIVER 


sures of Naturally not, of course. 
It is unpardonable of me to suggest it.” 

And suddenly, to Nellie Gwenne’s amaze- 
ment, her old friend’s eyes held starting 
tears. 

“As a matter of fact, sir,’ and the old 
voice choked, “until a very little time ago 
1 would have sooner thought of parting with 
one of my hands. 
money for these 

“No!” cried Nellie Gwenne vehemently 
and springing to her feet. 

“Hush, dearie,” 


yours? 


But no one would give 


poor old hands of mine, 


elder) woman. 
My Tom’s 
at his wits’ end for money. He doesn’t tell 
me. But I know. Farming’s se bad. And 
there’s our John’s fees up in London. My 
Tom would make a doctor of him 
know, Miss Nellie, and...” 

It pleased the girl in the stranger that 
he had the grace to turn away. Apparently 
he was not listening. At any rate, he was 
kind. 

“And so I wrote to a dealer’s in London 


said the 
“T made up my mind last week. 


you 


and said Never mind what I said, 
dearie. I just told them what I had; men- 
tioned some of the marks. They ll know. 


They'll send a buyer, and . = 

She turned bravely and spoke directly to 
the waiting stranger. 

“It happens that I find myself obliged,” 
she began, “obliged to consider parting with 
my pretty things. And I have already 
written toa firm in London about them. 
But . and that is why I am telling you, 
sir, because . Well, you see, I keep 
fancying my poor dear china sold in little 
lots to dozens of different people, scattered, 
split up, and lost sight of, and—and not 
appreciated. And I was wondering, sir, I 
was almost hoping that you yourself, sir, or 
someone you knew, perhaps, might 


you seemed most appreciative and_ inter- 
ested just now, sir... might... ” 
“Take the entire collection? I under- 


stand,” 

“Yes, sir. It would be such a comfort if 
1 must sell them, and I’m afraid I must. I 
wonder if you After all, you did ask 
me, did you not?” 

“Certainly,” said Blood. “And, indeed, | 
should be delighted to posses: some of your 
pieces. But the entire collection a 
For a moment he affected to consider deeply, 
to hesitate. Then he raised his eves again 
Nellie retlected, he 


looking fellow enough, 


Really, was a well 
ven if he had some 


ing—was it of dare devilry and wild reck 


lessness in repose, in the tilt of the strong 
chin of him? The had a face like 
a steam engine, so much did it seem to sug- 
gest power of rapid and determined move- 
ment in the straight path its wearer chose 
at hazard. But if it 
brakes on hard just now. 


fellow 


were so, he 


had the 


“Let us say,” he commenced, “let us say 
I were to consider making you an offe1 for 
the entire collection, always provided that 
what you would accept is within my means, 
you might be prepared, Mrs... .?” 

“Forbes,” said Nellie. 

Mrs. Forbes. My name is 
Blood, Charles Blood, at your service.” But 
Nellie silent, though his 
looked polite inquiry. 

“Well, Mrs. you might be pr 
pared to accept-my undertaking in the event 
of my acquiring your collection that it | 
do not keep it in its entirety myself, and 
should ot part of it, | 
should not dream of parting with it piece 
meal. And I can promise you that no part 
of it is ever likely to get into hands that 
would not appreciate it to the full.” 

“That would make the parting with m 
treasures so inuch easier.” 


“Thank you. 


Was bold eves 


Forbes, 


elect to dispose 


“Well, then, the question remains 
er, | think, that, fortunately, we have gon 
over the ditferent objects quite thorough) 
there remains the question of . . . of 
Would you rather | 
Mrs. Forbes? Or 
to state a figure for my approval?” 
And as Charles Blood put his question to 
the older woman, he deliberately met th 
eyes of the girl 
truculently, in a 
ness, 


Plainer than if he had voiced it, his eyes 


terms. made you an 


otier, would you prefer 


who listened -detiantly, 


very brazening ot bold 


threw his challenge to her hostility. Was 
he not magnificently fair? Again, as if he 
had shouted it, he was “Blood, Charles 


Blood, at your service,” ine identally a gen 


tleman, robber of simple, 
A quick drooping 
of her heavy eyelashes checked the rising 
of the hot flush that 
her cheeks if she had 
instant longer. 

But she took up the gage. 

“State him a price, Mammy Forbes,” sh 
advised, 


and no mean 


elderly ladies in distress. 


would have mantled 
looked at him one 


deliberately emphasizing het 


alliance against him in familiarity towards 


her old friend But it was said 
lowered eves. 
So that she did not see Charles Blood 


smile grimly, 


b 
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“He caught her in ten strides, reached out 
to her with his big arms "—p. 804 

“Well, Mrs. Forbes?” he asked, 
The old lady hesitated, 

“Well,” 


longed to 


she said, “most of my china he 
my grandmother, who part 


of it from an aunt of hers. She always de- 
clared her china was worth every penny of 
a hundred and tifty euineas they used 
in those days. So | thought—that was a 
long time ago—that two hundred pounds 

“For your china? All of iw?” 

And his astonishment instantly told) the 
girl of her mistake. How wrone she had 
been, how wickedly wrong! For he who 
states a price must stick to it in honour ; 


an oiler can be increased by non acceptance 
it the purchaser intends to buy. 
He stood 


unrehear sed, 


up with a gesture, dramatic, 


characteristic, 
lapped the table with the long, manicured 
linger-nails of his right hand, palm uppet 
Most, 
Charles B] 


Instinctive, 


said 


he. 


does 


“Not life! 
not women, Not 
men either, for that matter, unless they de 
mand it Mrs. Forbes, IT shall 


We 
int every cup, plate, saucer, bowl, dish, 


on 


ood rob 


as a favour. 


Drawn by 


Nerman Sutcliffe 


that you have in the house. T will pay you 
now in notes, and you shall give me a 
memorandum of the sale. PH take awa 
the things to-morrow, And for the whol 


of your china, good, bad and indifferent, | 
will give you five hundred 
*(uineas,” 


suit in the girl mercilessly. 
| 


“Guineas, as | was about to say in 
those days they used them, and in these 
too. Five hundred guineas, Mrs. Forbes. 
What do you say?” 

“Sav?” cried Mrs. Forbes, with wide 


opened eyes. “| say that you are a gallant, 


noble-hearted gentleman. You might have 


taken me at my word and given me the two 


hundred pounds T asked for. And now this 

money! Oh, vou don't know what it means 

to me, sir, or you would be glad indeed! 
Ile smiled pleasantly, end in the act of 


taking from his) breast-pocket bulging 


wallet, turned to glance at the girl, 
But her voice came sharply hard. 


“Vou want every piece of china in the 
house?” she questioned. “Why?” 
“Tt is simpler,” returned Blood imper- 


time. Saves taking 


all round 


turbably. 
inventory. 


“ Say cs 
Simpler 


an 


» 

| 
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“And ‘everything’ includes . . .?” 

“Just everything "—waving his fingers 
airily. 

“The old china milk-bow] you drank 
from?” she asked pointedly, glancing de- 
liberately trom him to where the blue-and- 
white bowl still stood on the table exactly 
as he had set it down, and back again to 
meet his gaze. 

“Naturally. I said everything. Mrs. 
Forbes, if my terms are agreeable to you, 
may I trouble you to count this money ? 
Five hundred and twenty-five pounds, I 
think.” He Jaid three hundreds, three 
fifties, and a number of five-pound notes on 
the table. 

“Tl write your receipt,’ said Mrs, Forbes 
simply, and left the room. 

The girl looked quickly at Blood. 

“Did you walk over here, Mr. Blood? 
she asked sweetly. 

“I came here on foot.” 

He saw that her eyes were on his almost 
dustless shoes, but he did not blench. 

“For that china bowl?” 

He started. At least that much she had 
wrung from him. But he shook his head. 

“T did not know that it even existed until 
an hour ago. Please believe me.” 

Her next move surprised him mightily 
in its unexpectedness. 

“May I,” she asked, “may I see you a 
little step on the road back?” 

He bowed gallantly. 

“Of all the pleasant things that have hap- 
pened to me this afternoon there has been 
nothing to equal the prospect of...” 

And Mrs. Forbes came in, a written paper 
in her hand, 

Gallantly he took his leave, turned to- 
wards the door. 

“Your way lies past the forked roads,” 
said Nellie. “That is my way too.” He 
bowed politely, and they went out together. 

Without a word she strode beside him up 
a full half-mile of gently rising narrow 
roadway between new-clipped, sweet-smell- 
ing hedges. Then, as she had anticipated, 
he turned into a leafy lane where, close- 
drawn into the side of the ditch, and almost 
hidden by overhanging greenery, stood the 
light car that her instinct had told he had 
come in 

“So you came deliberately, after all,” she 
challenged. 

“T did,” he admitted. 

“For the London firm of antique buyers 
that Mrs. Forbes wrote to?” 

He nodded. 


” 


“You will be late getting to town,” she 
ventured. Not that she had meant to say 
that in the least. But the evening was fast 
drawing in. “And our roads are not very 
good either.” 

“I’m not going back to London. I shall 
sleep here in the car. There’s no need for 
me to hurry, the firm’s given me the sack.” 

“But I thought you bought...” 

“Precisely. That's when I got the sack, 
or I gave it them. It comes to the same 
thing.” 

“T don’t understand you in the least,” she 
said, coldly enough. “Why should you 
tell me your affairs?” 

“Pooh,” said he. “It’s all part of the 
comedy. And you seemed interested enough 
in the house.” 

“Well?” 

“Won't you sit in the car for a minute?” 
he asked, and opened the tiny door invit- 
ingly. “Oh, it’s all right, I’m not coming 
in myself; only it’s the only seat around 
here that I can offer you.” 

She found herself getting obediently into 
the car, seated on its broad cushions. 

“Well?” she asked again. 

“Do you think,” he asked her, “that any 
businesslike firm would give five hundred 
pounds 

“Guineas,” she reminded him, but he 
waved the interruption away. 

“ . for that china of Mrs. Forbes?” 

“TIsn’t it worth it?” 

He smiled. “If the firm had sent Perkins, 
their other buyer, and my late colleague, 
he’d have offered fifty pounds for the lot. 
It is probably worth two-fifty or there- 
abouts.” 

“Tm glad they sent you.” 

“They didn’t send me. They weren't 
going to bother to send all this distance on 
chance. But I thought I'd like a day in 
the shires, and as T run my own light car 
at my own expense, they didn’t care a straw 
whether I came or whether I didn't. Well, 
I do pretty well as I like, within reason. 
They know I would not let them down. But 
as I certainly cannot saddle them with two 
hundred pounds’ worth of doubtful china at 
a cost of five, and I am most strictly for- 
bidden to buy anything on my own account 
under any circumstances, we parted com- 
pany somewhere about six-thirty this even 
ing.” 

“But the money? The five 

“My own. I happen to have s!x hun 
dred in the world. Or 1 had, rather.” 

She gazed at him, open-mouthed. 
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I know now 
Too generous. 


“Oh, why did you do this? 
you are kind and generous. 


But you have ruined yourself. Your 
career 

He laughed gently. 

“My career!” he repeated. “Do you 


really think that I could take up a_per- 


manent profession as purveyor of old 
china?’ 
“And you will go back? Back to your 


proper work—your profession, your ‘ 

She checked herself with a cry. 

“Oh,” she burst out, hotly, “the bowl! 
The china milk-bowl; That’s what I came 
out with you to ask you about. And I was 
forgetting it. Of course. That’s why you 
did it. Tell me. Why did you want it so 
badly? I thought you were cheating old 
Mrs. Forbes over that bowl. No, I don't 
think so now. Only why did you want it 
so much?” 

“How did you know I wanted it?’ 

“You almost cried out in delight when 


vou first saw it.” 
“Ha! 1 didn’t think I 


you are right, young lady.” 


showed it. But 
“Is it very valuable?” 

“Have you looked at it?” 

“Ves, quite often at old Mrs. Forbes’. 
There's a tree in blue and white, with a 


man’s head and shoulders in the branches.” 
“Yes, A Royal Oak milk-bowl. King 


Charles the Second in hiding in an oak tree 
It's either 
an excellent copy and worth about eighteen- 
pence, or it’s a genuine Royal Oak milk- 
made to Charles the Second’s own 

There only about six known 
examples in the country. And the last one 
to change hands sold at Sotheby’s for three 


from the Parliament’s soldiery. 


bowl 


der, are 


thousand five hundred guineas.” 
“How many in the country, did you say ? 
Six? My 


t least six of those very bowls, 


Why, there must be lots more. 
father’s got a 
though he would probably deny it if you 
asked to see them.” 

“Six like that! [ is 
father a very wealthy man, young lady?” 

“If only he were. Poor dad! He's wor- 
tied and worried and worried about money, 


bowls say, your 


| know, though he never tells me why. 

Oh, | wonder if you could induce him to 

“To part with them, you mean?” 


“To admit that he has them even. But 
its a forbidden subject.” 

perhaps he'll explain himself ”—she 
Hushed prettily—“T can't. Sut that’s not 
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the point. And I’m very angry with you, 
Mr. Blood. Why didn’t you act fairly to 
poor Mrs. Forbes? Tell her what you 
thought her bowl was? Were you going to 
rob a poor old lady after all?” 

He drew himself up. 

“Have I not said,” he insisted, “that I 
did not know. Would it have been better 
to have raised hopes in that dear old lady’s 
heart that might quite easily have proved 
illusory and heartbreaking? No. I risked 


it. As I have risked many things before. 
But I ask you to believe, Miss...” 
“Nellie Gwenne,” she told him, “and 1 


live quite close here with my father.” 

“Thank you,” said he. “I ask you to 
believe, Miss Gwenne, that if I am right, 
if Mrs. Forbes’ milk-bowl is a genuine Royal 
Oak, she shall not find that I have treated 
her unfairly.” 

Her eyes flashed at him gratefully. 

“T do believe you, Mr. Blood. But, sup- 
posing it isn’t a real Royal Oak, have you 
lost very much? There are the Sévres tea- 
cups, | mean.” 

He laughed outright. 

“Those teacups,” he chuckled. 
know, I had all cut 
laugh before her eyes. Sévres? 


“Do you 
out not 
They're the 
most impudent and ridiculous fake I ever 
saw in my life, or anyone else either.” 

“But they’ve got the 
mark 


my work to 


. . the 


is he corrected. 
the joke. But 
‘C, T.,’ which makes 
Also a wheel, and a 
And an ‘A’ with a 


the term,” 
That's 


“Signature 
“Two ‘L’s,’ yes. 
they've also got a 
them Frankenthal. 
pair of crossed swords. 
crown.” 

“Well, and then 

“That means, my dear young lady, that 
teacups are, if to accept 
all those ‘signatures’ of 
porcelain makers at one and the same time, 
Frankenthal, Saxe, Mayence, and 

the Queen’s porcelain made for 
Antoinette! Now you the 

joke? Those porcelain’ makers 
cut each other’s throats about 
the tiniest forgery of their work. And here 
is some bare-faced leg-puller puts every sig- 
nature known to collectors on one single set 
of china! It’s the most impudent 
thing that ever crazy brain attempted. In 
itself But whether anyone 
could be found to buy it 4 

“Vou know an awful lot about china, Mr. 
Blood.” 

It 


” 


those one is as 


genuine famous 
Sévres, 
part 

Marie 


colossal 


ol 


do see 


would have 


bogus 


it’s a curiosity. 


was a hobby of mine,” he told her, 
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“when I was an idle boy officer in... 
Never mind what regiment. I resigned. 
Insubordination. But, as it happened, it 
was the other man who was a cad. Not me.” 

“And so you went into the business?” 

“No. I went gold-mining in Alaska. Just 
got out with my skin.” 

“And then?” 

“Oyster pearl poaching in the South Seas. 
Landed in Liverpool on a wet night with 
tenpence. Dock labourer, railway porter, 
actor, journalist, West African trader, buyer 
of antiques...” 

He laughed amusedly, as at happy 
memories. 

“Well,” she asked, smiling also at the 
whimsicality of him as he paused, “is there 
any other remarkable thing you have 
done?” 

For answer he opened the door of the 
car. 

“Yes,” said he. “But please get down. 
You'll probably want to in any case. 1 have 
done one more wonderful thing still, Miss 
Gwenne. This evening I walked into Mrs. 
Forbes’ kitchen. I saw you there, and I 
fell in love.” 


il 

HE shot past him with a burning face 

and eyes that blazed anger. His hands 

dropped listlessly to his sides as he 
gazed after her from where he stood motion- 
less beside the car. But at the turn of the 
lane to the road—he saw it with a wildly 
beating heart—she slackened, stopped, stood 
still. There was something the matter with 
her shoulders, they were heaving as if sud- 
denly she had met sorrow or pain, or. . 
She was laughing! 

He caught her in ten strides, reached out 
to her with his big arms. But she eluded 
him. 

“Mr. Blood,” she asked, “is it part of 
your usual procedure to tell a lady you 
have just met that you have fallen in love 
with her?” 

“Always,” said Charles Blood, “whenever 
it happens to be true.” 

“And it happens often?” 

“Once only in my life. This evening.” 

“But you don't seriously imagine that o1 
our short acquaintance | could 

“Stranger things have happened,” said 
Charles Blood imperturbably. “Look what 
has happened to me.’ 

“Mr. Blood,” she said earnestly, “are you 
not afraid of being over bold? You are an 


extraordinary, an interesting, and... well, 
perhaps a likeable man, but you go too fast, 
You jump at your love-making as you do 
the obstacles in your life. Now, the next 
time you propose to anybody " 

“Pardon me, but 

“Ah, that sounds more like the manner 
of 3.” 

“T was not asking pardon,” said Charles 
Blood. “Or at least only for having to in- 
terrupt you. There will be no next time.” 

“And yet,” she assured him, without moy- 
ing a muscle about her face, “you are rather 
young to have decided against marriage.” 

But she had counted without the sense of 
humour that was the very salt of life of the 
man she defied. And his great shout of 
laughter brought the merry laugh to her 
own twinkling eyes and puckered lips. 

“T want you to come up to the house to 
meet father,” she said in a new tone. “He 
is a lonely man and wants cheering up. I 
believe you could do it. Then there are 
those Royal Oak bowls he has. You might 
get him to sell them. And you'd be more 
comfortable than sleeping in the car by the 
but don’t tel! him you 
have proposed to me already.” 


roadside. But 


“As you will. But you have given me no 
answer.” 

“Nor shall I,” declared Nellie Gwenne. 

“At least you do not say ‘No,’” he de- 
clared boldly, as she raced from him to leap 
a hidden stile to a pathway across the fields. 

“Follow the road round to the left,” she 
called to him. “Tl meet you at the turn.” 

And delightedly he obeyed, reached the 
bend, stopped the car, waited. Waited a 
long time. 

For through an open window to the well- 
kept lawn of her father’s house, Nellie 
Gwenne was persuading and cajoling het 
somewhat angry parent to offer hospitality 
to a perfect stranger at a moment's notice. 

“But I tell you I've invited him, dad. 
And, at any rate, he’s a gentleman and 
quite an authority on all sorts of things. 
And you are always saving that there isn't 
a dog to talk to. I’m going to fetch him 
in.” 

She was away in a flash. Reappeared 
with Charles Blood, whom she introduced 
by name. 

“Blood?” questione d Nellie’s father. “An 
uncommon name. There was a Colonel 
Thomas Blood in history, who os 

“Tried to steal the Crown Jewels from the 
Tower of London. Quite. He was an an 
cestor of mine.” 


| 
| 


“To his amazement Gwenne threw himself into a macenliny 4 
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His host eyed him curiously, with a cer- 
tain cold disapproval. 

“Of course, that was a long time ago, 
said Mr. Gwenne. 

“Pooh, I’m not blushing for him. What 
was a poor adventurous Irish gentleman to 
do else in those days?” 

“What else? Why, man alive...” 

“There was a later episode in the 
family,” pursued Blood musingly. “My 
great-great-grandfather, William Blood, 
was hanged for piracy in the Azores.” 

“Piracy!” 

“He had the misfortune to sink an 
American ship of war after the peace was 
signed. How was he to know on the high 
seas? But his country disowned him. After 
that he took to piracy by necessity.” 

“But you surely have chosen a more 
peaceful career than your ancestors, Mr. 
Blood?” 

“Prosaic buying of antiques and curios, 
Mr. Gwenne. And I think I have made a 
find in this village. Old Mrs. Forbes, 
where I met your daughter, has what I be- 
lieve to be a Charles the Second Royal Oak 
milk-bowl. She had not the remotest 
notion of its value.” 

“My daughter spoke of it. Are these... 
I mean is such a bowl very valuable?” 

His tones seemed to hold repressed ex- 
citement, of an anxiety almost breathiessly 
controlled. 

“They are almost priceless,” said Blood. 
“There are not six in England.” 

Mr. Gwenne opened his lips as if to 
speak, but changed his mind. When he did 
speak at last it was with a forced careless- 
Ness. 

“They must be more common than you 
imagine, Mr. Blood. As a matter of fact, 
| have six myself.” 

“You have six Royal Oak milk-bowls!” 

“Could I look at them? Would you show 
me?” 

Again Gwenne hesitated, before at last he 
gave a key to Nellie. 

“Bring them down, my dear. They are 
with . . . with the other things.’ 

“IT should explain,” said Gwenne, as his 
daughter left the room, “that I have a num- 
ber of curiss of Stuart times. My late wife 
treasured them, for the very reason that 
they are distasteful to me. It will be suf- 
ficient to say that my name-—I adopted the 
name of Gwenne by deed-poll—is Gwynne. 
and ihat the womenfolk of my family de- 
light to think that Nell Gwynne —sweet 


Soo 


Nell of Old Drury, in_person—was thei: 
ancestress. Found it a thing romantic. 
almost to be proud of.” 

“The favourite of Charles the Second!” 

“ Herself.” 

“So that you are of the Blood Royal. 
Surely nothing to be ashamed of.’ 

“But I hated the disgraceful story and the 
fuss the women made of it. My own wife, 
sir, used to call me ‘Your Majesty’ with 
playful curtsying, and speak of me behind 
my back as ‘the King.’ 1 changed my name 
for that very reason. But eyen now my 
daughter calls me her ‘king’ at times—her 
mother’s influence no doubt. Ah! Here she 
comes with the bowls.” 

“Now, sir,” he said, placing on the table 
the nest of blue-and-white vessels, each hav- 
ing the oak tree and the head of the King 
in its branches, “don’t tell me those things 
are valuable.” 

Blood advanced with a cry of enthusiasm. 
But as he took one of them in his hand his 
face fell. 

“No, Mr. Gwenne, I am afraid that they 
are of no value at all. They are copies 
only, and not very good ones at that.’ 

“You are sure?” 

“Positive. I am sorry to disappoint you, 
Mr. Gwenne.” 

“Tt is of no consequence whatever,” said 
Gwenne calmly enough, albeit Blood seemed 
to sense that he had just lost a hope that 
might have made a considerable difference 
to his peace of mind. 

“Tf want no reminders of Charles the 
Second,” he declared. 

“At least,” said Blood, “he was a fine, 
merry gentleman. Loyal to his friends if 
not to every man. Now, to that ancestot 
of mine we spoke of just now ss 

“Do tell me about that,” put in Nellie’s 
voice suddenly in coaxing tone. “I dont 
know the story if dad does.” 

“Simply, Miss Gwenne, that one Colone! 
Blood tried to steal the Crown Jewels. And 
tongues slanderous whispered that the King 
knew of the attempt, had even connived at 
it for gain. But at his trial my ancestor in- 
sisted that the King was and always must 
be a gentleman. That it could not be pos- 
sible that a kingly gentleman like him could 
have known anything of such plans. Well, 
Charles rode down in his own coach ex- 
pressly to pardon him and make him a pen- 


sion of five hundred pounds a year, like the 


noble prince he was.” 
It was not the only anecdote that Blood 
retailed them as they dined pleasantly that 
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evening, for he capital company. 
Nellie, overjoyed that her father, who had 
seemed moody of late, should have been 
drawn out of himself by this charming 
stranger, left them only at a late hour. 

And it was only with her departure that 
at last Gwenne’s happier spirits seemed to 
‘all away. Almost as if he were taking up 
» load of weariness anew he bade Blood 


was 


good night. 
“You do not speculate in stocks 
shares, Mr. Blood?” he asked dully. 
“No,” said Blood. 
“Never do,” said Gwenne. 


and 


* Good night.” 


Ill 


OW it happened that Gwenne had not 

locked the house door. He remem- 

bered the fact, and came downstairs 
again. 

“On the hall table, where he himself had 
placed them, were the six worthless imita- 
tions of Royal Oak milk-bowls. He looked 
at them with a sigh. If they had only been 
the real thing, he could have perhaps. . . 
But it was no use thinking of that. It was 
a pity, of course. Old Mrs. Forbes, for ex- 
ample, was luckier than he. 

At last he went to bed, lay awake in 
thought, dozed a little, woke with a start, 
for temptation had gripped him by the soul. 

Mrs. Forbes’ bowl! His guest, Charles 
Blood, was not definitely sure that the Royal 
Oak milk-bowl in Mrs. Forbes’  cot- 
tage was a real one. It would be an easy 
thing for him to call secretly at Mrs. Forbes’ 
cottage if he got up early enough. He 
wned the property. Was her landlord, in 
He could be inquiring about repairs, 
and if he took one of his own worthless 
bowls in his greatcoat pocket it would be 
the easiest thing in the world to... . No, he 
was mad! He would not—could not. . 

Yet a little after seven that sunny morn- 
ing Stephen Gwenne crept out of his own 
door like the thief that despair and tempta- 
tion had made him. And while he talked 
paint and repairs to old Mrs. Forbes in her 
kitchen he managed to 
that dumbed his senses 
own action. He 
and left his own, 

When he got back he 
Property with the five others on his hall 
The difference was obvious even to 
OWN untutored eye and touch. Boldly 


he placed the valuable bowl amongst the 
others 


iact. 


etlect an hange 
in the shame of his 


took Mrs. Forbes’ 


bowl 


compared his stolen 


and went upstairs again, 
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OU must have been a _ simpleton, 
Blood,” the first china expert in Lon 
don was saying. They sat in the 
quaint old-world shop where Blood had 
taken his purchases. “You don’t mean to 
say that you gave five hundred for that and 
these other things. It’s a twopenny affair.” 

“Somehow I thought it wasn’t genuine 
the second time I saw it. But the first time 
I was so sure.” 

“You've 
things . 

“Oh, they're not up to much, 
lot, by Jove! is at least amusing. 
reputed Sévres. Got the 
signature all right. But they’ve also got 
the Frankenthal signature, and Saxe, and 
Mayence, and Queen Marie Antoinette’s 
with the crown. Isn’t it rich?” 

The expert looked and laughed heartily. 
He enjoyed the joke as much as Blood had 
done. But 
seriously. 

“Do you know, Blood,” 
things may have a value? 
a curiosity, at any rate. 


been unless the other 


had, 


But 
Set 
Sévres 


one 
of 
teacups 


suddenly he spoke more 
he said, “these 
You see, they’re 
I wonder if they 
Would you like to leave 


And 


have a history. 
them with me for a day or two?” 
3lood very willingly agreed. 

To his surprise and delight, however, the 
expert sent for him in a hurry that very 
afternoon. Met him excitedly on the door- 
step. 

“Those teacups of yours. 
about their weight in gold. 


They're worth 
They're men- 
tioned in three catalogues as the greatest 
curiosity existent in porcelain. They were 
made to the order of Marie Antoinette, as 
the ‘A’ and the crown show. But it was 
a naughty whim of that merry-hearted, irre- 
sponsible Queen to include ald the well- 
known marks. <A crazy, whimsical, self- 
revealing forgery that kept that gay court 
amused for a week. They disappeared in 
the First Revolution. I'll give you fow 
thousand pounds for them.” 

“Great Scotland! Tl take it.” 

“Pity about that bowl of yours,” said the 
other, writing the cheque. “Oh, and by the 
way, there seems to be an epidemic in such 
bowls. You know Timmins across the way: 
He bought one this morning, brought it ‘in 


to show me half an hour after you left 
here. But this is a genuine Royal Oak. 


He gave a thousand for it. Dirt cheap, of 


course, Old gentleman brought it up from 


Hloddendon, in Wiltshire.’ 
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“ Hoddendon ?” 

“Yes. Why not?” 

“Only that that’s the name of the village 
where 1 bought the other one. I say, could 
you find out for me if the seller's name was 
Gwenne?” 

“No need. That was the name. Why?” 

“Only that I’m an idiot. I held that 
very bowl in my hands only a few even- 
ings ago, and thought it a fake.” 

So Gwenne’s bowls were genuine after 


all! 


E had intended to return to Hodden- 

don in any case. He had promised 

to play fair to Mrs. Forbes. Inci- 
dentally, he would call and see Gwenne 
and congratulate him on the good news. 
And he would sweet girl that 
was never out of his thoughts. 

That evening he was once more in Mrs. 
Forbes’ kitchen, handed that stupefied and 
delighted old lady the sum of two thousand 
pounds and went straight to 


see—the 


Gwenne's 
house. 

That gentleman, who had preceded him 
from town only by a couple of hours, re 


ceived him with a start. 

“Good evening,’ Blood greeted him. 
“And congratulations. Glad one at least 
of your bowls was genuine. What about 


the others?’ 

But to his amazement Gwenne threw him 
self into a chair, covered his face with his 
hands, and burst into the tears a man cries 
when he is too sick of soul to do other than 
let go. 

“Mr. Blood,” he cried, “have you ever 
met a thief? You see 
was your bowl I sold. I exchanged one of 
mine for that one of Mrs. Forbes’ before 
you were up the morning you left here. I 
must have gone mad, I think. But at least 
] can make amends. I got a 
pounds for it. The money belongs to vou. 
Take it. And out of the pride of your 
youth and strength find pity for an old man 
tempted for one mad moment beyond his 
power to 
police . 


one before you, It 


thousand 


resist. confess everything. If 


even you send for the 


care to 


“Man,” cried Blood, “not one word more. 
No single soul beyond ourselves must ever 


know. And I have already forgotten it.” 


“You mean to say that you will do no- 
thing against me?” 

“Why should | wish to hurt a man 
tempted? Was not even my own great 


ancestor a thief himself or near it? And 
why, it was the King, your ancestor 
who forgave him. Let me return a pa 
pliment, and repay an old score. The yery 
I do not need in the east. Keep 
it. A counter-account for the magnificent 
generosity of Merry King Charles. Don} 
hesitate. You must have needed it sorely. 
Let it remain. No, I insist.” 
“How can I thank you, a stranger?” 
“There is a remedy for that also. 


money 


Once 
asked your daughter to marry me. May 
ask her again?” 
“Tf only | have your consent.’ 
“She must of... of... 
“She must be the very last person in the 
world to know. Did she not call you her 
‘king’ as a child, you said?” 
“And sometimes even now. 
ask that?” 


nevet 


Why do you 


Jecause once again can 


The King 


The King alwavs was and must 


quote my 
famous ancestor, does no 
wrong. 
remain a gentleman!” 

And he was smiling gently when he raised 
his eyes, and started. Nellie Gwenne was 
standing at the window. He knew 


instinctively that she had heard all. 


“You were magnificent,” she told him, 
as they met ten minutes later at the bend 
of the “Magnificent all through. 
Mrs. Forbes’ two thousand pounds delighted 


open 


road. 


had come on from there. 
But it was your way with dad. 


me, of course. I 


You saved 


him from a broken heart almost. I felt 
it as you soothed and cajoled him to lift 
up his head again. Poor dad! He must 
have been 

She checked a sob. 

“At least,” she said, “he must revel 
know IT heard, Charles.” 


“Charles !” 
ment, scarce believing his own ears that she 
should call him by his 

“Ves,” she 
quite right. Mummy used to cali dad 
and I do ‘The King 
always was and must remain a gentleman. 
Charles! In 
father back his self-respect. 
you for it.” 

“Then,” said he, 
King himself.” 

“Not so,” she told him, “for now Charles 
Blood, pring e of gentlemen, has become my 
king 


he echoed in delighted amaze- 


name, 
said. “Vou see you were 


‘king, sometimes 


those words you gave Mm) 


And l 


love ad 


‘fT am happier than the 


for always.” 
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CHILDREN 


MAKE-BELIEVE 


LadyCynthia Asquith 


(Author of “The Child at Home”) | 


We cannot all be born with silver spoons in our mouths, but the poorest 
of children possess the great gift of Imagination. Lady Cynthia Asquith 
invites us to enter, with her, the child’s kingdom of Make-Believe. 


sport and but few games are to be had 
gratis)—it must never be forgotten that a 
whole kingdom of healthy happiness exists, 
free admittance to which is the birthright 
of every child not wholly devoid of 
imagination, 

To travel to this kingdom there needs no 
ticket, and within its precincts Communism 
really flourishes. 

We cannot all be born with silver spoons 
in our mouths, but, thank [leaven, we are 
most of us born with, so to say, a magi 
wand in our hands. By this wand I mean 
the faculty of “make-believe” and all its 
joys, a faculty which, if properly handled, 
is in childhood our passport to the most 
entrancing play and thereafter to the most 
enchanting work—promoting, as it does, 


Shy Photo 
Marcus Adams 


ITHOUT any un 
due respect fou 

Mammon we must 
admit that the , lack of 
money does seriously handi 
Cap parents in the pursuit 
t health and education fot 
their family. It is a 
msoling thought 
that the impecunious 
need at least have 
no qualms about 
their children’s share 


enjoyment For 


ol 


though a 
steat Many amusements do 


The cuckoo Photo 
be paid lot neo clock 


SOQ 


have to 
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play into work and 
work into play. 

The instinct and the 
knack of “make- 
believe ” shows itself at 
early 


ready - 


surprisingly 
Though 
made toys are a delight 
to children as 


age, 


well as 


to grown-ups, where 
money is scarce the 
buying of expensive 
triumphs from the 


shops is the most foolish 
way of squandering it. 


Without Price 

A child’s 
possession will no doubt 
flattered 


sense of 


be agreeably 


by fine property, but 
the fact remains that 
all the things which 
cost much money 
are still superfluities, 
Not essentials, to a 


small child, for whom, 
owing to the independ- 
ence of his inner life, 
highest enjoyment 


can be procured at the 


the 


lowest expense. 


If you are poor con- 
sole yourself with the 
reflection that your 
child’s ecstasy is not 
one of the luxuries for Hugh and 
which you will have to John 


pay. need not 

enter it as one of the items of your yearly 
budget. For, unless you be unfortunately 
“sonned,” you will find his natural faculty 
for make-believe so active as to make the 


art of play a proudly subjective one. 


Encourage the Instinct 

Encourage that universal instinct “ Let's 
pretend,” and in your own cramped draw 
the 
priceless possessions, the hero of glorious 
adventures. On his 
laurels! In his hands 


ing-room vou shall see him master of 
brow 


the 


triumphant 
Indies. All are his for the mere pretend 


ing. He is his own wizard, and thus able 


at a moments notice, with the commonest 
furniture, te equip himself) tor romanti 
enterprises and palpitating peril Wohl 
a complicated mechanical tov plavs—hon 
ever well—but one part, your humdrum 


wealth of the 
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sofa mav, bv the al hemv of childhood, in 
turn be converted into each several ki 
of vessel and atrcratt. 


Yesterday, piracy flourished in your pa 
lour; to-dav, redskins crawl on your rug 
to-morrow, knights in armour will career on 
chairs to rescue the dragon-doomed princes: 
chained to your piano! 

Try 
the 
whether 


eves back through 


hildhood 


and strain 


mists to vour own and see 


vour most rapturous moments were 
not spent in the kind of play tor which n 
‘properties ” were required. Did not the 
mere fact of vour existence conter on you 
the freedom of the Citv of Beautiful Non 


Shedding a Glamour over Dulliness 
Those 
pretend” are 


constantly reiterated words 


not only the Open Sesame 


ra] 
fol 
du 
Wi 
th 
— 
‘ 
~ 
| 
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CHILDREN AND MAKE-BELIEVE 


rapturous play; they are also invaluable 


for purposes of camouflage. 


usetul 


they are for shedding a glamour over daily 


dullness and diftic ulties 


instance, | 


well remember how much easier the swal- 
lowing of helpings of wholesome but un 


welcome food became directly the process 


was dramatized to me. 
was done. Merely by 


alluding 


This was the way it 


to my 


throat as the Red Lane, to my teeth as the 
Ivory Gates, and then personitying morsels 


of food as ducks, soldiers 


some sort of creatures in danget 


what you will 


and there 


fore in a hurry to get throuch the Ivory 


Gates and safe down the Red Lane. 


the Red Lane.” With what 


* Down 
a fervour I 


grasped my spoon at those words, ino my 


zeal scarce noticing the obnoxious taste. 


An atavistic  imstinct 
towards personification is, 
common to 


They 


pel 


I'm sure, 
nearly al] children. 
to 


everything 


are prone 
almost from 
thunder to tea-leaves. 


“Pilgrim’s Progress” 


This habit leads no 
Joubt to many terrors, but 
these terrors, if detected, 
can easily be allaved. Phe 
balance ol the good in 
bad effects of the incen- 
tive “Let's pretend” is, 
I'm sure, on the side of 
the good. Howev er 

rally children = may 
em to be taking an 

egory, they ire «none 

Css) assimiiatin its 

age For inst iting, 

mulating purposes the 

er ol Phe Pilerim’s 
Progress” can, | think 
ely he exacverated 

How easily it in 

zed to lramatize the 
discharge of daily duties! 

Once preva on 

lren to t mslate nece 
mental ind mora 
Horts nto picturesque 
t ts hquest h 

me a mountat ‘ 
| 
find hem in 
Nn resolution 
p 
loathsome 


Joan and 
Elspeth 


Christen him Laziness or Ignorance. Dis 


guise learning as a lovely princess only to 
be attained by that ogre’s conquest, and ¢ 


vou turn tasks into stepping-stones and _ the 
schoolroom into a field. 
1 don't think you need have any qualms 


tournament 


as to the possibility of over-stimulating you 
child’s imagination. If he develops a really 


lively one, it will make him triumphantly 


independent of circumstances. He will be 
come bis own fairy godmother and be for 
ever transforming pumpkins into coaches 

an excellent custom to carry through life. 


Dreaming and Action 


“Learn to dost 


the antithesis 
so often drawn between dreaming and action 


while thou 


admirable counsel. 


dream 


Is an For 


? 
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is a fallacious 
one. The 
popular say 
ing, * Do noble 
deeds, net 
dream them 
all day long,” 
misleads many 
people into 
thinking that 
to be Mme 
native to 
be unpractical. 
Thank good 


ness mv bay is 


* All Photo 
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On 


fact,” Was a pious exclama 
tion heard the othe: day. 
You might just as well say, 
“Thank goodness my boy is 
nearly blind!” Dream noble 
deeds that you may do them is 
really far nearer to the mark 
Imagine lovely sights and 


they shall be shown to you 


The Effect of Fairy- " Sir Walter 
Raleigh 
stories 

The effect of fairyv-stories and all the love 
liness they embody, if thei mneaning be 
rightly imbibed, is not, as some people tear, 
by their withdrawal from the common 
things of life, through force of contrast, to 
make reality scem tame and dull. Far 
rather is their etfect to open the eves to all 
the beauty and romance of ordinary daily 
lite, beauty and romance so olten) crusted 
over and obs ured by familiarity. We can 
all see the blueness of distant hills, The 


art of life is to 


colour invisi- 
bly  shimmer- 
ing from 
the homely 

evround directly 
beneath out 

feet 


This is the 


evesight a 


quickened 
tmacination 
should) give 
vou, revealing 
to vou the < 
Little Miss Proto 
Spe 
W insome 
dignity of toil, the romance 
of business, the nobility 


humanity, the sienificance of 
the moment n short, so con 
secrating vour daily bread 


that it can never becom 


-taled by 
The simplest make-believ 
of children, ven thoug 
Phot) born of nothing greater than 
opr Fancy, which only helps us 
oO se What is not, or im 


fact to imvent, is vet a step in the dire 
tion of Imagination, which enables us 
see what or in other words to under 
stand. 

Throw enough fairy dust in your chil 
dren's eves, then whatever the road of lit 
their feet may take, be sure they shall miss 
nothing by the wav, for they shall “see no 
longer blinded by their eves.” For them the 
Never-Never Land” shall be the Evet 
Kver Land. 
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birds and 


tbout the 


F we knew cnough 
the beasts, to sav nothing of the trees 
and the flowers, | beleve that we should 
more 
irate and far-seeing than any instrument 


Many 


ih one eve on the weather; all their 


ade by man birds and beasts live 
conditions 
t storm and wind, and there is n 


jovements are governed by the 


shadow 


that some of them, at any rate, 


tell what is going to occur days, if not 


veeks, ahead. 


Some Fallacies 


There is course, a pood deal of 


lacy atta hed to Nature's forecasts. roi 
eXampie, it is said that a rich 


Indicates a keen winter to corac In some 


is€s this is borne out, but | -eem to recol 


ect abnormally yreen wint Which were 


preceded by a berry ‘arves nvsuai 


ndance, and vice versa The theory is 


pretty and a natural me, but circum 
stances would seem to indicate that the 


ber harvest is le 
elore rather than by what is to succeed it 
when tne swallows 
high fine weat is om store, and that 


hey fivy low nea Chere is 


‘Ttain amount in ipport of this sup 


itmospher 


(ild Dature 


d 


eather Prophet 


BATTEN 


lecides up to a point tne altitude at which 
the insect life on which the swallows depend 
besports itself. But the sign is far from 
being infallible, because fine weather may 


hatch out a certain species of insect which 


never rises to any ereat altitude, and, again, 


insects are at all times hatching from the 


surface of water, and a sudden hatch will 
brin lown the swallows no matter what 
the weathe mndition 


Vhere are many ther beliefs and sup 
positions, but most of them are so trivial 


eXamin 


thei 


useful fie!ds of exploration 


that space does not permit 


tion, and more 


The Red Indian’s Lore 
The Red Indian is 


prophet, and certainly these peop!e are able 


famous as a weathe 


accuracy which seems uncanny. By ye 


huntin and outdoo te thev hav 

developed what might be termed 
weathi sense, possessed to so marked a 
degree. by many birds and beasts The 


Indian may know what is coming in the 


immediate future by the indition of sky 


ind wind, but he lepend upon such 
Mservai n a xtent han pon the 
birds and animals. I have sed an Indian 


n the fall of the vear what kind of a wintet 


wi were it! na he i toid me 
he ind h 5 eop Were Making l ins 
accordin Vv, ind f b dint of yudicious 
yuestionine -Johnnie Indian hats to ie 
questioned—vou can find out his reasons 
tor those belt s, he will k he n ra 
tions of birds and animals ethaps of sma 

earers, perhap movement 
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on the part of the deer, or, again, of some 
thing he has noticed in the behaviour of 
the birds. There is no great secret attached 
to it, and by a hundred different signs the 
Indian comes to his conclusion. It is all a 
part of the science of woodcraft, but it goes 


to show that the birds and beasts unques- 
tionably know what lies ahead. The 
Indians themselves migrate, tribe after 
tribe, because they know what the lean 


months ahead are to hold— going, perhaps, 
to distant fishing grounds, where the con 
ditions will be most in their favour. 

I hope to show later that just as the 
birds and the animals are the red man’- 
barometer, so are our own wild creatures 
a fruitful source of suggestion. Any man 
who is face to face with the great outdoors 
and the folk of the great outdoors all day and 
every day is in a position to become almost 
as proficient as the North American Indian 
—not quite so proficient, perhaps, because 
in this country the wild creatures do not 
migrate overland to the same extent as in a 
land so vast as that which the red man 
hunts. For example, if an abnormally keen 
winter were at hand our foxes and dee 
would not migrate ev masse from the High 
lands to the low-lying fens, which would 
be nothing of a journey compared with 
those performed by many of the wild beasts 
under the eye of the red man. 
our land is small and our winters not over 
keen, it would be 
wild-weather prophets closely in order to 
learn anything from them. 


So, because 


necessary to watch our 


How the Indian Knew 

I remember one dead clear, frosty sunset 
in Northern Ontario meeting an Indian 
named Joe Long, with whom I was wel! 
acquainted, and he advised me that we were 
in for a storm before davbreak. Jt was a 
perfect evenjng, and there were no indica 
tions of a change in the weather, but just 
after midnight a terrific blizzard swept the 
country and 
napping. 

But you or | 
storm Just as tae 


caught) many white” men 
have foretold that 
Indian did had we been 
in the woods at sundown, for he had scen 
pack after pack of 
high, finally to pitch head 
the drifts se as to bury 
pletely. 
territory that when the birds behave in thi- 


might 


willow grouse flying 
foremost into 
themselves com 


It is well known in the north-west 


way a blizzard is near at hand, 
One more example of the human power to 


prophesy ere we turm ultimately to. the 


wild folk. 
could 
accuracy for 


I knew an old Highlander wh 


foretell the weather with infal}ih) 


twelve hours ahead. wi 
twenty four nou 


probable accuracy for 


and with praiseworthy accuracy fo; 


slightly longer period. He had no instry 
ments of any 


he scorned such modern methods, statin 


with pardonable pride that they only misled 


him! 


This man had lived the 
at the foot of one of the 


whole of his lif 


steepest mountains in Perthshi: 


his gate he could look ri: it 
summit. 


e, and fron 


That old mountain was 
weather prophet. Morning and evening 

over eighty vears he had fooked up toward 
her hoary crown, observing th 
the shadows, the altitudes of the « 
the visibility, colour 
and bv these siens he knew Orv 

above this he had acqu 1 the “wi 


sense,” and he could not 


he knew, nor could he have pas- 
knowledge to anothe: 


Rats Foretell Fioods 
At one time I lived i 


the garden of which flowed a -m : 
The stream trom 

mountain tour or five miles 

normally during the summer months it 


the merest dribble, but at anv time 
rainstorm sweeping 


convert it into a roaring t ent NOL Ove 


storm affected it in this w Rain from 


the south, tor example, might leas ul 
altered, while a more moderate showe I 
the north might cause it t : a 

so one was never able to tell with cc 
how the stream would behav 
During the summer months ores 
house rats would forsake the village 


take up their 


-tream, as house rats do, so that { seve 
weeks of tine weather, with the burn 


-ummer level, no rats would be heard una 


the floors of my old hous Phe we evel 


ing would come pethaps in July hen we 


would again hear them, at wh Wwe WO 
xchange nods, with some wh 


ment as, wonde f M (areen s sh 


hel voslings Ip,’ ] n | rt 


hasn't carted his ! ine 
meadow 

For the return of is 
indication that few 
first heartny them. the cam 
and flood out thei mes 


kind in his house Indeed, 


highest and 


up Ils 


a 
nd 
id vou hoy 
might 
= 
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sign 


at that house several years, and the 
was accepted without question. 

During the air-raid period a lady stated 
prior to bomb 
and destroying a 

great disturbance 
am ng the rats in the an ient walls. They 
ap} sared to be leaving the building with 


that several hours a 
falling on her dwelling 


rtion of it she heard a 


a 


ne accord, and dead silence immediately 
preceded the fal All this 
was quoted in several newspapers at the 


ling of the bomb, 


time and met with a good deal of ridicule, 
but personally I ridicule nothing 
bearing upon the preconception of animals. 
\t all 


shake tit 


would 


events, it would take a good deal 
in the belief 
rats will forsake a doomed vessel, and 


faith of t 


he sailor 


over and over again it has been proved 
that rooks will forsake a tree for nesting 
rposes when it grows too old to be safe. 
Brer Rabbit is another excellent weather 
het, and on several occasions I have 


met with parallel experiences to the one 


bout to be described. Taking a stroll down 


e river one fine August evening, I was 
uunded at the great number of rabbits 
be seen on all sides. Familiar with the 

ocality though I was, I could not recall 
ever before having seen so many of them 
about In the woods the undergrowth 


ippeared to be alive with them, and cross- 
the entire con- 
the 
most astounding 
incredible that 
ws could harbour so many tenants. 


ng an open pasture I 
tingent 


met 


swarming forth river 
It 
tacle, for it 


from 


ITTOWS, Was a 


la seemed so 
ew burrs 


\ little farther on I met a water bailiff, 
) Was a good naturalist and .a keen 
bserver, and some comment was passed as 
to the number of rabbits afield, at which 
my companion said that it indicated a heavy 
niall before morning, As a matter of 
‘att, the rain came with a vengeance within 


‘our hours of his passing that remark, and 
r over 
over a week the weather remained un- 


settled, 


The Rabbit’s Wisdom 
The fact is that Brer 


feeding on wet 


Rabbit much 


he 


very 

and 

comes out and makes his heavy meal we 

oelore This I have noticed 

Tepeated|y since the evening when IT met 
Water bailiff. 


grass, so 


the stor m. 


‘n Scotland it is always said in the 
the big lochs that restlessness 
me part of the wild geese and the wild 
Se Indicates wild weather For some 
time I lived on the shores of Loch Ken, 


and repeatedly we noticed the infallibility 
of this sign. If the wild swans, which for 
weeks past had lived sedentary lives on the 
shallow waters of the Galloway end of the 


loch, were seen one bright day to rise 
laboriously awing and fly afield, we knew 
very well that the dry spell was at its 
close. 


A Master of Hillcraft 

The red deer of the Scottish Highlands 
is a master of hillcraft, and as a weathe 
prophet he runs neck and neck with the blue 
mountain hares which share his habitat. 

Truly do these alpine creatures live with 
one eye on the wind and the other on the 
weather, and whereabouts deter- 
mined entirely by the two. The deer which 
is to live must at all times watch the wind, 
and in this, 


their are 


in common with other creatures, 
he is possessed of a wet and super-sensitive 
nose. 

It is often said by sportsmen that when 
a dog is thirsty and his nose becomes dry, 
he loses his keenness of scent, and I 
» the indelicate process 


have 
seen keepers resort t 


of moistening a dog's nose by artificial 
means to assist him in his hunting. The 
facts, however, might be better put. When 


a dog’s nose dries, his exquisite sense of 
smell probably remains unimpaired; but he 


loses his sense of wind direction, without 
which the previous sense becomes useless. 
A Simple Method 

If you or 1 wish to judge the direction 
of the wind, the simplest method is to 


moisten the back of the hand, 


then turn 


the hand slowly till we reach the d sick 
The cold side is the wind side i tS 
why the dog and the det \ W ses 
I sav that the most exquisite sens 
smell is useless unless coupled with an 
equally Keen sense of wind direct Take 


for example, the stag feeding in a mountain 
corrie, 
the broken count 


Owing to 


ing him, the wind, or rather 


currents, descend upon him en 
different directions in as many seconds. He 
is, indeed, in a veritable vortex lasts, 
but as vou watch him from tw ired 
vards distant, suddenly he thin his 
head and, without looking round, he makes 
lean away from the ‘place at 1 vou 
are lying. Clearly he has scented you, but 
never in his sudden alarm does 
straight towards you. Why Because that 
wet nose of his telegraphed instantly to his 
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brain the precise direction from which that 

tell-tale draught among the many came. 
So by Nature's 

nose becomes dry when it falls sick. If 


provision animal's 


it is a hunter it is thus prevented from 
hunting; if hunted, its prompting instincts 
bid it hide from the foes whose direction 


it could not judye. ‘hus it is content to 


lie low and say nothing, which is Nature's 
best remedy for sickness. 
Deer choose their quarters from day to 


day according to the wind. If it is an east 
wind you know that you will find them in 


the deep corries sheltered from the east, 
with the most sunny aspect possible, and 
s» on from every point of the compass. 


During a strong north wind the deer and 
the mountain the 
southern slopes have known hoth the 
forsake the sheltered 
side early in the forenoon and to go ove) 
to the wind side. 


hares 
but I 


hare s to 


congregate on 


deer and the 
So sudden and unexpected 
that it left mystified, 
when a 
and 


Was. the 


but 


move one 


the mystery was cleared few 


later the wind 
weather swept in other 
For the the sheltered 
slope, and the sheltered slope of a few hours 


hours veered 
the 


were on 


stormy 
from quarter. 
now 
ago was now the storm slope. 


How the Hares Tell the Weather 
Mountain 
sands on 


veritable thou 


hills 1 


have 


hares exist in 
had 


noticed this 


certain of the have 
under observation, and | 
power to forecast the weather more 
es pec ally among the hares than among the 
deer. Early in the morning I have walked 
stretch of moorland and started a 
hare from almost every tuft, but returning 


by the 


over a 


same route two hours later not a hare 
was to be seen, albeit the weathe remained 
unchanged. Before lone the change which 


“cleared the air” has occurred. 


Mountaineers have often told. stories of 
seeing strings of white hares migrating 
across the ranees preceding a great 
blizzard, and I myself have known thes 


creatures to forsake a vast 


and 


area of country 


carly in the winter to make their way 


across the slopes to some region where pre 


viously they have been rare Otien they 
entirely leave vast areas of mountain face 
which they have inhabited fo, vears, and 
three or four 


months may ¢ apse ere they 


return That thes movements are governed 


by what the weather 


little do ibt, but an entire lack of swste m 
in our observations prevents us from arriy 
ing at any finite conclusions One 


S160 


individual 


may see enough to fee] quit, 
convinced in his own mind, but it Woul 
require an enormous mass of data. based 
on skilled and accurate observation, to ; 
vince any but himself, and data of th 
kind is difficult to obtain. But ther 
is no fallacy attached to all this. It is q 
condition of known to eve 
hill man, and accepted as 
as the seasons, 


things well 


unquestionab} 


As regards storms near at hand, thes 


alt 


> 
folks. Precedin 


foretold by scores ot wild 


a blizzard I have noticed at sundown ¢h 


the herds of deer were lower d wn the 
mountain face than for week. pest. I have, 
indeed, noticed a general movement to the 
lower levels on the part of hares, dee 


grouse some hours before the b) 


and 


zzard came, 
while there were st ll no siens of 


which the human eve could detect. 


On the River 


Anglers know well that a change has a 
effect: upon) seve hour efor 
occurs The river by which ] spent my 
hood was thrown into heavy spate if 
mcurred in the range where it rose. 
or sixty miles away Owing to the heig 
of that range he ain ften swept 
When with us it) ren ed fair, and 


though there had been rain 


lo ality, the rive micht 
anv dav of the week. be n its f 
Waters a glut o vod f the t 

But always we knew f m 
of the trout when a ospat wa nin 
Sometimes two or three d ( ! 
sometimes a day, mmetimes 
hours, the trout in our waters would assume 
a dourness of attitude which no on 
mistake They stuck to the deep water at 
would not move, and the angler, having 
floxeed in vain, would ) ver to ano 
br ther of his « nd remark tha 
Was dull.” ro his ) would n 
the answet Ve the fish are expectin 
a spate 

The ptarmigan, the swift, the salm 
the starling, the rook and the field v 
are all creatures which, it has been claimed, 


foretell the weather by their movements, to 


sav nothing of such insects as the bee; and 
mly the inability n our part to ead th 
igns aright prevents 1 m obtaining ar 
infallible kev to the s« ts of the weather 
voddess We lave betore is an interestil 

field of exploration, concerning which | 

observations of thers would be very we! 


come, 


| 
| 
= 
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(hildren 


HE cat came into the living room with ately kissed her pet's head “if Twerea cat, 


a mouse in her mouth. The woman I would, so there! I'd have to!’ 
who sat at the hearth reading a lette Had her mother Po looking at her she 


yoked up. Her eyes blazed, the sheets would have noticed the nervous, heaving 
hild’s shoulders that 


movement of the cl 


ittled in her hand. 
‘Take it away from her!” she fiercely accompanied her unjustifiable outburst. But 
Jered her fi‘teen-year-old daughter, who she was once more absorbed in the perusa! 
vas standing beside the long table with her of the letter. From the doorway Lois called 
7 k to what Was going on. back: 
The girl turned swiftly in the direction “Vou used to be crazy about Pillikin when 
f the peremptorily pointing finger. She = she was little, You thought she was 
escued the mouse, handling the dark, adorable! You don’t seem to realize that 
vering body without distaste. It darted — she’d have caught mice then only she didn’t 
at the oj door unharmed. Far from know enough!” 
lisplaying resentment, the cat--a magnifi The words made no impression upon het 
ent coon advanced sociably and rubbed mother at the moment; she heard them, 
self against the slim young legs. She — indeed, but she was thinking of something 
knew who was invariably to be counted upon — else, something that far outweighed them tn 
Iministe hinges of the most subtle importance. They registered themselves, 
iet\ In ipation, she arched het nevertheless, upon some sensitive waxen 
k, purring, the claws. that could teat layer of her brain. 
vhen occasion demanded now alternately Her pre-occupation was with her eldes 
extended and withdrawn with a motion daughter, Claire, married less than a yeat 
ingly rhythmical. and already tired of it. 
Lois bent over, with downward sweep ot “I'm bored to extinction,’’ she wrote from 
amber lashes, Her hair, too, was amber. Cambridge, where she and her student 
They were a study in russets, she and the husband were settled in a tiny apartment 
it day become more firmly convinced 
“You didn’t put anything over on me that that I’m not adapted to domestic existence 
ie, old dear,’ she remarked confidentially, 1 nearly die all day twirling my thumbs 
( ng fer f the golden fur against while Rod’s at the Architectural School I 
finger-tips have absolutely nothing to do, and it’s 
‘Lois, how can you?” protested the awful. T wanted a baby, but see no prospect 
voman beside the fire, in tones so incisive of one. Tf 1T could have a baby things would 
asto be almost violent. “Stop plaving with = be different, maybe. Anyway, Ud give my 
t cruel, horrible creature! Put her out, eves for one. Mother, | don’t think I can 
ou hear mi Put her outside imme ro on with this Phe dullness drives me so 
liately 1” frantic that by the time Rod does get in I’m 
Lois caught the cat in her arms and ready to take his head off, and I do.’’ 
ngrily confronted the speaker The The reader looked up from the letter in 
nimal’s topaz eves gleamed inimically, the lespair. She found it necessary to repleni 
girl’s hardly less so her courage before she could go om with 
“What are you in such a rush about?” It was exactly like Claire, that letter 
she demanded rudely. “And why do vou Wherever Claire was there were scenes 
me like that? T haven't done Loud voices, violent altercations, 
I don’t torture mice! But” ould goad the mildest into them She 
with a half sob, as she passion didn’t mind what she said, or to whom she 
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said it. While still at home she had become 
so impossible that they had seriously con- 
sidered having her looked over by a ne1ve 
specialist and perhaps treated at a sani- 
torium. You couldn't go on _ indefinitely 
letting a girl lie awake half the night, cat 
nothing at meals, and nibble erratically 
between meals at raw pineapples or any 
othet she happened to develop a 


morse] 
fancy lor. 

They had been at their wits’ end when 
an unlooked-for solution had offered itself. 
A suitor for Claire’s hand had fallen from 
the skies, good-looking, serious-minded, 
able, no money of course, and very young, 
but a_ really type.  Claire’s 
mother had done nothing so fantastic as to 
warn him, On the contrary, she had offered 
to contribute—in towards the 
support of the young couple until such time 
as Rodney Ewen should have completed his 
education as an architect, and had rather 
hurried the preparations for the wedding 
than otherwise. 


admirable 


moderation 


Rodney was being given ample oppor- 
tunity, she assured herself, to see Claire as 
she was. Many an explosion of hers had 
he witnessed, as who could help doing who 
spent any time in her society? And if that 
hadn't nothing would. 
Besides, her duty was towards her own 
child, not another woman’s. 

So she had carefully refrained from stand- 
ing in the way of Claire’s happiness. 

And now it would seem that happiness 
was at an end. 


opened his eves, 


She forced herself to resume her perusal! 
of the scrawled, untidy sheet. 

“I’ve been seeing a good deal of Jim 
Cryan lately,’’ it went on, “You know, the 
Jim Cryan I met on the steamer that time. 
Well, he’s here, studying to be an architect, 
too. Only he doesn’t knuckle down to it in 
quite the same way that Rod does, He takes 
my view of life—that it ought to be lived as 
you go along. Hle’s very interesting and 
attractive. He’s here a lot, smitten with 
me, you know, and honestly I don’t think 
Rod objects. It’s my shrewd suspicion that 
hubby's so dead sick of me he’d be glad to 
get rid of me no matter how it came about. 
Under these circumstances I’m naturally not 


doing much hanging back. So don’t be sur- 


prised at anything that may happen. This 
is just a hint to prepare your mind. You 
know I’m an individualist——” 

At this point the characters swam. The 
hands that held the letter contracted, the 
knuckles stood out in knots, Discouragement 


had given 


place to a stronger emotion 


anger, still and cold. Should Claire p: 
ceed to follow out these intimations 
mother was through with her. If she even 


left Rod to come home, she would find +h, 
door shut in her face. The whole tone 
the letter was intolerable, its flippancy 
rageous. She had endured enough from 
this unprincipled girl. 

Hearing footsteps as she sat huddled oye; 
the fire, she shot into the air and the lettre 
fluttered to the floor. 

It was her son Jack who entered 

“How you startled me!” she cried out, 
and he halted, embarrassed, uncertain. his 
collar awry, his shoulders hunched 


He ought to carry himself better, look 
trimmer, get over being such a cub at 


twenty! And why wasn't he working at this 
minute to pass his exam.? She began at 
once to cross-question him 
“How much studying have you done 
day?” she demanded im 
His glance wavered before hers. 


“Oh, I don’t know,” he replied apathe 
cally. “Not much.” 

“Straighten your tie,’ she ordered 
“Stand up. Once for all, do you intend t 


pass that exam. or don’t you: 
He gave her a black look 
“That’s my t 
renly, and flung out. A moment later sh 
heard the front door bang 
At that sound she c: 
What children! 


children 


business,”’ he ret 


lapsed in her 


\\ hat 


ungrate! 


This having children was a bad business 
a desperate business when they grew up! 
Even Lois was no comfort to her any more 

She doubled over and buried her face in 
her hands. 

Her husband came in next, so quietly that 
she did not upied as sl 
was, until he laid a hand on her should 

“Don’t!” she complained 
and shook the hand off. 

“I’m sorry,” he returned with the utmost 
gentleness, 

“Tt was 
covering her face. 
Read that 
thrust it out. 

He read it through and gave it back t 
her. 

“Poor Claire,”’ 


hear him, pre-o 


querulously, 


nothing,”’ she muttered, un- 
“T’m all on edge to-day 
She picked up the letter and 


was his comment. 


” 


“So that’s vour way of taking it, she 

flung back. “Wel! it isn’t mine. If she 
comes here I shan’t receive her. You may 


as well know that first as last. 


sul 
she 
|| 


It annoyed her that he made no rejoinder, 
yuched her arm. 


1 walk,’’ he suggested. 


but oniv t 

“Better 
“Do you 
sh 


ome for 


k him off again more petulantly 


She ok | 
before. Simuitaneously she heard her- 
m: 


vaven’s sake, 


going me! Go 


only 


lo 


Chere’s 


me thing you can 


heard him 
rd, and did not 
had 


com 


step 


} 
t 


him: si 


witness the 
of blood fre 
had told 
and 


ent she wanted 


m the 


when 


m back; she wanted 
nd did not ca 
gh he would 
\t It « he 
svilable 
He shut the door 
ehind him, and 
grasped het 
es desperately, 


i 
culsh of what. she 
ne, And all the 
me she knew that if 
ffered she 
d do precisely “Lois caught the 
e same thin ovel cat in her arms 
n and angrily con- 
sehind exag fronted the 
he need to be 
i to nk 
she had ynized by t, as a 
KNOWS i vught to eat e@rass If 
\ ha kep ) herself and 
Xpiained this to Larry without heat, he 
\ nderstood., Instead, she had 
d clessty for what she could have had 
e askin bought s ide at an ey 
bitan 
rreser she arose with a certain stealth} 
sand, glancing to left and right to be 
€ that nobody was watchin tole out of 
te m and out ot ic use, 
Her pre lutions bore no relation to thy 
i ance the act she wished to conceal 
Her yal les Were too jumbled and confused 
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She was not bent upon suicide; she was only 


going for that walk that she had refused at 
Larrv’s hands. 


It was mid-October, and had lately cleared 
after a heavy rain. Many of the leaves had 
and those that remained hung poised 
on the gs delicately, like butter- 
flies. Under foot colour ran riot 
yellow and mauve and ring-streaked, 
striped and spotted and red; it was 


‘allen, 


twigs 


blinding when she looked down, intricately 
patterned as a Persian carpet, soft as velvet, 
for the harsh crackle had been thoroughly 
soaked out. 


The conformations of the rocks and ledges 


were all discernible; through stalwart 
trunks she saw the low outlines of unsus 
pected little hills; the drop of the leaves 
had laid bare the design of things, deprived 


There was 
hid that was not revealed by means 


nature of her habitual reserves. 


nothing 
+} 


of that sweeping gesture of the year. 


She had no plan except to keep on until 


she should reach the sea For she had lived 
by the sea in other years, until the lease on 


op 
for me, and that is to : 
et me alone!” 
She ’ 
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the old house ran out and the children got 
so big that they needed to be nearer the 
village for convenience. Not that she 
ought to have needed the sea_ to-day 
especially, for every pool of rain water that 
had collected on the path was a little sea in 


itself. There were boats floating upon these 
blue and limpid surfaces: shallops fashioned 


of single leaves, gaily painted, and drawing 
nerhaps a millionth of an inch, 


In the making of these minute observa 


tions she grew calmer, her breast rose and 
fell more evenly, the acute phase of het 
agitation was beginaing to subside. 

The leaves were so wet and the air was 
so still that she made no sound as she 


moved, and seemed to herself to be gliding 
as in a dream. 

Suddenly the 
off. 


musingly. 


path dwindled and trailed 
She paused and wrinkled her f8rehead 
Of course. This 


You had to take to 


was where it 


stopped. the road here, 


walk a couple of hundred feet, and there 
was the entrance, a big flat boulder on 
either side, 

So she did that. 

Automatically she passed between the 
boulders, The driveway was grass-grown 
Once its gravel had crunched under the 


crisp little hoof beats of a piebald pony, 
drawing the happiest of basket She 
hear them now, hoof 
beats, and see the face of 


Arts, 
those 
little child 
who held the reins, a face set in amber. It 
glowed with pride in the belief that 
infinitesimal 
were doing the 
in fact 
down. 


could almost 


the 


those 
real han: 
driving, old 
firm and hold 
There was still another figure in th 
picture, that of Jane, the nurse, se: 
the opposite 
what 


reproductions of 


whereas 
farthes 


had secret 


ted upan 


slope of the small convevane 


in would have been an untenable 


position to any other adult, but which she 
managed skilfully to retain 

With a clutch at her heart, Agnes hurried 
lected d IVEWAYN 


house that had been home 


along the nee towards the 


Nobody: lived there now The window 
were boarded, and the door, To the inside 
of that door a tvped sheet had once been 
affixed by thumb-tacks, headed 

“The Law of Frigate Head. 
“Children, all obey tte Law, 
‘What vou should or shoule not do , 

thus it began. 

She could net recall any more. save* 

“One long mile in cach 

You may go without correcticn.” 


She strt 
but it was gone 


had been written for 


eled to remember 


o 
Ss 


the rest of i: 


gone with the children jt 


low red the barberry was, and how livel: 


the booming of the se 


the children 


Gone! 


Oh, how happy they 


were al 


where wert 


a! But the « hildren 


thev? 


had been when they 


living here in this shabby, musty 
old house that st od in a meadow between 
two seas, happier than they had ever been 
since. It had been a veritabl paradise f 
children. One long mile in each direction 
it had been written tha eV might roan 
each according to his heart's desire. on 
about the stables, another dabbling with 
thoughtful finger in magic pools, a thi: 


piling pine-cones int 


dec p shade 0 an 
Wherever she had 


yoked in 


had glimpsed the flutt 
the distant sound of 
their laughter! 


laughing somewhert 
quarrelled much; th 
to occupy them. ( 


when thev were 


Now the meadow 


lawny was burnt 
despite recent Ta 

f her shoes as she 
m all sides of th 
erself away. Like 


1 
tmiilar loca 


tinuous prowling ab 
rad one hee Nn Waltme 
Every foot of 

peopled for he 

who had n dic 

ess as dead a 

dotted w i it 

pre ent, ( 

thing 


| 
ible 4 

() cou 
hildren ¢ 
Phey were 
simp! solutl 
ttle m Wate i! 

Here flutte n 
ere a ly 
roiled nor data 

Vh ea boome i 
1 down t 


under the 
ent, protec 
] 


ting trees 
hose days shi 


er of a garment, hea 


hey had been always 


be en om 
en did not quarr 
t had been green an 
} 
vant o 
Tt s Che | the sO 
slunk hither and vo 
nable to te 


Was ed 
e where s 
land fe 
ibouts WwW 
t were neve 
} t seashore w 
She t 
mbered of hut 
is, ng 
" r kin wht 
10 it she was ad 
oved 
creacul 
vel! obler 
Thre lemands 
1 he mead 
failures, nothing 
eve hing yet to 
nd frail ships bobb 
mauve 
an to 


| 
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towards the combers lazily upcurling on the 
It would be fascinating to stare 
into one of Jack’s marvellous pools 


with its suggestion of tropical gardens that 


rocks. 
agal 
the receding tide had left. 

In summer there would have been grass 
in this long, dried field, But at 


hoppers 
hopped no 


is season the grasshoppers 
Their galvanic little legs were still. 


more 
Nothing stirred anywhere, nothing save the 
sea. Even the sea only stirred because it 


was restless—not for jov. She shivered, and 
sighed, and recons) lered her childish im- 
’ 
pulse to go exploring for pools at the water’s 
dve. What would their wonders be to her 
unshared ? 

She measured with het 


the distance 


did so she 


eye 
yet to be traversed, and as she 
caught, over a 
yrown, flat rock, a glimpse 
With 
the 


het 


squatting 


of something blue. 


a singing louder than 


sing the sea in 


ears and a thousand ham 


ing ol 


mers beating in her brain, 
she looked more closely, 
and saw that the blue was 
rompers, clothing a grave 
faced who 
dabbled in the 

stick, 

stopped = abruptly 
and stood 
Once she had observed a 


little boy 

Water with 

a slendet 
She 


motionless 


Tor three-quarters ol 


by this 


an hou means, 
and nad learned how foxes 
he 
She had 


down 


behave when they 
themselves alone. 
seeh sit with 


cocked ears, walk about, 
brush swinging, take hi: 


ease, albeit) with wari 
nes 
But alas! Wilder than 
are little boys 
turned to vNnosts, heu 


farms more perfectly 


attuned to gra lations of 


sound Some 


sound must 
made by her 


feet brushing the stubble, 


have been 


he jumped up, threw 
away the stick, and 
f towards the woods 


iast 


ran 


as twinkling leg 
could carry him 
She 


him 


thought she saw 


moving behind the 


4 


 Squatting over a brown, flat rock, she 
caught a glimpse of something blue "’ 
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trees, and she certainly did hear him 
laughing unless it was the screaming of a 
gull, She excited to make 
tinctions, 
Over there, near the stable, she thought 
shout; another one! 
Somebody was certainly creeping along in 
the shadow the building cast! 
It must be Claire whose gingham skirt she 


Was too dis 


she heard a joyous 


glimpsed there. 


She had a special affection for Claire 
because nobody else found her attractive 
just then, with her long ungainly legs, and 
her hair ribbon always awry. Her Claire! 
Her first-born ! So loving, so warm- 
hearted, so sweet! 

While she was still watching, her strain- 


ing ears caught a gurgle close by, infinitely 


by 
ohn Campbell 
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soft, 
voice ! 


Her 


merry and baby’s 
What if she should steal around the 
corner and pounce upon the baby before she 
could get 

But held her back from a 
course so unsportsmanlike. It ought to be 
enough for her that the trout were running, 


engaging. 


away : 
something 


that she had seen their swirls! The place 
was alive with children, here, there and 
everywhere Her children! Oh, it was 


good to be a mother again! She had almost 


it felt. 


By the time she had followed the lure of 


forgotten how 


the little voice to the other side of the 
building, it was coming from somewhere 
else—by the kitchen wing, she thought. 


But only silence was there. 

She was about to retrace her steps when 
heard a le just overhead, 
and there was Jack almost at the 


} 
sne 


gleeful gigg 
the 
She 


dared give no sign of her presence lest she 


top of 
big spruce she was standing under! 
scare him into an attempt to swing over into 
the next tree. She \ means sure 
that a little boy ghost would be able to do 
that. 

She looked back towards the stable. 


sign of life 


was by no 


No 
But surely 
behind the lattice 
around the drying yard! Something fairly 
tall—Claire again, probably! 

With flying feet she hurried around back 
of the kitchen, to a point where she could 
middle of the enclosure. 
An instant later she heard 
a fresh little voice singing a long way off. 

For more than an hour thereafter she ran 
this way and that, always glimpsing the 
little forms in the distance, never able tc 
see them ran until she was so dizzy 
that her emotions became as erratic as those 
of a swirling leaf. Finally, when sea and 
sky threatened to change places, she desisted 
for fear she would fall down, She put both 
hands to her head to steady it, and closed 
her eves. 

When she had somewhat recovered her 
equilibrium she opened them again, and 
there in the middle of the field, half-way 
to the water, a tiny white dress was flutter- 
ing. The baby was going alone towards the 


there any 
Was 


lonver, 


something moving 


look into the very 


It was empty! 


Ciose 


sea! 

Agnes pursued her, throwing caution to 
the winds. But the little white-shod feer 
pattered forward with incredible swiftness. 
Impossible to overtake and save her child 
from danger, perhaps death! 
her 


\genes wrung 
in anguish and tried at least to 


Her 


hands 


keep the beloved little form in sieht 


> 
- 


vision was fast becoming a nightmare, This 
motherhood at long range was beginning to 
pall. 

The little 
diminished by 


figure was dwindling, 
When, to the 
frenzied mother’s relief, somebody was pro 
jected into the foreground who had not been 
there before. This person quietly possessed 
herself of a little hand. It was Jane, the 
nurse, small, slender and watchful, never 
far away when Lois was involved, 


distance, 


The two went on together, more slowl 


Suddenly they stopped, and Jane let the 


baby stand alone. In unfeigned delight the 
soft little palms together without 
sound. What was it that the child saw to 


please her so? 


The others, her companions! \enes 


re only 


careful enough she would have a good view 


might 


have known it! If she we 


of them at last! 

They were coming across the field fron 
the direction of the stable, a horse between 
them, Claire leading it by a halter. The 
were tired, those little ghost-children, at the 


end of a perfect day They did not want 
to play any more, and walked soberly, 

Agnes did not move so much as a toe, 
but, spellbound, feasted her eyes upon th 
little cavaleade. 


As for 


waited, 


the baby, she sti 


he posture expressive of such 


welcome as one is only capable of unde 


three. For, under three, the time element 


is surrounded by vagueness. It may be 


day that you have endured separation from 


those beloved, it may be a minute; which 
ever it is, reunion is ecstasy, 


When they 
and 


met, the five stood whispering 


consulting together, the horse’s ear 
g g 


first pointing forward, then lying back. His 
long, melancholy face was grave with re 
sponsibility towards those little shades. 
For our animals are a part of us, | ou 


nurses, and there is no past worth remem- 
bering in which they do not participate, 
Agnes, gazing, saw that great, liquid ey 
glow suddenly brilliant as a live coal, At 
the same moment the sun’s rays assumed an 
odd slant around Jane’s head She had 
never before observed that sunlight mad 
circles, like rings around the moon. Ther 
was certainly a circle about Jane's head 
now, as she lifted the baby upon her arm, 


with deliberation, tenderness 


and dignity 
The other hand she held out to Jack. Claire 
halter swinging, 
and looked up in 
1t all of them, 


came loping towards her, 
flune an arm 
her face 


around her, 


;ane looked down 


| 
| 
= 
| 


anner acyuired through much observa- 


inam 
her lap. 


tion of little babies lying in 


They went away in the direction of the 
woods like that. 
“Tane!” shrieked Agnes. “Bring them 


back! They’re mine!’ 
But Jane continued to glide forward un- 
disturbed with the children, the circle about 


her head becoming strangely white and 
juminous. 
Agnes followed them with her eyes, awe- 


disappeared around the 
lost her 
She would 


they 
they 


struck, until 
urn, Since 
vlad that Jane was with them. 
have hated to think of them wandering about 


were she was 


the darkening woods without Jane. 
She stared into the blank face of the 
use. It told her nothing. With a sob 
flung herself face downwards on the 
turf and pillowed her head in her arms. 
It was the sudden thought of Larry that 
touched her misery with consolation. Larry 


would be anxious about her because she was 
ut alone alter dark. 

The realization that still 
brought back a little warmth to her 
Though her children had grown up into 
strangers, r husband had remained un 

anged. She was conscious of a faint pull 


had Larry 
heart. 


she 


ne 


towards the old life on his account, 

It was too lonely here, and the wind was 
sing, She must get home to Larry, and 
I eligi nt, and tea. 

Towards the west, a sliver of moon was 


swimming in a sky delicately pink. Because 
and little, and tender, 
hand to it. But 
She let hei 
to her 
ot 
moving 


was a child moon, 


stretched out a wistful 


tremained covly where it was 


ind drop, and lly feet. 
rf 
ot 
amed at |} 
sinuous 
s, Pil 
Let the beware. 
\ones stooped to her 
‘Here, 


the cat ran towards her 


SOTTOW 


rost 
the lit windows her 
eived 
the 


t 


‘r Sta 


it own 
at 


eves 


In sight 


Ise, she something 


le edge lawn, Two alert 


of 
cover 


crouch- 
dark 
destiny. 


rtlingly 
Under 
likin was 


out a 


ng form, of 
wing out her 
chance mouse 
compassionately 
lled 


puss, puss,’ she ca softly, and 


For three 


scratches on her head 


she would have sold 
her soul 
“p 
Poor Pillikin, Agnes murmured in 
ompunction. “T was very unjust to vou. 
You see, 1 didn't understand that being 


sfown up was what made all 
Lois told me, 
The 


difference, 
but I didn’t take it in.” 

accepted her ay pology. With a 
Weaving motion she w alke d delicately back- 
Wards and forwards in front of her 


the 


Cat 


once ol 
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twice, tail swinging. Then she darted off 
into the night. 

Before the door a sentinel figure had 
stationed itself, poised in the uncertain 
moonlight like some slim, illusive nymph, 
its small head over-weighted by its newly 
coiled-up hair. The sight of it was ecstasy 
to Agnes, Lois was watching for her! That 
aloof, antagonistic child, worried because 


in! 


swectheart !” 


she did not come 

“I’m right here, she called 
out reassuringly. 

Instead darting forward to meet 
however, the little girl pivoted about swiftly 
and flung the front door open, 
releasing a flood of light. 

‘Here she dad!” she cried nervously, 
and her mother’s spirits fell, It was not of 
own volition, then, that Lois was there. 
She was acting under orders. I¢ occurred 
to Agnes that it would have been more like 
Larry to come out and meet her himself. 

She forgot her disappointment, however, 
when saw him in the doorway, 
silhouetted against the light, hands 
ing the framework on side. 
to: Le 
sigh 


ot her, 


on tiptoe, 


is, 


her 


she 


u 
gr 


asp- 
either 


o! contentment 


t Was 


good to home 
With long 
hastened het 
“Agnes! 
cried 
you: 


get 
a she 
steps. 

Where have 
‘How could | have missed 


looking for you all ever the 


vou been?” he 
hurriedly, 
I’ve been 
place.” 

She 


white 


up at him. How terribly 
and tired he looked! Aimostoald, with 


his eves. 


smiled 


those shadows undet 


murmu! 


to 


worry you, Larry,’’? she 
‘T’ve only been 


Head.”’ 


ner. 


idn’t mean 
ed contrite] 
to 
went round 


Head!” he 


a 


walk Frigate 


rm 


“Frigate repeated, amazed 


That gloomy hole! House all gone to 
seed! It never occurred to me you'd go 
there, I went the othe: way,’ 

His arm was — His tone, too, 
was agitated. Her absence must have upset 
him very much. 

Let’s go in,”’ she said, and started, but 
he he d her back 

“Just a minute.’? His voice was still 
tremulous. “I’ve got something to tell you 
first. Try not to go up the air.” 

“What is it?” she demanded, with appre- 
hensive intake of breath 

He let his arm fall. 

“Claire's come home,’’ he said. 

Far from receiving the news in the 
manner he had anticipated, she displayed 


positive pleasure 


Noe 
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“Oh, Larry!” she exclaimed, her eyes 
shining. “Why, that’s wonderfui! It’s 
perfectly wonderful that she should have 
I must see her immediately. 
I tell you 


come—to-day. 
What are you stopping me for? 
I want to see her at once.’’ 

Still he detained her. 

“Wait! Oh, Agnes! 
you? She's not alone.” 

“You don't mean to tell me she’s brought 
Rod? Everything must be all right, then! 
Why did you make such a mystery of it, 
Larry? I thought you were trying to pre 
pare me for something. I was half afraid 
there’d been an accident.” 

He his in an attempt at 
further speech, closed them, opened them a 
second time, and brought out: 

“It's not Rod with 
Jim Cryan. They're their 
Canada.” 

She swayed and would have fallen had he 
not caught and supported her. 

“T conldn’t--very well put her out,’’ he 
stammered, as though he found it necessary 
to justifv himself. “Not out of the house! 
A man—couldn’t do that to a girl, could 
he? Especially his own daughter. I—I told 
them to sit down and wait till came 
in. I'd begun think 
coming !” 

His troubled eves hung on hers. 

“Nobody's going put Claire 
Larry,” she said slowly, “nor any guest that 
This is her 


How can I tell 


»pened 


lips 


It's 


to 


her. 
wa\ 


she’s got 


on 


you 


to you were 


to out, 


she brings home.” 
“But 
She looked into his face. 


” 


you said 


“Something’s happened to since 
then,’’ she told him. “I’m not the same 
person I was two hours ago.’’ 

He drew a long breath, put his arm 


around her, and opened the library door. 

\n ill-assorted pair stood facing them, the 
girl a little in front of her male companion, 
one hand on the table where the lamp stood, 
the other arm hooked through his, 


Claire looked defiant, the young man 
scared and miserable. 

He cast upon her mother an imploring 
glance. 

“T—meant to wait at the dock, Mrs. 
Wilmer,” he hastened to explain, with a 
painful flush, “but Claire insisted on my 
coming with her. She wouldn’t allow any 


thing else 

He was not bad-looking as young men 
go, well built if rather nondescript, with 
skin ly freckled, reddish hair, 
straight nose, and nice eyes 


a 
a 


light 


tau 


“You know Claire,’’ 
bit his lips for letting 


he added, and then 
the words come out 


“She’s vamped him,” said Lois solemn| 


in a small voice that nobodv heard. 
Claire could not fathom her mother’. 
look. She had expe: ted an outburst of the 


sort that her hysterical temperament throve 
on, and when none ensued she did not knoy 
what to do exactly. Her companion youch 
safed her no help; even when si 
arm insistently he remained mute. 
disgusted with him, and 
like an angry cat. 

Then, with a steely glance towards the 
members Jack, 
hearing voices, had come in from the ad 


1e jerked his 
She Wa 


glowered at hi 


assembled of her family 


joining room-——she entered upon an explana 
that 
“I've brought Jim here,” 


tion had not been asked. 
she announce 
, “because I'm not 


We’ 


me you I’m pro 


ina high, metallic voice 


ashamed of what we’re doing. re el 


ing, and [ don’t mind te] 


of it. We left Cambridge this mornin 
Rod doesn't know vet I'm telegraphing 
him from the port. [ didn’t telegraph 4 
mother, because it was perfectly convenien 
to stop over a train, | came to put 

to you, either to accept Jim, or to lose me 


take vour choice 


or evel You can 
Bursting with fury, Jack threw his 
around his mother as though to protect 


from physical violence 


“Don’t vou dare use that tone to het 
he thundered, glaring. “ Who do you think 
you are, anvway? Cut it out, I tell you! 
Cut it out.” 

But Claire had no intention of cutting 
out At last she had stirred up somebod 
to something, 

“I'm waiting,” she declared, unmoved 
stimulated, rather ‘What's the answe 
She tapped with high-heeled slipper ims 
lently upon the rug 

To her amazement, Agnes came toward 
her with outstretched hands and_ nothing 
but love in her face. Nobody however dens 
could have mistaken its expression, It ga\ 
Claire a terrible shock 

“Stop!” she commanded huskily, blinking 


as though she had been struck. She shrank 
away from her mother as if fearing a second 
and sharper blow She vot it 
gathered her into her arms Haim 

“Claire—my darling!” she whispered 
brokenly, “If vou were to It 
I wouldn’t give you up! 

And Claire succumbed the 
with loud outcry, as was Wa 


| 


clung to her mother wi 
S24 


he 
Kissed 


Every 


again. 
the dovoi 


passionately ovel and ove) 
hody else went out, Larry closing 


tly upon the two. 
Little bv little Claire’s emotion 


Her racked body relaxed. Their 
changed, It was Agnes now who was being 
held, her smooth head, so like that of Lois, 
ng on Claire’s shoulder. 


subsided. 
positions 


soi 


“} don’t understand 
rl. can’t make it out, 
same, mother. | 
ised to hate vou 
and 


muttered the 
You're —not the 


almost, and 
could die 
uu this minute, 


fo 


lo you know 


Yes, die.” 
“I've been re 
memberin 
hispered 


\enes 
why. 


That's 


I've been remem 
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his place beside her, waved his cap, smiling. 


The motor started; they were off. 
They had a delightful run of an hour’s 
duration to the station. They talked almost 
continuously, for they were on easy terms by 
f intimacy. 
enjoined 


terms almost o 
Jimmy,” 


this time 
“Write to 


mec, Agne 


ering our life at 
gate Head.” 
Frigate 
1, the 
uted I'd 
ist’ forgotten 
too. We loved 
ch other there, 
\ ind [—just 
ke this 
Her encircling *** Oh, mother!" the girl faltered, 
ms trembled ‘How could you ? | was going 
There was no to set him free 826 
eel left in’ het 
ut only a 
devouring hunge 
such as Agnes had never known For on the plattorm, a Pullman porte 
\enes had borne children, and Claire had stepped forward oth sly to take the bags 
\s she now looked upon her mother, And Jim, without hesitation, promised that 
ight she have looked upon her child if} he would. 
had had one during that turbulent year. The gong sounded Phe boy sitated 
So whipped off his cap, kisst er, ned, and 
sprang up the steps 
One morning several days later the little “Don’t like to leave his mother the 
ar that \enes drove was brought round to porter thought 
the door Presently Jack came out with a When the train ad iffed , Agen 
Well-worn sult-case in either hand. These remained. She went int the station, 1 
i bestowed, Whistling, and went back chased apples, selected one it of the pape 
Then his mother appeared, dressed for bag, and bit into walkin 
hotoring,, with the ulstered figure of Jim and down the plattorn 
Cryan following. Claire and Lois in linen, The incoming train) was due in fir 
and Larry in golt Clothes, emerged to stand minut She had a st op 
und the door Tack joined them Good- up 
es were said, hands was casuallv shaken: By collusion wih Larry had bee 
an ordinary departure was apparently in arranged that Claire s d be alone t 
ss such as might have occurred any library when they back 
‘ay. Agnes got in, and the guest, taking Her mother brought Rod in her there 
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He was calm enough until he saw her, 
when he began to breathe heavily. 

“Claire! ” he burst out in a queer, hoarse 
voice. 

“Rod! Oh—mother! ” the girl faltered. 
“How could you? Why did you? I was 
going to set him free.” 

“But I don't want to be free protested 
the boy, almost crying. “I want 
Claire! I know we do nothing but fight 
when we're together, but all the same, if 
vou're not coming back to me I'd rather not 
live!” 

Agnes put out a hand to each. 

“Come here, children,” she said authori- 
tatively. “Come here, both of you.” 

They obeyed because they were almost 
literally children, accustomed still to be told 
what to do; more amenable to beneficent 
influence than either would have been will- 
ing to admit; their self-confidence only 
simulated; their arrogance pathetic, their 
ignorance colossal; their youth, in matters 
of judgment, a heavy handicap. 

She pulled them toward one another until 
they were well within the magnetic sphere, 
and then, when nothing could have dragged 
them apart, and without a word, she stole 
softly out of the room. 

Lois was standing al! by herself in the 
hall. She seemed to recall some- 
thing, for her smooth forehead was wrinkled 
delicately. The hair had come down that 
she had failed to fasten securely, and hung 


you, 


trying 


half-way to her waist in heavy, burnished 
points. Her amber lashes swept her cheeks. 
She lifted to her mother’s 


s those curious. 
dappled eyes of hers, eyes flecked wit! 
green and amber, so suggestive of sunligh: 
drifting through leaves. 

“T’ve been having the same dream,” si 
confided, “every night since Claire came 
home. Nothing much happens in it, so 
don’t see why I should. In the morning 
can only remember parts of it. But the 


I 


the same parts, so I know it’s the same 
dream. ” 
Agnes put her hands on the shoulders 


that would one day be exquisitely moulded, 
but were angular as yet. 
“Try to tell me,” 
Lois frowned, perplexed. 


she invited. 


“The sea was in it,” she hesitated. “And 
red berries, and—and little ships with 
purple sails. We were all over the place 
running, and playing, and laughing—Jack 


and I and Claire. Jane was with us, and 
some horse. I don't 
anywhere, and I didn't 


remember dad being 
see you, but I can t 


get over the feeling that you were some- 
where around. ” 

Her mother lifted one of the heavy 
strands, and stood holding it mu: 


between her thumb and forefinger. I 
the mass, 


she laid it back with the rest of 
and stroked it. Last of all, she kissed Lois 
exactly in the middle of her bright, 


burnished head, and smiled mysteriously. 


Desirable 


Freehold Residences 


O Cronk-na-Voddy, 


By 
Eustace Stone 


Mogador, Toorak, 


The Nook, The Nest, The Nuttery—I know 

Your meretricious frailty, built for show, 

Your colours, red and green or white and black; 
And you are built, from floor to chimney-stack, 
For men and women who allegiance owe 

To genteel shibboleths, who come and go 

In pride of furhishings that others lack. 

For they have purchased raucous gramophones. 
Rank aspidistras also stand in pots 

Upon their tables, but upstairs, | ween, 

They have no room for cradles nor for cots; 
They pray not for a little King or Queen 

To lift their souls to Heav'n with baby tones 
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since | was born. Many writers we admit 


The Riddle 
of Life 


How should we take life? 
some great writers. 


Some Great Writers Answer 
By 
W. Kingscote Greenland 


These articles show the answer given by 
‘ 
Next month, * 


William Wordsworth’s Testimony.’ 


No. 1.—Robert Louis Stevenson’s Reply— 
Take Life Romantically 


‘ HERE are none so queer as folks,” 
says a Lancashire proverb. And it 
may be added: “There is nothing so 

uzzling as life.’”’ It puzzles in three ways: 

What it is, What it means, and How 


Phe first puzzle we must leave to the 
entists: it is their business to find out 
fe’s origin and essence 

‘he second puzzle is the special province 
religion; what life means is the question 


questions to the various faiths of the 


But how life should be ved is every 
s siness, [01 the simpie reason t 
vervbody has got a life to live. How, then, 
sh 1 this gift of life ours be taken 
Ww 


What is the best way of living ? 


“R.L. S.” the Best-Beloved 


There are two advantages in taking the 
vidence of Robert Louis Stevenson, First, 
ise bevond controversy he is the best 
1 man of letters of our times Th 


nelish speaking world has taken 
ts heart as it has taken no other write) 


love, but he has been loved 


i 


nd all others, And the reason for this 


wine to the fact that he 


( ramanttc explanation of the riddle 
If he ther a Ivantage is that there 
no doubt or uncertainty about what h 
We s » him You romped in) Edin 
gh, idled at the univers tv, were called 
he B neve ( he 1 ne 
nounced Calvinism q relled with vour 
) is to what vou should ed 
ss America in an en int rte 
halfpenny a line for a Chi pape 
tht fever in San Francisco and nearly 
ed there would have ied but tl you 
fre nursed back to life by an Ameti an 


lady whom you afterwards married painted 


in Paris, wrote the best boys’ book and the 
classic volume of children’s poems in the 
nglish language, hunted 
world for a climate that your pitifully 
bleeding Jungs could stand, 


half over the 


matchless artist and most popular novelist 


and essavist of our day, ruled as ar lored 
native prince in your Pacific exile 


home at 


Samoa, became the friend and confidant of 


a le grea men and women o he are, 
loved evervbo jut COW das had a pre 
ference bovs and es and miss irles 
ind comrades o the sou championed 
Fathe Damien | leper priest, and was 
br n the high rock facine the mighty 
Pa , carried up there by way « e Road 
of th Grateful He rt, had an ideal wife, 


and wrung success ot 


t of crippling con 
sumptive conditions. Tell us, Mr. Been 
Everywhere, Mr. Seen-Everythine, Mr 
Know-! vervbody, tell us hat you 
nake of lite Ot his answer there can be 
no manner of istake “Tl tried to make 
¢ in ! 
A Manifold Personality 
In ent mak 
m I t 5 nisin 
nats WoO iIn\ ad 
( \ it ed b he f 
1 ersona il 
it h ( \ = 
e realist or raman . n davs 
wl i man is mservative 
because no one is. eithe tor evervone is 
had k a 
fa tlebres ! B 
ve I yn 
mposite n 
i itizen of the \ Ab Nn trave ‘ 
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who spent most of his life in bed. Exulting 
in adventure as one of God's own pioneers, 
he chronic invalid. Serious lay 
teacher and most winsome of moralists, yet 
lover and playmate of children and himself 
half madcap, half freakish Robin Good- 
fellow. Vivid and even piercingly clear 
‘amalyst of human weaknesses, and delight 
ing in portraying moral dilemmas, yet ovet 
all his pages blows the oxvgen of hope and 


Was a 


the wholesome ozone of bravery. 


strict Puritan upbringing we shall not find 
him clad in of the 
pious cut, He belonged to that choice little 


Naturally spontaneous and in spite of h 


garments conventional 
company of great writers in the last century 
who habitually underestimated the amount 
of religion which they possessed, of whom 
Carlyle and Matthew Arnold 


Was one 


another. He betrayed his religion rathe: 
than exhibited it. But few men have had 
more. Listen to the wonderful words in 


which he writes to his father of what might 


be called his conversion, in a well-known 
letter from Paris: “1 was never conscious 
of a struggle, and I registered no vows. | 
seem to have come about like a well-handled 
ship. There stood at the heim that un 
known Steersman whom we call God.”’ 


Phrases That Have Lived 


A hundred phrases that have passed into 


the texture of our lives come to mind 
“We were not sent into this world to 
succeed, but to fail in good spirits."’ 
“Gentleness and cheerfulness are the two 
perfect virtues.”” “We are not damned fo: 
doing wrong but for not doing right.” 


“Make failure splendid by courage and it 
won't differ from success. On his cofttin 
he said he hoped would be inscribed 
“Here lies one who meant well, tried a 
little, failed much.”’ He trusted men would 
say of him as he passed: “There goes 
another faithful failure.” His whole atti 
tude towards God and the moral world was 
shot through with the colours of a high 
endeavour, and not in the darkest days of 


his exile, affliction and struggle for a livine 
did a word of protest or cowardice escape 
his lips. ‘Yo all lif 


life’s inscrutable mystery, 
whether evil 


pain, he applied his 
iridescent faith in the ultimate goodness of 
existence. 


ot or 


The Secret 
I have already said that his unique place 

affections to the 

in judgments 


in oul is due romantic 


element all his of things, 
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This comes out with very conspicuous clear. 
ness when we seek to discover the secret of 
his charm and the hold he has on us all. 

That secret undoubtedly lay in two direc. 
tions. First, in his profound 
himself, Robert Louis 
deeply interested in, wondered at, praye 


interest in 
Stevenson was 
for, stood in awe of, and hoped for the bes 
in Robert Louis Stevenson. So to speak, he 
never quite got over himself. He was con- 
vinced, and that without taint of conceit, 
that he had been sent into this world for a 
purpose—-to be himself, to he 
and get the most out of himself. And this 
passionate self-belief redeemed every how 

ny. He 


esteemed it a tremendously responsible an 


make 


best 


of his life from the curse of monoto 


1 


exhilarating thing to be alive in such 
world as this. 
* The Gift of Being a Child” 

The other clue to his charm is well put 
by his friend J. M. Barrie, when he said 
Stevenson “had the gift of being a child 
again at will.” Much of his romantic oi 
lodk on life is due to this, He was an im 
mortal, incurable child. He said he 
no fun in the grown-up business, and inde 
at times there does not seem to be ve 
much. He is the Peter Pan of literatu 
the boy who wouldn't grow up, and if yon 
want a definition of his religion, surely 


was Peter Pantheism. This incurable child 


likeness protected him from life’s dulling 
and deadening power and caused him nevet 


to renounce his enthusiasms 


Two other elements in his composition 
helped him to see life from the romanti 
angle. One was that he had a distinct 
ingredient of the preacher, the advocate, in 
him. Life is alwavs a romance to the man 
who believes he has a message to deliver, 
and R. L. S. certainly believed he had, as 
lozens of his prayers and_ brilliant la 
sermons prove and as every love of his 
‘Lav Morals,’ “A Christmas Sermon,” and 
his essays knows. But the book in which 
he most vividly shows this is “ Virginibus 
Puerisque,’’ one of the golden books ot 
gentle and shrewd wisdom in our Englis 
tongue. There, among other things, he dis 
courses in charming, witty, unofficial, pene- 
trating language on love and marriage—the 
stuff of most human romance. And when 
this is read in the light of his own most 


romantic and successful life-partnership we 
have no wiser or lovelier idyll of the love 


of man for woman. In some ways he seems 


have been the last of those who in fiction 


| 
= 
= 


nd essay cherished the belief im the powel 
ant 

¢ wedded love to glority this drab human 
of W { ) 

hunt for bread and butter. 


Life Always in Movement 
other 
element. 


the 
always in 


him 


saw life 


element in 


He 


movement; indeed, he 


lhe 


dramatic 


Was 


sald it ought to go 
of the drum and Lite to 
, and he pleaded always 


the music file, 
lim Was a stage 


“a dash of s his own 


ds. The feverish agile spirit that dwelt 
lis fragile consumptive body leaped and 


exulted, and difficulty, and 


poverty lack o 
rdles him to 
,and despondent moods and lonelines- 


ccess were so MmaN\ nu 


and 


{ heart 


sorrow were tests of Courage and proots 
and faith. 


The Gift of Vision 


Stevenson had many gifts; to look at any 


portraits 


me of his innumerable lam 
Wriie 

As his 
endowed R. L. S 
ot 
as his eves soft, brown, deep- 


and 
as | 


stakably 


ing several at this moment 


is to one of these 
his Creat 


superiat 


Just 


( {Ui} ment 


to a ve ‘gree with the ent 


Vision 
smouldering with divine tire his 


ef physical feature, so was sight his chief 


ritual endowment. Now if vou turn sight 
side you get insight, for insight is inside 
sight. Stevenson had marvellous, often un 
y, insight. Life to him was such a 
mantic experience because he could see 
Was going on inside people. He 
ssessed = Nathanie Hawthorne's clair- 
mt power of peering into the hearts 
nd minds of men and women. Like some 
ual burelar, he could steal into the 

n when his characters were sleeping and, 

latch of the wart’s door, peep 
survey there all the weird tangle of 

man motive and desire. Hawthorne used 


Oo give us “The Scarlet Woman,”’ 


nd R. L. S. used his to ve us “Dr. 
Jek and Mr. Hyde,”’ Thrawn Janet,” 
and many another brilliant tale of moral 
Isignt 
In “Dr. Jekvll and Mr. Hyde,’ the 
sfeatest’ parable anguage except 
Bunyan's, ave the eternal mystery of 
al per rity the two f us in each ot 
No wonder life was a thrilline adven 
flo fim, for in eve me he met and in 
n between the better self 
© hi Ca 1 tivhtin 
h it Leite 
hecame dramatic um, d 
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treadmill or a flat routine, but a battlefield 


on which every instant mighty issues were 
lost and won. 

His many biographers and critics tell u- 
that Stevenson's vreatest title to 
added 


virtue 


the world’s 
gratitude is 


he 


that he brilliancy 
coodness 


made attractive 


Photo; 
Waiter Barnett. 
sp endid., He never cracked it up like the 


solemn moralists, he itup. dingy 


South Sea [sland den o1 
in 


k-dinburgh slum o1 


shore Was alwavs his with 


fluttering flags that celebrated inward con 
que sts. 


in living the 
romanth fe is that to do it 


Perhaps the only difficulty 


} 


Stevensoniall, 


vou must always regard virtue as inte 
esting not only worthy but 


supreme 
devi 
scarlet and gold and all 


fascinating. In other words, when the 


monopolizes all the 


the seduction or martial music for his evi 
and leaves flat virtue without a banner o1 
e, then romance is dead 
lie til hearted, resilient Bohet 
who dealt in pirates, deacons, beach 
mbers, judgee, madcaps and children, 
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whom the whole world loved as “R. L. S.,” 
had his message like other 


great writers. 
The Message of “R. L. S.” 

First, he taught sympathy and apprecia- 
tion. Condemnation 
comprehension, and he 
of the 


with him was non 
the truth 
declares that 


When his 


cherished 


proverb which 


is to forgive all.’ 


French 
“To know all 


aunt fell out of the window and saved het 
life by falling on a passing baker, his 
stately Scotch mother called it a “ Provi- 


Little Robert Louis at once in- 
quired what sort of a Providence the baker 
thought it? 
fection 
view. 


denc 


There you have him to pet 
he always saw the baker's point of 
And a point of view it is, 


because it is the other fellow’s point of view, 


romantl¢ 


Secondly, his was the gospel ot healthy- 


mindedness, invalid though he always was. 
One of his master words was health. He 


hated cynicism, and the excuses that weak 
ness always makes, and he had no time- 
as we say—for those who always blamed 
destiny for their failure. “ Without energy 
repentance is a rise up and do 
better.”’ 


disease ; 


The Duty of Happiness 

But the third item of his romantic creed 
was the duty of happiness—the obligation 
to be glad. He said: “If your morals make 
you dreary, depend upon it your morals are 
wrong.” his poem “The 
Celestial Surgeon” occurs the illuminating 
phrase, “My great task of happiness.” 
Now R. L. S. did not. mean pleasure, 
because pleasure is rather a substitute for 
sake of 
“The man who has always been 
plous and 


famous 


happiness; h; ppiness for the 
others, 
never happy will have a very 
long face on the day of judgment.” 
But that he 

by shutting his eves to the darkei sides of 
life Listen to this 

grapher, M1 


slow The 


critics may urge succeeded 
recorded by his  bio- 
Balfour 


dust of the 


Graham “Recovery 


Was Very street refuse 


gave him Eyyvptian ophthalmia, and sciatica 


gave him more paip, and 
suffering 


he was alrea ly 

The heen 
rhage was not yet healed, and we have nov 
the injunction to absolute silence, orders 
patiently obeyed, distasteful though the, 
were, In silence and the dark, and in acute 
suffering, he was still cheery and undaunted 
When the ophthalmia began and the doctos 


caoctor 
first 


from restlessness. 


Ui- 


announced his diagnosis, Mrs, Steven- 
son felt that it was more than anvone 


couid 
be expected to bear, and went into anothe 


room, and there, in he 


own phrase, “sat 
rang his 
him, saving, it 
“Well, I suppose this is t} 


very best thing that could have happened?" 


and gloomed.”’ Louis bell, and 


she went to the bitterness 


of her spirit 


“Why, how odd!” wrote Louis, “] Was 
just going to say those very words.” 
Unconquerable 

What can vou do with a man like that? 
There's nothing you can do with suck an 
unconquerable and skv-blue optimistic but 
one thing- imitate him. No, it was not 
“temperament” merely, not fortunate 
“make-up.’? It was deliberate, resolute 


determination to throw into relief 


the better 


elements and features of existence. Ina 
word, it was Faith. He said: “If L were in 
hell, I should still believe.’’ Acain he said: 
“To fret is humanly undignified, suicida 
foolish, theologically unpardonable,” 


No, the truth is that Stevenson threw 
the riddle of life the eolden light of 
romantic spirit. If to others it was a waltz 


or a burden, an enigma or even a curse, to 


him it was a supreme and orlous adven- 


ture. And so we will Jeave him with the 
lines of his own epitaph, which they carved 


tomb fronting the 


his 


Pacitic 


rock: mighty 


Under the wide and starry sky, 

Dig the grave and let me lie. 

Gsladly I live and gladiy die, 

And 1 laid me down with a will. 
*orave for me: 
longed t be, 
me from the sea, 
hill.” 


This be the verse you 
lies where he 
sailor, h 
home from the 


Here he 
Hlome is. the 


And the hunter 
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F the garden deep sunk below the 
level of its surroundings the sym- 
pathetic stranger, glancing over the 

thorn hedge which bounded the path to the 

mill, might have said 

“Here is something that has been allowed 

ather than encouraged to survive.” 

The walls retaining the land on three 
sides, crumbling in places, refuges for ferns, 
losses, tiny bright-eved creeping plants, 
ust have witnessed labour long gone to 
st; the steep flight of narrow, broken steps 
embered the tread of dead generations, 
flowers, sprawling over their 
rders, or reaching wildly upwards, all un 
and unkempt in their beauty, added to 


id-world impression—lupin, del 


hintum, sweet william,  none-so pretty, 

peony, monthly and moss rose, foxglove . 

nd the fruit trees, apple, pear, plum, 
, had aged to dei repitude Also, one 

ght have discovered shrubs herbs 
once upon a time, to sorcerer and 


h 
On the fourth side uprose the grey gable 
fthe mill, its rough, austere surface pier ed 


one slit of a window high in the anele 
nde the red tiled re ot. 


Grim, torbidding 

wall had been, but for the great disk of 
ereen lichen behind and above the wheel, 
vhich had the softening effect of a shadow, 
he wheel itself, turning with a rumble 
was cheerful, melancholy or monoton 
*, according to the hearer’s mood, was of 
‘over-shot sort 


and as the clear water 
ashed from the sluice into the descending 
ughs an endless spray was thrown. off, 
corner of the garden cool and 
Peasant, or chill and siniste r, as the season 
uld have it. 


th . 
In the full sunshine of this summer after 


moon the garden glowed; even the gable had 

Yellowish tint as of warmth, and the 
Was a scatter of jewels in a rainbow 
haze, Save the wheel’ rumble there wa 


Ma not of Nature Inside the mill the 


me had been still 


since noon. An hour ago the note of an 
antique bell, oddly pathetic, had given 
warning of the hoisting or lowering of a 
loaded sack through the traps in the floors- 
then the mill door had slammed—the talk 
of two men had died in the distance. 

On a bench in the garden sat a man, 
whose hair and short beard were almost 
\ big man, his attitude and look 
hinted that something other than years and 
toil had aged him. His countenance, for all 
its rugged honesty, was mild and fine in 


white. 


its suggestion of steadfast faith and patience. 
He was clad in rough homespuns, old and 
shabby. Hands crossed on a stout staff held 
between his knees, he sat motionless, appal 
ently watching the wheel. 

On the weedy path to his left young 
man paced slowly, restlessly, to and fro 
There was honesty, too, in his shaven coun 
tenance with its cleaner-cut) features, but 
worry. was ill-concealed. He was dressed in 
smart tweeds; from his left hand hung a 
golf-cap; in his right was a cigarette, un 
lighted, possibly forgotten 

The old man spoke, ending a long silence 


ris marvellous how little the wheel 


needs, but it needs it alwavs. 

The voung man halted, smiling taintls 

“You were saving that when T was a smal 
bov, father. 

“Well, ‘tis a true savin’: and ‘tis the same 
wi a man-—-needs little, but always 
Come, Willie, sit ve by me and smoke von 
cigarette. I have a thine to sav to ve 

Willie obeved without hesitation, though 
apprehension looked from his eyes H« 
knew what was coming; his mother had 
warned him. Even now he seemed to feel 
her clasp of sympathy, see her look of sup 
plication, hear the end of her story: “But, 
Willie love, ‘twould break his heart.” 

John Dickson moved his statf slight 
and resettled his hands. This gaze remained 
on the wheel or wa it the scatter of ewel 


in the rainbow haze 


W 
is 
| 

was cold; the Willie waited, traversing in thought the 
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last twelve vears of his life. 


He remembered 
his boyish desire to be a doctor, his sir gle- 
handed siruggle to attain it; his college 
career, broken off when nearly completed 
. the war itself, in France 

his three brothers 


by the wat 
James, the gamekeeper, 
Peter, the engineer, John, the miller—who 
had gone with him and had not come back ; 
the Armistice; the return to college; his 
doctor’s degree at last; the research scholar- 
ship; the offer of an 
mendously important for so young a man— 
in a great Joan 
greatest desire of all... 
What 


Slaved for the local farmers, wrought in the 


appormntment—tre- 


hospital ; Lorrimer, the 


had he not done in order to win: 
neighbouring quarry, cierked in third-rate 


city stores, served as steward on steamers, 


tutored wealthy boobies—anything, every- 
thing, to gain the price of bare living, books 
and college fees. 

And then had come the failure in health 
of his father, who, in the days of labow 
had lifted a sack too many, and 
hidden the injury till it could be hidden 
no longer. 

And now? Well, if Willie Dickson had 
fear for himself, he had tenderness: for the 
old man, once so strong and hearty, now 
sun, his great hands, that 
no ease would make white and smooth, rest- 


shortage, 


sitting idle in the 


ing on a staff, his sunken eyes ever on the 
turning wheel. 
small 
throb the 
ponderous. 
“Sam, the 


Came a distraction—a tremor, a 
atmosphere, a thud, dull, 


quarryman, at his blasting 


iain.” A needless remark, yet somehow 
Willie had to make it. 

“Av,” murmured the old man_ indiffer 
ently. 


“T don't think I ever told you about Sam 
in France, father,” Willie went on, as ene 
who hold back the 
“Though not with our lot, he was not fat 
iway, and we sometimes heard of him. They 
him his 


would inevitable. 


gave home job out there, and he 
made a reputation for himself; ‘Time Fuse 
Sam, They said he could 
blast to within six inches of a mark: bring 
down a house so that all fell inwards: blow 


out a wali, leaving the others firm. Sort of 


thev called him. 


genius, You should have a yarn with him 
me of these days.” 

The other nodded “THis father and 
grandfather were quariyvmen before him. 
Tis good when oa lad come hi 
father,” he said, and fell silent ones more 

Willi hand lichtin fresh ciearette 


shook. The strain was telling. But he 
knew his father. He must wait. 
And it came soon enough Without 


changing his attitude the old 
slowly, quietly 

“Sixteen hunderd and thirty-two—but ten 
vear short 0° the three centuries—and always 
been the 
master, always son 
father. ... Not s« buildin’s 
in the kingdom; thrice burned, once by the 


man spoke, 


a Dickson has miller and the 


comin’ after the 


many older 


soldiers; but the foundations and the walls 


was established tirm and sure. ... They ha 


wrote about it in books and papers: attists 


ha’ made pictures, “specially the front, 


though none so good as might ha’ been; 


old antiquities ha’ and examined 


COTM 


inside and out. And long ago a song was 


made about it— Dickson's Mill is Dickson's 
still.’ Ay, ay Dickson's Mill in. sixteen 
hunderd and thirty-two! Dickson's Mill 
to-day 


the first 
time, and laying a hand on the other's kne 
“Ve belong to an old tamily, Willie. Many 


He paused, shitting his gaze for 


a wealthy man might envy ve 

“Eve never been anything but proud ot 
Wiilie managed to say. 

“"Tis well said, my lad. We all ha’ got 
our sins, but the Dicksons ha’ kept thei 
good name—their honourable name—alway: 
And the fathers ha’ trusted 
their sons, and the fathers.” The 
and went back 
ha’ 
loved all equal. A 
loved John the best, 
But the 


Lord knows ve had all the same warm places 


and always. 
sons thei 
hand 
to the statf. 
loved my 


gave the knee a pat 


The voice 


foul 


weakened, 
sons 
stranger might think | 


because John was comin’ after me. 


in my heart. . . . | ha’ loved your mother, 
too, and | ha’ loved Dickson's Mill.” He 
cleared his throat. “Ye're not smokin, 


Willie. I like to see ye smokin’, though 
cigarettes is foolishness—specially about 
mill!" He gave a laugh, timid, anxious. 

smoke, father.” The young man 
brought out case and matches. It may have 
been that the first putf got into his eyes. 

There was. silence till John Dickson, 
transposing his hands, said softl 

“Willie lad, what's to be done? The mill 


stands; the wheel turns; but the miller is 
finished, ” 
“Don't sav that, tathe 


“Well, well, T allow Tha’ hopes oa few 


vears vet. though Tm fit) for naught but 
takin’ small walks, and maybe weedin’ a bit 
of the garden, and sittin’ in the sun, watchin 
the wheel turn round But Pm the mille 
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no more—and how can a mill go on wantin’ 
a miller and a master? ” 

Willie moistened his lips. 

“And how,” his father continued, “can 
Dickson's Mill go on wantin’ a Dickson? 
Oh, surely ‘twould kill me to see a stranger 
master 0°’ Dickson's Mill! ” He threw up his 
hands, and the statt fell. 

Willie restored it, silent because he knew 
not what to say. A swallow swooped and 
swung athwart the garden. His eyes fol- 
lowed it without informing his brain. 

“Willie, ha’ ye no answer for me? 

Willie had several answers. There was 
no fear of a stranger in Dickson’s Mill, for 
the cold reason that no stranger would take 
the place as a gift. And what call for a new 
miller when so little remained for a millet 
to do? For a generation the trade had been 
dwindling, till it was unprofitable, if not 
worse. But for the inheritance from Uncle 
Peter, who had died abroad, John Dickson 
and his wife would have had, latterly, no 
income at all. A madness—or a faith—had 
blinded the miller, so that he failed to see 
the truth, that the wheel continued its turn- 
ing, the stones their grinding, the ancient 
machinery its clatter and clanking mainly 
because friendly tarmers did not like to go 
past Dickson’s Mill. And the miller had 
never ceased to prophesy that, once the 
country settled after the war, the folk would 
come back to the land, and the good trade 
with them—- 


” 


Yes, Willie had answers, but none fit for 
the ear of a frail old man, however deluded. 
A sickness was in his heart as he said: 

“Suppose you tell me, father, just what 
you want me to do about it.” 
it very kindly. 

Jehn Dickson's pressure on his staff re 
laxed; his face softened. 

to ask o ye—a great 
deal indeed,” he said, never comprehending 
the magnitude of his request; “but ‘tis the 
only way. I ask ve, Willie, to give up the 
doctorin’ and take the mill—Dickson’s Mill, 
established in the year sixteen hunderd and 
thirty-two. There! I ha’ said it! 

It was no more than Willie had dreaded, 
yet he was stricken. He felt the eager gaze 
upon him, and strove not to betray his 
despair. 

“Mind, I’m not askin’ ye to labour as I 
ha’ laboured,” his father resumed, now 
fumbling for the words because hope was 
to be the 

miller’s house: 


And he said 


great deal 


“I'm askin’ ve 
in the 
and get 


wavering, miller 


the master—to live 


to take a wite sons and, mavbe, 


daughters ; to be Dickson 0’ Dickson’s Mill,” 
He paused for breath. “All shall be yours, 
lad! Your mother and me will tind a plac 
for ourselves. And Dickson's Mill shall }y 
Dickson’s still, as it was the begin 
nin——” Words tailed. 

until, as one struck by a happy thought, he 


\gain he paused, 


cried: “And maybe, now and then, some- 


bodv round about will meet wi a s 


accident, and yell get a chance for 
doctorin’—eh, lad? ” 

Willie could have laughed aloud—asked 
to abandon in a tick of the clock all that life 
meant tol ! 


youl 


him! 
natural generosity that his smile was not 
bitter. 

The old 
lifted. “Ye 
it would be if 
Dickson's Mill. 
your mother and me, o° what ve ha’ done at 


It said something for his 


caught it; the old heart 
the 


there 


eves 
see position; ye see what 
was no Dickson for 


Mind ye, we're proud, 


the college, but... no Dickson. . . ‘twould 
be the end o’ everything His hand, 
trembling, went out till it rested on his 


“What do ye 


son's arm. Willie lad; 
what do ye say? 
“Father,” said Willie, and stopped. 


“Ay, I'm listenin’. ” 


say, 


“1—I can’t answer just at once. Give me 
a little time.” 
“A jittle time! Suspense hovered 


“Well, well, Pll wait till ye ha’ taken a 
turn round the garden—eh? ” 

“Better let me see you up to the hovse 
Willie glanced at watch, started, and 
“Then Pll go tor a 
bring you back my answer. ” 


his 
walk ... and 


Tose, 


“Half an hour, mavbe? ” 


“Give me till supper-time. ” 
He guided his fathei up the steps in the 
corner, They led to an upper garden 


planted with vegetables, through which a 
path ran to the miller’s house, a cottage 
like the mill, 
painted green, over-run by crimson ramblers, 
and a peaked window on its red-tiled root 
From the cottage one looked over the sunk 


grey with a wooden porcl 


garden to the gable and mill-wheel. 

The cottage had not the age of the mill 
Of the two discarded mill-stones built int 
the wall on either side of the pore h, one bore 
the date 1774. In old 


the very davs the 
miller’s had against 


the fa 
gable of the mill; in addition to being « 
home it had served as a “change house, 
Oliver Cromwell had once 
ale at its door Bui n 
Probably 


destroved it so Col 


house stood 


or small inn. 


drunk a cup of 
trace of the building remained 


the fires had 


one of 
4 
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pletely that the Dickson of the day had de- 
ided on a new and airier site. 
Leaving his father on the seat in the 


porch, Willie hurried away. He had a tryst 


to keep, and the hour was already past. 
Turning from the gateway, whic h had not 
owned a gate in his time, into the main 


road, he strode uphill for the distance of a 
ad, 

mile, and entered a pine wood. Soon he 
came to a clearing. On a fallen trunk Joan 
Lorrimer Was waiting. He was too far gone 
in despair to think of apologies or even to 
respond to her word of greeting. And she 
read his face, for she, too, had been living 
in dread, 

They had been confessed lovers for two 
years, Ol late waiting only for the confirma- 
tion of the hospital appointment to become 
nly engaged. 
“Your father ! 


OF 
she whispered, her colou 
fading. 

“What are we to do? 
her in his arms. 
he told 


* he cried, and took 


Presently her of the talk in the 


sunk garden. 
“Poor son,” she said; “poor father, too; 
for he doesn’t understand in the least what 


he is asking. But, Willie, you can't do 


it; you must not! For you to do it would 
% wrong—wicked! Of course, we can't 
blame him. His mill 

“T blame no one—nothing but the war. 


killed 


the miller ; 


The wat my brothers; 


killed John, 
nearly killed my mother; broke 
my father in spirit and health; is breaking 


me now, The war over? It will never be 
wer! It will go on killing and breaking 
people till ” He kissed the hand laid 
softly against his passionate lips. “But, 


take the risk of 


His ideas may 


Joan, can | 


+} 
lather 


killing my 


be out of all reason 
but does that the risk ? 
Your own father is not a strong man; 
are the only one he has. Would you——? 
He broke off. “I've no right to put it that 
way, dear. 


—they are! justify 


you 


” 


Forgive 
She took his hand between hers, which 
were cold. “T see that you have decided,” 
she said. “J think 1 shall love you all the 
better for it 
“Perhaps it’s only in ‘my cowardice,” he 
said later, “that I daren’t take the risk of 
refusing. . But oh, Joan, it’s not the 
viving up of my profession 


probably 
It’s 
feartul of losing—you 


set over that in time—that breaks me. 


you, you whom I’m 
whom T’ i 
Whom l’ye wanted above everything, 


WI 


hat will your father say ? 


Shivering a little, she was mute. 


DICKSON’S MILL 


“Your father would let you marry a 
doctor; but will he let you marry a miller, 
a poo miller who avorks like a labourer in 


his mill, who lives in a house he can't afford 
to make modern, or even keep in repait 
will he, Joan? And 
to do it? ” 
“T will 
her face on his breast. 
“Dear, ” 
answer. But there’s no need for the answer. 
You would not against Wishes. 
You are like me—you daren'tt risk the effect 


could I evel ask 


you 


marry no one else,” she cried, 


he said sadly, “that is not the 


marry his 


on him.” 
“Oh, I wish father had not made all tk: 
money five years ago,” “T have 


changed 


she sobbed. 
always wished it. It—it 
Willie, Willie ” 


to do? ” 


him. 


she clung to him—“ what 
are we 
In the end they found but one answer to 
that Twilight 
upon them in their last farewell. 


Mrs. 


son 


desperate question. stole 
Dickson was in the porch when her 
His 
Het mother’s eyes read 
all in his pitiable smile. Her 
round him. 


“Willie love,” 


Lord help you young ones and forgive us 


came home. face was drawn as 
with physical pain. 
irims went 
she whispered, “may the 


old ones, 
The young man smoked a cigarette before 


he went into the kitchen. His _ father, 
crouched in his chair as a prisoner awaiting 
the verdict, did not look up. 


Willie touched his hand, saying simply 
‘Tl take the mill, 
And, perhaps, 


just 
regretted nothing. 


father. ” 
for that moment, he 
It was as though a light 


from heaven had fallen on the old face. 
fo 
So the doctor became the millet 


of Dickson’s Mill. It 


anything sullenly; 


Dic kson 
in him 


Was not to do 
he kept his bitterness of 
\nd if he the 
stings of pity, or contempt—for it was plain 
the 


regarded his return to his father’s house as 


spirit to himself. winced at 


to his sensitive soul that countryside 


due to failure” elsewhere—he winced in 


secret. He pursued his task with that 


strange persistence with which men, even o 


the gentlest nature, have fought for a cause 


already lost, and which, rightly or wrongly, 
has been called the courage of despair. 


There is nothing complicated about the 


working of an old mill, and Willie had all 


his boyish memories. His frequent appeals 


for instruction to his father, whose sole 


now was to keep the cashbox, mav be set 
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down to the fact that the old man’s chief 
delight lay in imparting it. In addition to 
working in the mill lik® a labourer, Willie 
made cycle tours of the countryside, seeking 
an increase ot trade; but the results were 
meagre. His father’s business books, once 
he got the figures disentangled and the 
whole brought to date, would have shocked 
an accountant. Fortunately for himself, 
Willie was only a doctor: he diagnose | the 
whereas an 
accountant would have declared it one for 
And so Willie went 


case of the mill as hopeless, 


immediate dissection. 
on, 

He acquired bodily strength. 
When there was nothing doing in the mill 
he wrought on the kitchen garden, among 
the poultry, or in the wood shed. If toil 
might save a penny, he toiled. The inherit- 
ance trom Uncle Peter vielded an income 
that demanded the simplest life in the 
millers house; nothing over for luxuries o1 
Willie had no time for the 
one, and did not dare to think of the other. 
“Sufficient for the day——” 

Once in a while, business taking him to 


emergen 1@s, 


the village, three miles distant, he saw 
Joan. If she was alone, they spoke of tl ings 
that mattered nothing: it Mr. Lorrimer was 
there, Willie passed on with a salute as 
reserved as the 
man’s, 


pale faced, nervous-eved 
He stopped going to church for 
Joan’s sake as well as his own: he could not 
keep from watching her, 

In the evenings, for an hou after supper, 
he staved with his parents, reading to, o1 
plaving draughts with, the old man, while 
the mother stole glances from het knitting, 
sitting with tight lips and a troubled heart 
She knew: She saw within the machine 
that her bev had made of his outward self, 
Her husband had become contented, pave id 
in his manner He would come up from 
taking a peep into the mill, and cay 
“Willie’s heginnin’ to like it, Mary. | beard 
him laughin’ at a joke o° Joshua Wilson's,” 
Or, observing his son in the garden, he 
would remark that the lad was having a 
grander life than ever he would have eot in 
the city. 

Now and then he would even lightly 
revert to the question of a wife fe» Willie 
not that he ever broached it to the young 
man-—and would satisfy himself with the 
assurance that the wife would be forthcom 
ine when the good trace came back, as it 
Was sure to do before lone. Once he asked 
“Was there not something between Willie 


and that lass «’ OVrimep the retired chap, 


at Croftside ? 
mavbe, that came to n thin’, John.” 


\nd she replied: “A fancy, 


In the upper room with the peaked win 


dow Willie kept his books and his dreams. 


\s a rule, he read awhile before retiring 
\ taithtul college triend sent him regularly 
Magazines, also reviews devoted to his lost 
protession, and now and then a new medica] 
work, 


brance. 


Not always did he bless the remem- 

More than once, tormented 
memory, he had begun a note to a dealer 
who bought “second-hands. ” And there 
Was a bundle ot Joan's letters, Yet he sel- 
dom slept badly Toil brines at least on 
reward. 

Such, in brief, was life for Willie Dickson 
throughout the two years following his de 
Cision, 

On a morning in late summer he Was 
working in the mill, on the grinding floor, 
\mid the din 
razy, antiquated 
machinery he did not at first hear the call 


covered with sweat and dust. 
of the stones, hoppers and 


of the young woman who stood in the door 
way, her bicycle leaning against the wall 
She was heated with riding: evidently he1 
errand was urgent Turning at last, he 
recognized her as girl in 
Crofttside. 

“What is it, Kate?" h 
her. 

“Please, Mi 


and Miss Joan sent me to ask ye to cor 


service 
asked, joinin 
Dickson, the doctor's away, 
at once. She can't vet her father to wak 
up.” 

It was as though a giant had seized and 


slung him an immense distance—from the 


mill to the college. from the present life 
into the past. For 1} moment he was 
mentally stunned Then his wits reacted 
He put some questions which seemed to have 
lain rusting his emory, and the girl 
answered what he ould 


“Tl come in a few minutes no, at once 
Just wash my hands 

cleansed hands and face, and, with them 
kept his 
shabby bicycle. Furiously he rode: furiously 


Water-tap oon the mill wall he 


wet, ran to the shed where he 


he drove memory int action “She cant 
His mind was. back 


study, the dis 


get him to waken 
in the lecture-roor 1, the 
pensary, the hospital groping for, eraspins 
at, all the cases he had heard of 


seen, of person who ould not be got 


read ol, 
waken, 

He flew up the avenue to the fine square 
house that thre 11 h 1 n had bought fol 
retreat 


Willie was staring helplessly. don't 
understand,” he cried “—p. 840 
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Joan met him at the door. 
“Thank you for coming,” she said. “But 


I'm afraid— And Vve just found a 
letter——” 

He caught her in time. 

The rich man had tempted fortune a 
second time—and lost. And be had not 


waited, even for his devoted daughter’s sake, 
to meet what might follow. Willie did all 
he could, then and later. 

On the tenth morning they said “good 
bye ” at the wayside station, five miles from 
the house. The middle-aged lawyer, who 
was escorting Joan over a portion of her 
journey, stood aloof, bored-looking, watch- 
ing impatiently for the little train’s ap- 
proach. His late client had made an awful 
mess of it. 

“T shall stay with my aunt in London,” 
said Joan, “till | can find something to do.” 


“IT should like to know of your safe 
arrival,” he returned. “Just a post card. 
Don't fear that I shall bother you with 


letters.” 

She smiled faintly. “1 don’t fear, because 
I know you won't. You have been very 
good to me. I've never thanked you.” 

“Let it rest,” said Willie. Once more 
imagination showed him her in the miller’s 
house—she was free enough now to enter it 
if she would—and once honour for- 
bade. “Impossible ! Whatever hardship 
lies before her, it will be easy compared 
with that.” 

So, having nothing to offer, he offered he: 
nothing. The train arrived, and he left her 
with the lawyer. 


more 


<So 


John Dickson was not altogether a re- 
cluse, and the countryside was naturally and 
deeply interested in the tragic event. Gossip 
Hourished abundantly. 

One evening, after the son had gone up- 
stairs, the father, had been nervous 
and restless, said rather abruptly : 

“The poor lass! From all I ha’ heard 
she would ha’ made a good wife for Willie. 
A pity it never got past the fancy.” He 
blinked oddly at his wite. 

She halted in her knitting, resumed and 
said: “John, would ve ha’ had him marry 
her now, and her father a——?” She did 
not utter the ugly word. 

“A good wife is more precious than gold 
and gear—more precious than aught in the 
world. And I ha’ that 
woman? ” 

“Ve ha’ said it often, dearie.” 


who 


said alwavs—eh, 


“Maybe, whiles, | ha’ forgotten it.” 

“Maybe.” She was puzzled by his manne 

Some moments passed, and he remarked 
that Willie was taking a long time to choos 
a wite, 

“We cannot force him. 
till—till the trade——” 

“But he never goes wi’ the lassies, He 
used to like the lassies—and the music and 
dancin’. . . . Mary, are ye listenin’? ” 

She looked up quickly. 
strangeness in his voice. 
listenin’, ” 


She answered 


He'll be waitin 


There was a 


“Ay, John, I'm 


“Well, tell me, why does he never go wi 
the lassies—why he likes no more the musi 
and dancin’? ” Of a sudden the man’s voice 
* And, woman, in God's name, tell me 
the truth !” 

Aghast she 
John? ” 

His hands were clutching the arms of th 
chair. “Alan Fergus was speakin’ about it, 
not three hours back. He said ‘twas fairly 
certain to everybody that but for the mill 
Willie would ha’ got Lorrimer’s lass. Is 
that the truth? ” 

Mary Dickson half rose; the knitting fell 
to the floor, the ball of worsted rolling away 
unnoticed; then she sank back, 
feebly, “How should | know? ” 

“A woman—a knows! Anyway, 
would ye believe it was the truth? .,. Can 
ye not answer? " 

She could not. 

“It és the truth,” he said heavily. “I'm 
beginnin’ to see things.” <All at once he 
called softly to his Maker : “Oh, Lord, why 
did Ye let me do this thing to my son 
Willie, the only one Ye left me?” He 
bowed his head in his hands. 

Terrified, she hastened to him. “John, 
John, it was the only way,” she faltered: 
“the only———” 

“Oh, Lord, I asked him to give up the 
doctorin’, but never, never this! . . . Wilh 
lad, oh, Willie lad, ye might well hate anc 
curse your father, though he never, neve! 
meant it.” His voice sank to a moaning. 

“Whisht, dearie, whisht ! Willie loves his 
father; never son proved it better.” Sh 
laid her arm about the heaving shoulders, 
striving to give comfort. 

“Tet be, let be,” he muttered, not 1m- 
patiently, only hopelessly, drearily. 

It was a long night for them both. 
“Mary,” he would ask at intervals, “do ye 
think “tis not too late?” She an 
swered evasively. She knew that her boy 
a girl to share poverty 


rose, 


“ The—the 


stared, truth, 


crying 


mother 


mavbe 


would never invite 
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Yext morning Willie was away early on 
his bicycle. The harvest was early that year. 
So the meeting between tather and son, so 
dreaded by the mother, was at least: post 
poned. She kept John in bed ull noon, 
when he insisted on getting up. He looked 
fail. As he sat in the porch the postman, 
not a frequent visitor, delivered a card. As 
soon as the man had gone John called his 
wife. She found him trembling, and cried 
yut in fear. 

‘Tis from London, ” he 
“Maybe ‘us from her. 


said, pushing it 
into her hand. 
‘But ‘tis for Willie. ” 
“Look if her name is on it.” 
Mary looked and nodded. 
Maybe,’ John under his 


‘tis not too late.” 


sald breath, 


In the afternoon he sat in the sunk gar 
den, hands on statl, gazing on the turning 
The sun shone; the spray sparkled 
Perhaps he 


wheel. 
iewel-like in the rainbow haze. 


saw but indistinctly, for there were tears in 


His lips MOV ed, 


his eves. 
“D—n 
*No no; may the 


Then : 


forgive ye, Dick 


he whispered. 
Lord 
son's Mill.” 

Then 
a thud, dull, pon 


scemed to dream, 
came a tremor, a throb, 
derous. 

He sat up slowly, attentively, as though 


aWaiting a repetition, None came, but pre 
sently on his countenance dawned an ex 


pression of wonderment He remained 


thoughtful on the bench tor another hour, 
then left the garden, siumbling once, peril 
usly, on the ancient steps. Instead of going 
»the house he made tor the main road. 

Mary was looking anxiously for him when 


he returned about supper-tinie. 


“Man, ye’'re wore out! she exclaimed. 
“Where ha’ ye been? ” 
“Ttook a walk as tar as the quarry.” 


“Oh, John, that was too far for ye! 


At supper Willie, just returned, agreed 


with her, “Though it doesn't seem to have 
hurt you, father,” he added. “Did you see 
Sam? ” 

‘Ay, 1 had heard he was for goin 
abroad. 


“Yes; he’s not getting on with his step 
nother, But he can't go for want of money,” 
said Willie, forbearing to mention that Sam 
had lately entreated a loan of him. 

“Thad feared that, too. But Sam’s a good 
ad, and he deserved to get what he wants.” 

Mary gave one of her “Ye 
seem to ha’ taken quite a fancy to Sam! 
he remarked, 


rare smiles. 
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“Sam never forgets that I once stood by 
his father in sore trouble.” 


“So ye did,” she agreed, “though it cost 
ye dear.” 

“Ab, that, 
Mary. Willie, l could play ye a game at 
the draughts to-night.” 

“Right!” responded Willie. His father 
seemed better 
must have done him good, after ali. 

In the week that followed, however, he 
exhibited such 
temper that Willie watched him, dreading 


well, no need to remember 


spirits. The long walk 


varving states of mind and 
the approach of some nervous illness. Yet 
his general health seemed better than a year 
ago. Once, indeed, his memory went badly 
wrong. 

‘Father, what did you do with the key 
to the 


asked him. 


side door of the mill?” his son 
“You remember, you got it, for 
something or other, on Monday.” 

“Are ye 


“Not now; but where did vou put it: 


Wantin’ it now: 


Looking like a child caught in a fault, 
John Dickson shook his head. 

The side door was seldom used, but Willie 
and locksmith 


Was methodical, besides, a 


meant expense, Hlowever, it could not be 
helped. He was not going to worry his 
father. 


Then an odd thing happened. One night, 
at supper, the old man suddenly insisted 
that Willie should ride forthwith to the vil 
Willie, 


who had given up smoking two years ago, 


lage and buy himself cigarettes. 


declared he did not want cigarette 


“But “twill be cheery for me, lad, to see 
ve smokin’ them.” And he harped on the 
subject till Willie, half 


amused, set out to buy the cheapest packet 


half-annoyved, 


obtainable. 

When Mary had table and 
washed up she noticed that her husband had 
and had 


cleared the 


taken his chair to the window, 


placed a second chair beside it. 
“Don’t ve want the fireside, John? 


“Not now. Come ye and sit by me. 


” 


‘Tis gettin’ darkish. Don't ye want the 
lamp? 
“Just come and sit by me.” 
She obeyed, wondering. 
“And give me your hand, Mary.” 
She gave it, glancing at his face 


“What 


dearie ? 

“Well just be sittin’ quiet and lookin’ at 
the mill.” And for a space there was 
silence. 

In the 


stood out against the dark backeround of a 


clear twilight the grey building 
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wood, and down in the shadow the wheel 


revolved, tor water was plentiful, and John 
Dickson liked to hear the sound it he woke 
in the night, 

“Mary, | ha’ always said that a good wite 
Was more precious than anything. 

‘So ye have, John.” 

He looked at his big, plump silver watch, 

“Are ve gettin’ tired? ” she inquired. 

“No, no. Do ye mind the sony, * Dick- 
son's Mill is Dickson’s still’? ” 

“And so it is! ” she cried brightly, think- 
ing his spirit might be drooping. 

“Ay, and so it is,” 
“And ‘twill never be nobody clse’s. 

She was about to respond when her atten- 
tion was caught by the window-slit high in 
the gable. 


he repeated quietly. 


A wisp of pale smoke stole furtively forth 
—-another, and another—drifting upwards in 
the still air. 

“John! 
“Quick ! 
The mill's on 

He drew her “Don't be afraid, 
Mary woman. Ye will see a great wonder, 
but it will never hurt ye.” 

“ Oh—oh—— ” 

An orange flare flashed in the slit. 


She 
See! 


started up, pointing. 


The wee window! Smoke! 


down. 


She struggled. 
John’s 
erip tightened spasmodically. 

Bang! The roof heaved, burst and col- 
lapsed. The cottage shook. Bang! 
explosions then a 
third, and the portion of the near 


Bang! 


Two almost together, 


upper 


gable quivered, tottered, cracking, and 
toppled inwards, the masonry thundering 
and crashing down through the floors. More 
explosions and the opposite gable gave 


way. Dust and smoke tn mingline clouds 


mounted sullenly. 


In the iingling silence: “John, John! 
she whispered, almost fainting . 
“More's 
be afraid. 
and ’tis The first was not 
the only way, Mary. And now Willie's free, 
and Dick-on’s Mill is Dickson's still, as it 
was in the beginnin’.” Suddenly the bravery 
The sprang 
and ran down the quivering face. “Pur your 


dont ve 
another 


comin’—lots more: but 


There was Way 


before us now. 


went out of the votce, tears 


arms round me, Mary: av, hold me—-fer ‘tis 


I ha’ 


more 


‘tis hard, woman. . .. But 


that oa 


hard, too- 


always said eood wife 


Was 
prec ious- — 


Speer h was lost in appalling sounds, 1e- 


peated and repeated, Clineing 


g together, 


and 


shaking, the man woman looked no 


more—no more until the new and dreadful 
stillness seemed to have lasted an age. 
And now there was no mill; only a great, 
shapeless mass of stone and timber yondei 
smoke 
rose; and here and there flames flickered, 


in the dusk. Dust hung in the air; 
crawled, leapt and devoured, 


Sam, the quarryman, after five secret, 
strenuous nights in the mill, had earned his 
twenty-five pounds, and earned it well, 

“All's over,” muttered John Dickson, “{ 
ha’ done the right thing He rose, holding 
on to his wife’s shoulder, and drew down the 
blind. 

From outside came shouts and the sounds 
of heavy running. The whole countryside 
was hurrying to the scene, 

“Don't ve let 
Mary.” He 
them—tell 
buildin’ 


down 


the house, 
“Tell 
Mill—the 


had to come 


anybody into 
sank back into his chair. 
them that 


was done 


Dickson's 
danget ous 
have no 


and we didn’t 


” 


Want to 
fuss 

Someone hammered on the door, calling 
for the miller. 

Harry Martin,” John * Tell 
him, Mary, and he'll tell the rest.” 
Martin 
when Wilhe ran in, panting. 


sald 


Harry had just been dismissed 


“Father—mother—are you all right: | 
heard the blasts 

“Don't ve fret about that, lad.” At th 
sight of his son John Dickson seemed 


acquire vitality and a tine air of serenity. 


“No need to be vexed for me. Twas all 
done o’ my own free will, and by my orders 
Though ‘tis broken and burned, ‘tis Dick 
son’s still—-nobody’s else's! And so ve 
ean go back to the doctorin’ if ve like, and 
he actually chuckled—* send for ve 
when requirin’ doctors advice Dive 
see ?.... And there’s another thine 
Willie was staring helplessly “1 dont 


understand,” he cried. “Are vou telling m 
that you deliberately 

“Dearie,” his mother interposed, “let hi 
say his say, and then, maybe, ye'll begin t 
understand, ” 
Willie controlled 


Yes, 


himself. 


father, I’m listening.” 


“Ah, well, [ was merely goin’ to repe 
what [ ha’ always said to your mother: ‘A 
good wife is more precious than anything 
anything in the world,’ Willie lad.” 


to understand 


And then Willie began 
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PRACTICAL 
HOME-MAKING 


The 


Weekly Stores 


y 
Judith Ann Silburn 


larder shelves means placing food on thi 


floor, a very unhygienic practi 

Strong hooks fixed to the ceiling 
useful for hanging game, bacon or meat 
but if the last-named is hung up, be caretul 
to see that it is surrounded by wire 
muslin bag. Wired meat-covers tor 


meat can now be bought which have rubber 


The Store Cupboard rims and grip the meat dish, so that there is 
no danger of fhles creeping underneatl 


CONOMICAL housekeeping is a Fruit Racks 


science, too often, alas! only learnt 


Racks for fruit and vegetables are not 


by bitter experience! Tt is certainly only tidy, but they prevent the fruit, et 


case where practice makes perfect. from getting bruised and thus going bad 
\s hygienic storage of food is one of the The new wooden ones which can be taken 
hist Cssentials of economy in all Catering, to pleces for tbbing are llent. Bread 
is look first to our larders and. store ought always to be kept in a_ ventilated 
ies Phe ideal larder is, of course, crock, and an enamelled tin bin for flow 
ed one, W hie e, howeve T, this as not is far better than a wooden one. See that 
sible, clean whitewashed walls are the the latter is round, not square \ll basins 
Gext Dest th ns So many housewives do with food should be covered: either fine net 
seem to realize that larder walls need mats weighted with beads can be used, o1 
IteWas ine annually in some Cases the new stiffened auze ones sold n ets 
year. are good. By the way, storing milk 


. remember the wider the vessel the better: 
Keeping the Larder Cool firstlv, there is more surface exposed to th 

‘north aspect is th right: one—failing air; secondly, more cream will rise 
ees fast—and there ought to be two out- If there is no refrigerator, as there should 
Pertorated bricks along the top be in any up-to a butter coolet 
arder walls are a great help in ven is necessary for butter and margarine. In 
Winds any house where there is a cool unde 
gauze over ground cellar it is quite a good plan to 
exclude that deadly enemy the improvise a safe with the aid of gauze, 


ho 
wooden floor is not to be Wire netting, etce., for use in summer. Be 
‘ecommen tons ke ‘ : 
hot expensive, sure, however, to ventilate the cellar if food 
n es the ivder cool Shelves can 


stone, slate or ceme nt, but wood is not 

sso soon gets tilled with crack The Weekly Cleaning 

mives Happen to be made of wood, It is no use having an up-to-date larder 
alt ove tiem Shortage of if it is not ke pt clean kvery larder needs 
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a weekly clean with some weak disinfectant. 
Choose one which has no smell, as some 


foods absorb odours, which is not pleasant. 
Bags of powdered charcoal are useful for 
keeping the larder sweet, but by far the 
best method is to see that everything that 
goes into it is put on a clean dish and that 
all food is taken out of the larder daily. 
Keep the larder door shut and do not allow 
either damp or dust. 

In very small flats or bungalows it some 
times happens that there is no room for a 
larder. In these cases a larder fitment will 
be found most useful. larder cup- 
boards are supplied by most of the large 


These 


stores, and contain partitions for perishable 
food with shelves for jars and basins. 

The portable 
another useful 
scarce. 


cabinet is 
where 


larder-pantry 


innovation space is 


The Store Cupboard 

The store cupboard is usually placed in 
the kitchen, and in many houses is a wall 
recess one. Here again shelves are most 
important. It is have narrow 
shelves and plenty of them than a few wide 
ones, as the great thing in a 
board 


better to 
store cup- 
is to be able to find the 
minute’ s Stores 
on a list, 
board 


stores ata 


notice. should be entered 
which ought to hang on the cup 
Jams, pickles, tinned foods, 
grain, etc., ought all to be kept together 
on separste shelves, not placed 
criminately in the store cupboard. 
Store 


door. 
indis 


indicators are 
reminders that commodities are 
wanted. These can now be bought to cover 
nearly all weekly 


very handy as 


certain 


Commodities 
should be entered on arrival, with prices, 
date and quantities. 


gance, 


stores, 


This checks extrava- 
\ll stores should be put into tins, 
jars or bottle S, and ought to be kept covered, 
Evervthing should be 
accidents and to 


labelled to prevent 

facilitate labour. The 
store cupboard should be periodically over- 
hauled to see if things are in a good con 
dition, and a look-out kept for 
vermin. A reliable pair of scales should be 
kept in the kitchen for checking all 
as they come in. 


sharp 


stores 


Buying the Weekly Stores 


Now as to the great question of buying 


the weekly stores The first golden rule 
is: Let every mistre be her own market 

wherever ble Prices of store are 
often a source of great trouble to the voune 
housekeeper; she finds that certain shops 
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various 


sell 


commodities cheaper than 
others. What is she to do? Compare price 
lists from one or two reliable shops and 
-clect one where there is a brisk trade. 


Buy in Quantities 

When ordering supplies of general stores 
a housekeeper must naturally be guided by 
the storage space at her disposal, but most 
dry commodities bought in bulk are cheaper 
than if only small quantities are purchased, 
Candles and soap, for example, improve by 
keeping and go much further if used after 
storage. 

Eggs, again, bought the 
spring when cheap and potted for winter 
use. If the housekeeper is in touch with 
a good farm a great saving can be achieved 
in this 
just 
co-operative buying amongst 
near enough 
from this method of marketing, 


may be 


direction. It 
here to 


might be usefu 


mention the advisability of 

families who 
another to benefit 
Fish, for 


gxample, can be bought very much more 


live one 


cheaply if ordered direct from wholesalers 


in seaport towns. Several dealers make a 


Spec ial port of sending out parcels of fish 
from six pounds upwards to private cust 

The fish is generally sent rrlage paid 


| lutel 
course, absolutely 


and is, of 


it is sent out directly it comes in. In tl 
same way butter, poultrv, game and « 
can all be obtained direct from farms in 


provided there sufficient 
while. \g in, 


the country, 


customers to make it worth 


large joints of meat can be purchased 
less per pound than if bought in small pot 
tions. 

Cases of tea and other ommmodities fror 
abroad are also a eood investment. 


Pitfalls in Marketing 


There are a number of pitfalls in market 


ing food which the housewife should be on 


her guard against, particularly in canned 


} 


soods. In the first place, no tinned fo 


should ever be purchased that does not be: 
on it a reliable maker’s name, The manu- 
facturer who turns out a_ first-class artic] 
is not afraid of stamping it with his trad 
seal, Reject any tins which have a bulge 
as this is nearly alwavs an indication 
taleness Labels <hould ok clean D 
not buy cheap line i tinned 

Cereal and rar should be vers alt 
frilly bought \\ Lite int 
beving any that whe as if it has been 
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sock a long time. Bargains in dried fruits 
should be carefully inspected before pur- 
chasing. It is penny e and pound 
joolish to buy shrivelled raisins and cur- 
rants, as they are tasteless and have prac- 
tically no juice, and many more are needed 
10 make a cake or pudding, 


wise 


Buy in Packets 

Some foods, such as cornflour, custard 
sowders and commodities of this descrip- 
tion are always preferable bought in 
packets rathei 


nacket foods are 


than purchased loose, as 


nearly always prepared 
under hygienic conditions. 

Adulteration is another snag which occa- 
sionally faces the housewife. Unscrupulous 
jam manufacturers have a way of pulping 
cheap and over-ripe fruit, sometimes even 
adding vegetable fruit, 
favouring it with fruit syrup, and selling it 
as the jam of that syrup! Here the only 
remedy. is to buy the best, which is the 


pulp instead of 


cheapest in the long run. 


Buying Glass Instead of Oils 

Blocked bottles 
another fraud 
The unsuspecting housewife 


sauces is 
marketing. 
thinks she is 


with oils and 


often found in 
buying half a pint of some sauce, and when 
she gets it home finds that the bottle in 
question hardly holds anything at all, as it 
is nearly all glass, find out how 

h a botth when pur- 
lasing. By the way, in buying anv bottled 
goods it is always 


Always 


should contain 


heaper to buy the larger 


stead of smaller sizes, particularly if the 


les have narrow necks 


wasteful, as the 


The latter are 


very whole contents are 
arely expelled. On the other hand, in the 
matt to buy small 


ater O 
strength by 


i ’ 
essences, it is better 


generally lose 


The marketer should take special care to 
see that she gets all her vouchers for 
“empties.” Tins bottles, especially 
since the war, are expensive items, and_ if 


and 


the housekeeper does not remember to get 
them refunded, the shopkeeper will be sure 


9 forget all about the matter. 


PRACTICAL HOME-MAKING 


Home-made Preserves 

The housekeeper who can afford time or 
who has a good cook will find that she can 
save a great deal of money by making her 
own marmalade, jams, pickles and sauces. 
The outlay needed to purchase marmalade 
shredders, preserving pans, mincers, nut- 
mills and so forth will very soon be made 
up, and home-made products as a rule go 
much further than bought ones. Fruit 
bottling in a home which has a garden is 
economy. The bottles have only 


got to be bought once 3 


a great 
after that it is merely 
a question of purchasing new rubber rings. 
Mayonnaise mixers, and special moulds for 
making sweets and 


boon. A reliable 


useful article of 


pork pies, are also a 


great ice-machine is 


anothet culinary equip 


ment. 


Weekly or Monthly ? 
The question of 

weekly or monthly naturally depends on 

each individual household and the 

of members. 


buying stores eithe1 
numbet 
In small families it is always 
better 


and milk 


possibl 


to pay the butcher, bake 
man weekly, also the grocer if 
in fairly 


but where dry goods are bought in 


large quantities it is more usual to pay the 


latter tradesman once a month. The house 


keeper should make up her mind when she 


intends to pay her bills, and keep to this 


] 


svstem. Also, she should insist on all hei 


books being sent to her every week so that 


she can check them. It is a good plan fot 


g 
each housewife to have her own special 
Cash books set 
headings for each 
that 


housewife not kee 


record of what she orders. 
out with convenient 


tradesman are now sold, so there is 


no excuse for any ping 
simple accounts. 
Most 


a custome! 


stores are on 
weekly 


0 Pleased to send 
bulletins of 
and the 


prices and 


special housekeeper would 
do well to study these if she wants to save 
on her housekeeping bills, Seasonal varia 
tions of food prices should be studied, mai 
kets followed, and kept if the 


wants to become expert 


accounts 
housewile 
caterer, 


Fig. 2.—A carafe of 


plain white cut glass 
—not moulded 


Beautiful 
Examples of 


Modern Glass 


Fig. 3.—An 
exquisite floating 
flower-bowl 


The dragon-flies appear 

e floating on the 

when the bowl is ! 
with water. 


Fig. 4.—Water drop design set 


e sed it 
Dro f water captured in the act form an exquisite and most suitable —motif for a water] ig and classe 


~ 
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Fig. 1.—A set of glass blotters—part moulded 
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Modern 
Glass 


T isa far cry from the days when a hand 
ful of obscure Pheenician trader, dis 
covered the secret of glass making to oul 
twentieth century with its exquisite examples 
of glassware trom the tactories of France 
Italy and, latterly, Czecho-Slovakia. 
According to tradition, some thousand 


years or more ago a band of Phenician 


Fig. 5.——Salad or flower bowl—moulded 


merchants beached their galley on the shores 


of the River Belus in) Palestine. Finding 
no stones upon which to set their pots, thes 
returned to the gal ev and brought Ot some 
blocks of natron to serve their purpose, 
The meal finished and the fre cold, 
they were about to pole k up these bloc ks 
when they discovered they had been melted 
in the fire, and, mixing with the fine rivet 
sand, they had formed a new and wonder- 
it transparent substance. In this wavy the 


adventurous merchants from Sidon took the 
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A Fascinating Subject 
By 
Eleanor Mathieson 


first step in the art of  glass-making. 
Natron is an impure form of carbonate of 
soda, and the fire, whipped no doubt to un 
usual fierceness by the sharp sea wind, 
melted the soda and sand together, and so 
glass was born, 

It was the Venetians chictly who ck 
veloped the art of making fine table glass, 
and tor many years the process of manutac 
turing their particularly delicate and decor 
ative type of ware Was kept a close secret. 
In the end, of course, the nature of the 


process was bound to leak out and spreac 


Fig. 7.—Bowl—mermaids 
to other countries, but no one until 
lately has quite suc eeded in recaptul 


ing the exquisite delicacy and charm of 


the old Venetian vessels. Indeed, 
during the nineteenth century some ot 
the most atrocious and degenet re ex 
amples ot elassware supposed! 


modelled on Venetian and Bohemian 
lines) thooded our markets. 

llowever, whatever moderns 
mav be accused of, at least it would 
seem that, on the whol , we are break 
Ing away from most ot the astonishinely 
bad ideas of design held by our imme 


diate ancestors, | ndoubtedly the veneral 


— Bits 
art 
flied 
> 
q 
| 


us are intrigutd and = delighted with the 
results, 


That a machine-moulded piece of glass 
can be a thing of beauty as well as utility 
can be well seen by one or two of the illys. 
trations on these pages. The bowl, for in- 
stance (Fig. 5), might have been cast from 
some great moonstone tor the mair body of 
its colour, while a faint mysterious glox 
flashes here and there around the hg ures 
as the light catches them. Do not ask me 
how this is done, for I don't know, but t 
man who designed it was an artist, the man 


who invented the colour process a genius, 
and the man who made it possible for th 
world and his wife to possess it a public 
benefactor, 

Desk fittings of glass. What a neglected 
opportunity there is here for the artist and 
the manufacturer! The possibilities are 
legion. Here are one or two examples in 
the shape of glass blotters and an ink-pot 
Figs. 1 and 6). The foundation colour in 
each case is a frosted white, deepening in 
the interstices to amber, mauve, peacock 


blue, or green, according to the nature of 
Fi 8.—Scent bottl violets the design, A grape desien, tor exampie, 
stionss would show a flicker of purple fire in its 


taste is improving, and there is a marked re- heart: a goldfish would more than hin 
action towards the fine simplicity that was of gold: love birds would glimmer green!y, 
practised by the craftsmen of the eighteenth = and so on, ; 

century. All the glass illustrated here is quite 


Of course, very litthe moulding was done modern, and apart from the beauty of its 
in the early days, but this is a process that colouring, the designs are exquisitely draw 
is beginning to reach such a pitch of per- and of amazing virility and scope. 
fection that even the most fastidious among Although delicious fantasy has full play, 


Fig. 9—Hand mirrors—not moulded 
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WHAT TO COOK WHEN THE WIFE IS AWAY 


the purpose of the article designed is nevet 
lost sight of. What could be more decora- 
tive and yet practical than the water carafe 
and glasses in the gracetul “water-drop” 
design Fig. 4)° 

Dragon flies with wings and 
iewelled bodies flash across a bowl that, when 


iridescent 


filled with water, appears to send them skim- 
enchanting 
effect (Fig. 3). Three peacocks spread then 
ne tails glass 

Fig. g), and an exquisitely 


on the surface—a most 


ning 


round beautiful 


shimmering 


hand mirror 


wrought spray of violets forms the stopper 
of bottle for this 

Fig. 8). 

The thing about this 
glass of Lalique is the ethereal quality of 
the tints and the opalescen® fires that, whil 
never immediately obvious, still gleam and 


holding perfume 


most bewitching 


glow trom different points as the glass is 


viewed from varying angles—violet, rose, 


amber or blue, yet all with that suggestion 
of light behind them that 
the artifice of the 


] 
leave s one De- 


wildered at creator, 


What to Cook when 
the Wife is Away 


S soon as the train had moved out and 


my wife was on her week's holiday, 


I went direct to the butcher's shop 
and bought four pounds of corned beet and 
the biggest cabbage | could tind. We had 
no servant. not a Woman to protest. I'd 


dish or bust. I'd 
l’d do mv own cook 
L liked Moreover, I'd 


have what company | wanted and we'd talk 


now have my favourite 
hot €at at restaurants 


ng and have what 


as long and as loud as we 
knew I'd be 


pleased, 
lonesome, so L picked up 
those bac helors 


Ellison, one of unattached 


always willing to take a chance, and we 


Ballou, a 


street, to dine with us at 


Invited big-game hunter out 
seven o'clock, 
“Let's see if we 


suggested to E] 


an tind a cookbook,” | 


ison when we were in the 


house and had our corned beef and cabbage 


in the kitchen We fumbled around but 


could not tind one 


“Oh, there’s no use in that.” he said 
“Those books are a Jot otf nonsense, anvwa\ 
All you have got to do is fill a pot with 


Water, throw in your meat and cabbage and 
simply wait.” 
That is what we 


corned heeft 


did. First we put in the 


ison pee ed off the cabbace 
and we cut it in quarters We would have 
sed it all, but we cou dn’t get but two 
Hatters in the pot. Ellison promptly threw 


Cabbage and Corned Beef 
We killed time for an 


honograph, 


hour ot with 


old 


two 


moked at 


volting 


~ 


A Man’s Tale 


B. Bulger 


photographs and recalled record scores that 


we just missed—by accident. Then we took 


] 
a look, 
ilison, called out, “vou 


en a vreat 


have army othce You didn’t 


put that cabbage in the pot That's a fine 


plece ot Work, 


did SO, he 


those 


insisted, “You saw me put 
two quarters in 
\\ ell, 


they're not here now 


Stir and poke as we would we 


only a few strands of cabbae 


“Oh, well, we'll have to eat the corned 


beef with potatoes,’ ! decided, thorou 


disgusted, 


I lifted the meat from the pot It wi 
blood red and you couldn't have it it with 
a hatchet 

Just then Ba arrived 

* You're out of luck, I’m uid,” I said 
him, Chere is no cabbage. Ellison said 
he put it in, but L have my doubts It 
not there now 

“Even if there Was anv cabbage 
couldn't eat that tough corned beef, he 
captain retorted “Don't trv to pull my 


You know ymethin bout king 
tid to Ballou ‘Look in tha pot and s 
! can tind any ibhace 
What's that burnin ellison en 
isked 
Ballou evidently knew Ile walked ight 
ver to the stove, took off the pot of <mok 
inv potatoes and soused them in) wate: 


he 
Iss 
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Is- 
in- 
: 
es 
h¢ 
an 
ud 
In 
ot 
In 
in 
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The water had boiled away and they were 
black. 

He then inspected the cabbage pot. 

“Did you put the cabbage in at the same 
time as the corned beef?” he asked. 

nodded. 

“And you've boiled it an hour and a 
half?” 

We both nodded 

He sat down and had a good Jaugh. Then 
he explained to us that cabbage is mostly 
water and will away if cooked more 
than half an hour. “And,” he added, “to 
get it tender corned beef must cook at least 


boil 


three hours.”’ 
“Then how are you going to cook them 

together 
“You don't. 

beef for an 


boil the corned 
Then pour off 
the water and cook the cabbage in that in 
Fresh water must be added 
corned beef to take away the salt. 


needs the salt and fat to give 


You 


hour o1 


must 
more, 


a separate pot, 
to the 
The cabbage 
it flavour.” 
In a minute Ballou, always good-natured, 


was in full charge. At his direction the 


meat was put back on and Ellison found 
the discarded quarters of cabbage and 
started them cooking. New potatoes were 


put on and I was instructed to stick a fork 
in them at the end 
if they were done, 


f twenty minutes to see 
Then | 
the water, pee] them and put salt, pepper 


Was to pour off 


and butter on them. 
At the end of 
dandy dinner tor our 
I deliberately drew our 


had a 
the real cook. 


another hour we 
guest 
guest into a dis 
cussion of cooking and found it to be his 
pet topic. I took as many mental notes as 
possible. 1 had only a week in which both 


to learn and to eat. His description of 
different fascinating. A) man 
must have imagination to be a good cook. 

For the breakfast | 
had bacon and eggs. Ballou savs that all 


men and most women have a tendency to 


dishes was 


second morning's 


over too hot a 
The trick is to put a little butter in a 
frying-pan. Put the eggs in and turn the 

Put a cover on the 


cook everything too quickly 
fire. 


fire as low as possible, 
pan so that both sides of the eggs will cook. 
I found that when | wanted the eges cooked 
done it was better to try or broil the bacon 
separately, 

For the third morning IT set my heart on 
rriddle 


trick 


cakes and sausage. | learned a real 


about how to make the griddle 


cakes trom prepared flour and make them 
extremely light and fluffy. It’s a cinch 
Just mix the prepared flour and wate; until 
it is about the thickness of 
Then this batter until 
begin to form. 


house paint, 
little bubbles 


1 used a piece of cloth on 


beat 


the end of a stick to keep the pan greased, 
and those cakes rose twice as high as I had 
ever seen them. 


Gave the Friend No Credit 
The sausages were easier than the 

I simply put Without any 

grease and let ‘em cook very slowly, 


cakes 
them in a_ pan 
Phat’s 
the way | kept them from bursting, 

I was getting 


pretty good on the fourth 


morning and J tried my hand at a breakfast 


that was fit for a kine. 

I had rolls and egys, baked club styk 
It isn’t hard. 1 got tow stone cro 
or casserole dish and gre ased it witha vood- 


sized lump of butter The eggs were then 


put in as if to fry. Over the top of them 
I spread slices of onions shaved as thin as 


paper. | then sprinkled paprika, salt and 
pepper over the whole and dropped 

spoonful of chili sauce in the centre, put 
this into a hot oven These eggs, by the 


way, must be taken out before they are quit 
done they 


because cook to some extent in 


the crock after they are served on the table 
You can vary that by using grated chees 
or thinly sliced bacon on top. 
The fifth morning I had 
mackerel cooked Way The 


was soaked overnight in cold 


boiled salt 
this mackere! 
water. The 
frying pan half 

added 


I covered the pan to keep 


next morning I put it in a 
filled 
slices of onion, 
from 
When the water 1 
the top, put in a lump of butter and 
sprinkled the fish with black pepper. Just 
took out the 
fish, and, believe me, it was first-rate. 


with fresh water and several 


the water boiling away too quickly 


Was nearly gone | took oft 


as the pan was almost dry | 


On the sixth mornine ! had corned bee! 
hash canned corned 
I think. 


again, but made from 


beef this time. It is even better, 
On the seventh morning [| had bacon and 


eggs again. 


Anne got 


back the next 
You ought to have seen her eves 
those eyes baked club style. 


she was proud 


morning at six 
o'clock. 
when she saw 
Vain as 


of me, and | 


must have acted, 
know it 

\nne I ever gave my 
I should say not 


Do vou think to 
friend Ballou any credit: 
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CHAPTER XIV 


YNDSAY conscious of colouring 
euiltily. He had seldom felt more com 
pletely unhappy 

but persed the pattern of the hearthrug care 


fully. 


(continued) 


“You mean,’ he said at last, ‘* that Valery 
that she supposes ha 
‘IT mean that she vows that her husband 


leceived her concerning the necessity for his 


thinks 


instant departure. | will leave you to imagine 
for yourself what the effect upon a nature as 
pright and as simple as hers was likely to 
be.”” 

The pause which ensued was dreadful to the 
ing man. Miss presently broke it 
with a quiet and naturalsounding question 
neerning his time in the Pyrenees. was 
there many 


Kirby 


vears ago, when 


parents, the Knights, 
she, but I never 


would have 


Valery’s grand 
Pau,”’ 
went beyond Cauterets. 
loved to See 


Wintered in said 
Gavarnie the 
Cirque, but that was before the davs of char 
a-banes ! 
Lyndsay, only just fresh from that marvellous 
spot, could not resist the temptation to talk 
about it, and she listened as though genuinely 
interested. Presently he found himself thanking 
her quite humbly for her welcome. ‘IT don't 
expect I ought to go on living 


dds to vour cares. I 


here--it) only 
settled here because it 


Was company for my sister, and also because 


my contribution helped her to make ends 
Meet 

“Had she, then, a difficulty in making ends 
meet? 


He laughed. 
you think so? ”’ 

“T can’t say I find any, with the more than 
adequate allowance the colonel makes me.” 

Lyndsay shrugged his shoulders. ‘* Blanche 
was not much of a manager You seem to be 
Ar in that line.’ 

“Wait till you have been here a week,” she 
retorted good humoure dly. ‘* Then, if you still 


Most housekeepers have ; don’t 
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He dared not look up, 
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sav vou would like to go, 
think.”’ 


She was so 


I shall know what to 
natural and unaffectedly 
cordial that he presently determined to bring 
out the question which had been craving utte1 


ance ever since he came in. What's this 

latest stunt of <Aster’s—weeding the flowe1 

beds? *? he asked, as carelessly as he could 
Miss Kirby gave him a shrewd, humorous 


glance. ‘* You have seen her, then? Did she 
not tell you? is 
“She was very 
it 
‘** Perhaps I had better follow her example.” 
His colour rose. “I wish,”’ he 


reticent. I could not make 


have no 


said, rather haughtily, ‘‘ to be either imperti 
nent or intrusive, and I realize that the kids 
are in your charge; but, after all, thev are 


my sister’s children, and I’m fond of *em.”’ 
Miss Kirby looked at him with benevolence 
I should hke very much to tell you what 

I think so greatly to <Aster’s credit If I do 

not, it is because it is her affair, and I have 


no right to break her confidence She is 
beginning to trust me, and I want to keep that 
trust. She mav tell you anything she pleases, 
or, if she prefers, I will tell you myself But 


I hope you sympathize with me when I say 
that it must be left to her to decide.”’ 

‘You are a good 
Will vou explain it all, if she 


Lyndsay’'s eves kindled, 
sort! savs vou 
mav? 

Willingly.”’ 

Ile was. off, 
soon returned, 


running like a schoolboy, and 
having met his niece on her way 
indoors to schoolroom tea 

‘She savs vou are to tell me anything vi 
think fit: and she was tremendously bucked at 
vour leaving it to her.” 

Kirdles smiled at him across the 
* Aster is working out 
have given. I had some moments of horribk 
anxiety a fortnight ago, when I discovered 
how I need not tell you—that she was on most 
unsuitable terms with our 
young fellow called Marsh I am afraid it was 
more her fault than his. He was in a state 
of daze, half hypnotized, it seeme a altc 


tea table 
a punishment which | 


gardener’s boy, a 
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gether dazzled. I came upon them one day, 
was shocked, but did not then speak, thinking 
itomight have been a chance meeting. low 
ever, | watched, and tound that they met every 
day. There were hidden notes; and there were 
kisses PP 

The voung hound! give him the 
biggest thrashing of his life oh 

“He has gone,” she answered qqyuetly. 

There was nothing tor it but to dismiss him 
forthwith, though he was far less to blame than 
she, because she was quite cool, deliberately 
experimenting in sentiment, while he was in 
the state | have tried to describe. I have 
sentenced her to do Marsh’s work in the garden 
until Willis has replaced him; and she is won 
derful; sees the justice of it and is taking it 
finely. TI saw Willis privately, instructing him 
to set her a job each day. It is, of course, 
far less than the boy did, but she does not know 
that. So far she has performed it with scrupu 
lous exactitude. There’s something fine in her. 
isn’t there? 

But are you sure--sure,”? he stammered 
chokingly, “that that little beast of a boy 
didn't 

am perfectly sure.” 

* Aster can he like a company promoter——” 

* Apreed But she does not lie from 
cowardice, only from vanity. She is carried 
away by the desire to pose and be interesting. 
It was that same craving which led her to start 
an affair with the only available boy. Now she 
is beginning to prefer to pose upon a pedestal 
of honour and justice.” 

He rose, holding out his hand. 

“You are a trump. You will be the saving 
of that girl.” 

‘She's not easy. to handle,”’ rephed Miss 
Kirby with a sigh, ‘and yet, do you know, 
1 sometimes fancy it 1s easier to bring up 
naughty children than good children. My 
Valery never did anvthing that made punish 
ment necessary Her instinctive feeling was 
always right; and for that reason I don’t think 
] ever really got to understand her. She is 
much deeper and more complicated than I ever 
supposed. Now Aster is so alarmingly variable. 
she shows herself to me each dav from so 
many different angles that I am becoming 
amazingly intimate with her. It is a great 
thing for her to feel that she can trust me: and 
a great thing.’’ she added, with a relieved 
little sich, ‘* for me to find that you approve.” 


CHAPTER XV 
Two Years Later 


To was two years and a half from the date 

wf this conversation, and Jate in) March. 

when one mild) morning the Marterstead 
flunt met on No Man’s Land. 

'f was ome of those exciting, delusive days 
when the Enelish winter Whispers in your ear 
that this is 


positively his last appearance—that 
Spribe is coming, with warmth and sunshine 
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and bursting buds The sun shone through 
sky of misty blne, faintly dappled with whit 
cloud, upon the usual delightful medley P 
vehicles, from touring cars to side-cars, fr 


a 


motor lorries to butchers’ carts, assembled to s 
the show. 

lhere was a brave display of pink, and som 
fine horses. Ilugh Hatherlegh, of Lannerswvck. 
walking his hunter over to where his mothe 
sat in her limousine, was glad that fate had 
called him home from the Colonies to dwell 
in his native shire, even at the cost of being 
chronically ** hard up.”’ 

Beside Mrs. Hatherlegh in the car. sat 
Albinia Feranti, looking, as Lady Bowver, wh 
had a tongue of her own. once said. 
creature of mist and mysteryv.”’ Another criti 
had likened her to a moth, for she affected 
that faint shade of fawn colour which resembles 
a moth’s” plumage. her was 
artistically swathed chiffon of this tint. 
matching her hair and lightly marked brows 
and leaving her large eyes to form the only bit 
ot positive colour—surprising you by theit 
sudden emergence when she looked up—like 
star in a night blue sky glimmering from grey 
cloud. 

She was a distant cousin of the Hatherleghs 
and her mother had married an Italian. Bot! 
were now dead, and <Albinia lived a life « 
luxury on very small means, by help of her 
psychic endowments. She was a medium, or 
as she preferred to call herself, a super-sensitive, 
and had been a devoted friend of the late Mrs 
Caron. 

A couple appeared upon the road fr 
Marterstead, riding side by side, deep in tal 
and well mounted. 

Hallo!’ said Hugh Hatherlegh sharplh 
*there’s a fine girl! Sit her horse, can't st 


though? Albinia, who are those two just rid 
ing in? Man with canary- coloured hair 
Vhose? Oh sudden interest—* th 


man is Lyndsay Eldrid, the artist-—-vou kn 
he is much admired - 

* Help! Admired for that hair? 

“Oh, no; but he paints wonderfully. Ha 
a one-man show last vear, I?vrenean pictures 
That must be his sister inlaw, the new Mrs 
Caron,.”’ 

That girl? Rot, Albie! She can’t be mor 
than eighteen.”’ 

‘* Well, I think it must be, but I never saw 
her. ITler husband’s the man who was in com 
mand of the Chugga Expedition. ‘They w 
to find some buried city or other, and fell { 
of the Hluns, didn’t they ? ” 

* What, Caron--the man who has dis 
covered Hal-i-Mor? 

** Yes, that’s the man.” 

“You must be barking up the wrong tr 
That Caron has been away more than two years 
and was not heard of at all for more than nm 
months, don’t you remember ? Because the 
Huns raised up the Hali tribe of Arabs against 
them, and the whok expedition was « rralled.’ 

“And the colonel extricated them by means 
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he? 


Wife, 


of a stratagem, didn’t Well, that’s the 
man | mean. His first Blanche, 
ievoted friend, so | ought to know.’ 
‘You tell me he left that girl behind, and 
went off to almost certain death ae 
Lyndsay 


Was my 


‘So understand. Kldrid is 
brother to the first wife.” 

“ That so? He seems to be on 
terms with the second.”” 

“Eyidently. He was not in sympathy with 
She was a rare soul, with unusual 
psychic endowments. Lyndsay ! I 
remember he arrived home unexpectedly once ; 
he lived at Archwood with his sister, but was 
She having a wonderful 


excellent 


his sister. 
Poor 


ftlen away. was 


séance cvcle, and he found the house full of 
psychic ‘experts. As she was not expecting 
him home, she had put me into his room. 
Poor little me! He was so peeved! Odd 
menage, isn’t it? ”’ 

“Do you mean that he still lives in the 
house, and that the husband is in darkest 
\frica? 

‘So I understand.”’ 


“Why, I should have thought, even in these 
lax days, that it wasn’t done.”’ 

“Oh, dear old thing, 
who brought up this girl, and now looks after 
Shall 1 attract Lyndsay 


there’s a duenna, a 
the entire menagerie. 
Eldrid’s attention? ”’ 
“Ves, do. I want to talk to Mrs. Caron,’ 
“Oh, bother,’ muttered Lyndsay to Valery, 
‘there’s the psychic expert 
me, Last time we met, | 
room and found her 
My word, the fur 
ride over and shake hands.’ 


making 
dashed 

brushing her 
flew! I 


signs to 
into my bed 

hair there! 
suppose we must 


‘Of course. I've been 
‘* but she has 


have been at Arch 


liow interesting. 
her,’? said Val, 


whenever I 


to meet 
been away 
wood,” 

They walked the horses over to where the 
Lannerswvck party awaited them. In appear- 
Valery was now the 
product of perfect physical and 
mental. She had the air of self-possession, of 
wise, Which had been so lamentably lacking 
in Valery Knight. Her manner, nevertheless, 
was frank and simple, quite free from the least 
touch of priggishness. 
odd,”* she presently, when 
were all introduced and talking to each 
ther, “that we should not have met before; 
but Miss Kirby has had to do most. of 
Visiting for me, as IT have been at Oxford 

‘Oxford! echoed Hugh. 

‘Yes. I got married before mv edueation 
vas complete, and when they sent off my hus 
band upon that terrible expedition, [ thought 
I might as well go up to the ‘Varsity to fill 
in the time.’? 
“Have vou 
Wished to know. 
“Not until next term; but I feel my terrors 
are looming 


hoping 


e and manner Caron 


training, 


“Tt seems said 


completed your course?’ he 


very near now, and my tutor 
packed me off home for a weekend, as she 
thought T was getting stale.” 
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HIS SECOND VENTURE 


‘1 blessed that tutor, I can tell you,” 
She has been slaving and slaving, 
alike good for he: 


said 
Lyndsay. 
term and vacation 
to get a day off.”’ 
** And isn’t the weather being kind to us? 
laughed Valery. ‘* I’m enjoying every minute 


no end 


of at!” 

“And when do you expect Colonel Caron 
back?” asked Albinia softly. The question 
seemed to chill the manner of both Lyndsay 


and Valery; ever so slightly, but perceptibly 
to a 
Lyndsay 
learned from 
fearfully ill, 
called 
There was a French hospital there, however, 
and we hope to hear that he is in Europe quite 
soon 
Is it ‘that there 
is grave the 
circumstances of the capture and imprisonment 
of the expedition? ” 
* Seems more than probable,”’ 
say at 


super-sensitive. 

answered. have 
the papers that Caron 
Ile was in an unget-at-abk 
Pahoura, Where he could not be reached. 


expect vou 
has been 


spot 


Hatherlegh, 
Hun complicity in 


true,’’ asked 


suspicion of 


replied Lynd 
** We think that is why we are 
receiving so comparatively meagre an amount 
A great deal took place, no doubt, 
on that expedition which will never appear in 
the 


once, 
ot news. 


Press. | have heard it sug gested that my 


brother-in-law will have to be careful of him 
self—that he goes in fear of assassination; but 
we hope that is exaggeration.” 

“Do come and have tea to-morrow after 
noon, Miss Feranti, and bring Mr, Hather 


legh,’? said Valery, who had been talking to 
the old lady. Mrs. Hatherlegh says she does 
not go out to tea, but we should be delighted 
to see vou.” 

Dare I,” 
lady 
word of 


tea 
know 


asked Hugh, ‘“S have with a 
who is reading Greats? I not a 
the doctrine of the enclitic D or 


other congenial topic.”’ 


any 


I’m only reading for an Enelish literature 
degree, and I don’t think we talk shop any 
more than the men do,’ said Val with her 
fine smile. ‘* IT would like you to meet Miss 
Kirby; she is one of the very best.” 

* The most wonderful woman in England, 
bar none,’ declared Lyndsay solemnly om 


seriously thinking of asking her to marry me 


I don’t suppose there’s more than a quarter of 


a century between us-—just the fashionabk 
disparity.” 

‘““Is she what my old nurse used to speak 
of as a bar bloo? * asked Hugh. 

Not a bit of it. A chimney-corner Vik 
torian, who always has the linen aired, the 
dinner hot, the maids contented, the house 
clean, and the fire ing. I've never been s 
happy in my life.” 

go home and = propose without an 


instant’s delay,’? advised Hugh solemnly, ** o1 
will find vou have at least one rival. Such 
beings are all too rare in a post-war world.”’ 

She's than rare, unique,” 
‘and Mrs. Caron here is the 
training,” 


you 
more she’s 
replied Lyndsay, 
result of her 
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vou know, vour swank’'s a bit 


intolerable,’ complained Hatherlegh, but had 
no time for more, as the hounds had by this 
time arrived, and in a very few moments the 
hunt moved off, tailing away gently towards 
the first covert, to be drawn and followed by 
a determined crowd of cevelists foot 


passengers. 


It was a record day. They found almost at 


once; and their fox, after giving them a 
splendid run, was killed in the open up on 
Winstable Downs. 

The following afternoon Hugh drove Miss 


Feranti cver to tea at Archwood, as invited. 
The fine weather held, and the old place was 
seen to great advantage, rows of brilliant 
aflame the borders, blue scillas and 
snowdrops spangling the grass. 

Miss Kirby found Hugh Hatherlegh charm 


crocus in 


ing. He did not seem to think it a bother 
to talk to an elderly woman. He was evidently 
deeply interested in Valery, and it was not 


difficult to induce Kirdles to talk of her. 

** Ves,’’ said the good woman, ** she is to me 
just like my own: and to my love for her has 
heen added a great compassion, because all her 
life she has had to suffer from what I hold a 


great evil—separation from her nearest and 
dearest. Her parents were in India—her 
father died there. When her mother at last 
came home, she was a stranger to her own 
child, and they did not understand one 
another. Valery married at once; poor girl, 


I really think she did it to escape the bitter 

ness of her disappointment, for she had idolized 
the idea of her mother, and the reality proved 
different, And then, hardly was she 
married, than she found herself completely 
separated from her husband; and such a state 
of things 1 it 
natural.” 

Let 


is she 


s dangerous, because is un 

me her mother is Lady Jerrold, 
not? I think Albinia said she had met 
her in Egypt, the winter before last.’ 

“Nes. Thev are abroad great deal. We 
have the last two summers in Valery’s 
own house, which came to her from her father 

Grendon Grange, Westmorland; and Sir 
Otho Jerrold’s place is not far off, so they have 
a little of each other, but not much. My 
poor child has been terribly alone but for me.’’ 
I Colonel Caron 


see 
a 
Spent 
in 
Seen 


Suppose is on his was 
home now?” 

* We hope so, but communication has been 
very difficult. While he was so ill the Govern 
ment was very good, and the French Govern. 
ment, too, for he was ill in Algeria, and they 
sent bulletins most carefully. It was ever so 
far iniand, and a place where they said no 


White woman could go; and, moreover, he was 
so desperately ill that the end would have come 
Valery could have reac hed him, 
f she could have got there, which seemed 
more than doubtful. He dictated a letter when 


he onvalescent, saying he should start for 


long before 


even 


was 


$5 


> 


Furope the moment the doctors gave leave; and 
we are expecting letters or a cable any day? 


Bilson and Cartwright. his two subalterns 
are both home.” 

Yes. But thev have no recent news f him 
because they did not go to Tahoura at all, 


but came home by some other route which was 
shorter. ‘They sent the colonel t 
account of the hospital there 

“Well, he'll be much féted 
get back. How long had they 
when he went away?” 

Kuirdles dec ided 
ment was the 
the Caron marriage were pretty widely knowr 


Tahoura on 


he doe 


when 5 
been 1 
but 


Since 


that 
circumstance 


hesitated, conceal 


useless, eS of 


* Did vou not know? ‘Thev were parted 
their wedding-dav. He found the Government 
summons when thev got back from church.” 


“Hard luck indeed! And they have never 


met since? 
Never.”’ 
Jove! deep interest wonder 
what will happen when they do!” 
CHAPTER XVI 
Albinia Takes a Hand 
‘ OUR dear and lovely old-world garden!’ 
sighed Albinia, who alwavs contrived t 
sav the obvious thing elaborately. “D 
let us go and walk in it Po me it is filled with 
memorres ves, and more than mem 
she murmured, lifting her big eves to Lwnd 


ra 


To me it is a haunt 1... and to-day 


I have brought my camera » you think Mrs 
Caron will resent it if T experiment? Some- 
times T obtain wonderful results.’ 

“I'm sure Val will have no jection to v 
taking snapshots, but [ advise vou “ot to sug 
gest to her that vou hope to capture the shade 
of her predecessor,” returned Lyndsay drvly, 


as he pushed the french window wider and they 


stepped out upon the gravel 

Phey were followed, af a by Va 
and Hatherlegh; and the sun warm th 
for a time thev stood and sat lite cor 
tentedly while Miss Feranti k photos of thet 
in various spots which had been, as Lyn te 
membered, most frequented by his sister in her 
lifetime. 

Before long, however, Val and Hugh fors 
the garden for the stable-vard } vs 
started breeding Sealvham ind ‘rlegh 
appeared, was something an a ity. | 
vociferous infants were housed wont 
modern sanitary cages, and the imspection wa 


quite a lengthy matte: 


lwavs 
Albinia, left to poor I.yndsay, who was alway 


hopelessly bored by her intensity, moved sigh- 
ingly along the walk, vew-bordered and termin- 
ating in a sundial, set in a circular yew en 
sure, Which was the show bit of the Archw 
garden, In summer it was filled with lilies and 
delphiniums and orange alstramerias, but now 


urple with crocu 


the | | ind ld 
and the hyacinths were just lifting stubby 


borders were 
reel 


» 


noses from the teeming 
earth. The psychic lady 
drew in deep breaths. 

All this 
fragrant to me 
exquisite sister. 


garden ts 
of 
Was she 
not a rare soul? I have 
much talk with 

her since she passed over. 
and a 
faith 
con 


had so 


It was a wondet 

shock to her pure 
that her husband 
soled himself so quickly.” 
“Indeed? If so, she 
must have become much 
less intelligent than she 


was upon the earth plane. 


She had, by her own 
wish, lived apart) from 
Carfrae for so many years 
that they were quite 


stranged; and she must 
ave known that a young 
widower can’t look after 

houseful of children 
without help.” 

‘Oh,’ said Albinia 
softly, knew, of 
course, that on this plane 


she had never reached 
her husband's soul but 
she always told me that 


she fully expected, when 
she passed on, to double 
her influence over him.” 
‘1 don’t think she has 
returned 
lvndsay bluntly. 

Ah, I ought to re 

mber that, according to 


su ceeded, 


ir pose, you are quite 
ith-bound,” reyorned 
the lady tenderly. ‘* But 
‘ me you need not 
Whence 
soul in’ those 


comes 


wonder 


ful 


pictures of yours, if 
{Were really what you 
nto be? You 
ck at psychic 


ause you dare 


only 
things of stupefaction. 
not face 
their implications.” 
* Please allow me to say that I don’t mock at 


rPrciic things at all. But | knew 


‘ure to suppose that I knew het 


mv sister —I 
better than 


Vou did he 
bia ste She had good points, but her failing 
Aer egotism. She was too self-centred to 


nee ( artrae, alive or dead.” 


Nel Caron is very hard,” murmured 
1 Forgive my saving so. He is so 
Marvelloy 

Tvellously handsome, he 


ere’ girl 
ed any girl he chose to wo »: but he 


ni 
thle, 


would have con 


never 


gave hij 

msel his) inmost beine to darling 
Manche 


‘ am sure Blanche never wanted it.” 

‘O} 
ie. h, Mr. Eldrid! Tt w is the tragedy of het 
le to be misunderstood.” 


ful, but unusual 


$5 


* Carfrae Caron took the photo from her in a sort 


Drawn 


This girl was not only beauti- by 


J. Dewar Mills 


lhe tragedy of her life was to think herself 


so. Miss Feranti—vou are making me sav un- 
pardonable things about my sister; but there 
is such a thing as justice. I was always very 
sorry for Carfrae.” 

“If he could but have divined the truth! I 


them both. How blind 
mortals are Let us hope his second 
marriage will help him to cultivate his soul,’ 

tional 


see that.” 


am full of sympathy for 
We poor 
ought to; Mrs. Caron is a most 
Tt doesn't take a psychic 


girl expert to 


What 


this 


have met her. 
home for just 


interested to 


chance she 


a fortunate was 


particular dav! T am off to Rome to-morrow 
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“Indeed! I didn't know.” 
“Ves, IT am going to great 
Madame Bellarno, a wonderful mystic 


friend 
who lives 
in the Via Gregoriana. | am thirsting for her 


ind for Italy. I always winter in my native 
land, you know, but this vear I had to stay 


with my aunt after uncle’s death, until Hugh 
could get home, across the world.” She ram- 


bled on, about Blanche and her psychic powers, 
until Miss Kirby called them in to tea, to the 
immense relief of her listener. 

When their visitors had gone, he sank 
a deep chair, and wiped his brow. 

** Val, you are a wretch to leave me with that 
creepy-crawly creature all the afternoon!” 

“Oh, sorry, poor old boy. I was liking Mr. 
Hatherlegh very much.” 

“Ves, I'm glad he’s come home, he'll be a 
nice neighbour, won't he? Next summer, when 


into 


your troubles are over, and you have not 
your nose everlastingly in an Anglo-Saxon 
grammar.” 


Val, as Lyn expressed it, ‘‘shut up like a 
clam.” She never made any reply to allusions 
to the future, as he knew well. He longed to 
ask her what her intentions were, how she felt 
about her husband's return, which must now 
be imminent. She never gave him a chance. 

Only the previous week Lyndsay had en 
countered, in town, young Bilson, one of the 
men who had been with Caron, and had heard 
from him a great deal which was perfectly new 
to him respecting their doings and their hard- 
ships. He said nothing to Val of this meeting, 
because it was humiliating for her that her 
husband should so delay his return; but it 
could not be put off for ever. Quite shortly, 
husband and wife must meet; and then, what ? 


fo 


A fortnight later, in the warm sunshine of 
the Roman spring, Miss Feranti was slowly 
descending the steps from the Trinita dei Monti 
to the Piazza di Spagna. Her soulful eyes were 
shaded by a wide hat-brim and a sunshade, and 
she was murmuring to the Italian professor who 
escorted her something of her feelings 
she beheld the tlowers, narcissus, 
anemone, mimosa, which were piled upon the 
stalls at the foot of the steps, when her eves 
fell upon the figure of a tall Englishman, slowly 
ascending, in company with the French ambas- 
sador, and followed by a couple of attachés. 

She uttered an excited ery of recognition. 
“Colonel Caron! Oh, I can't be mistaken! I 
did not know that you were back in Europe ! 

Caron stopped short, dark colour invading 


his face, which would have been verv pale but 


when 
masses of 


for its tan. He had altered and aged. The 
desert had left upon him its ravaging mark. 


For a moment he looked like a boy caught rob- 
bing an orchard. The next, he was 
her with cordiality. ‘ Miss Feranti! 
have guessed that you would be 
with Madame Beilarno, as usuz 

“Ves, I am. How 


gteeting 
I might 
bere. Are you 
99 


full Rome is, is it not, 
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and more delightful than ever! 
are passing through ? 
ing tea, only a 


I suppose y 
I was at Archwood, hay. 
fortnight ago, and saw y 


beautiful young wife They told me you hav 
been ill, and you still look far from strong 

* Archwood?) Indeed! You can give me the 
latest news, then,” he took her up quic 


** Mav I call upon you and hear more? 1 an 
pressed for time for the moment 
companion its. Are you 
ana?” 

She said that she was, and at once fixed a 
day for him to call upon her, and Caron, wh 
had only made the appointment that he might 
now at once get rid of her, pursued his way 
with the ambassador to the Villa Medici, there 
Hal-i-Mor with the 
unearthed Tim-gad. 

he sight of Albinia gave a jolt to his con. 
science. He felt distinctly uncomfortable, He 
wished that she had not fixed a date 
ahead, for he wanted to 
that might sound not 
leisurely return. 

He was restless and on tenter-hooks until the 
date appointed, ‘It relieved when he went 
to the Via Gregoriana to find that Madame 
Bellarno was out, though she hoped to get ba 
in time to see him; and that 
him alone. 

He had his tale ready. 

“I've been ill,” he said, ‘ in fact, I suppose 
I've had as near a squeak for it as ever mar 
had; and when I landed in 
like nothing on earth, 
like that, not wife is ¥ 
and we have been parted much too long, but 
also because I find I am to be 
must pick up one’s strength, in 
through that kind of thing.” 

indeed, 
sympathize 
of the hour 

He gave 
said, ‘lI 
thought 
was only 


or, rather, my 
in the Via Gregori. 


to discourse of men who ha 


four davs 
some ex 


too inadequate 


give her 


for his 


and fel 


Albinia receive 


Europe I looked 
and I couldn't 


only because my 


and on 
order to go 


Honized, 


point of view, and | 
I ought to congratulate the her 


I see vour 


Well,” 


where |! 


a deprecating 
sneaked off to 
could lie 


shrug. 
Rapallo, 
doggo for a while; but | 
there ten days. The Government dug 
me out, and T have talked African politics with 
them, and Roman civilization with the British 
and the French Schools, until I wish that Hal-i- 
Mor had resisted all our efforts to uncover it, 
and remained under the sand until the crack ot 
doom.” 

“Poor fellow! Indeed I 
if I may venture to sav so, 
home as soon as they allow 


sympathize! But 
I hope you will g 
you to do so.” 

Something in her tone made him ask quickly, 
“Why? Is anything wrong?” 

“Wrong? What an idea! No, because 
everything is so superlatively right! In your 
own super-comfortable home, with the marvel 
lous Miss Kirby in charge, and your beautiful 
ind accomplished wife to murse you back 
health, vou make far quicker progress 
Look at came back from 
the Pyrenees, he has never left home once, €X- 
cept to go to the Takes with the family in the 


would 
Lvndsay! Since he 


summer! And, oh, talking of Lyndsay, is 
not that a marvellous portrait he has painted 
of your wife? Without doubt his chef-@auvre ; 
and so remarkable because portraits are not his 
line. A veritable inspiration ! But, of course, 
vou have heard all about it. It was one of the 
successes of Jast summer's Academy.” 

It is difficult to express how much this in- 
formation surprised Caron. What he expected 
his wife and family to do with themselves dur- 
ing his prolonged absence is not easy to say; 
but this news of their activities was w holly un- 
expected. He contrived to convey the impres- 
sion that he, of course, knew about the portrait, 
and was wondering how to question the lady 
further without revealing his own’ shameful 
ignorance, when she went to a side-table and 
took up some loose photos. 

* Look !” I put these out, think- 
ing they may be more recent than anything you 
have seen. I did them the other day at Arch- 

garden. When this was 
lone,” she explained, laughing softly, ** I need 
hardly say that they did not know I was shoot- 
ing!” 

lhe print showed a voung maid and a man 
standing facing each other; [.vndsay in the act 
of removing a tly from Valery’s eye. ‘The girl 
stood on tiptoe, hands plunged into the pockets 


said she, 


wood, in the one 


the graceful outline of her in a pale-hued frock. 
Her chin was tilted, she 


f her long coat, which, hanging open, showed 
] 
was smiling mischiev- 


“Rather felicitous, don't vou 


Albinia, laughing softly; 


think?” 
“but this one perhaps 


said 


gives vou a better idea of he bi 
e showed a group in which Val had her 
f Sealvham pups, and was flanked on 


ther side by Lyndsay and Hatherlegh. ‘There 

e two or three others, each with the back- 
g ls he knew so well—the vew-walk, the 
gravel terrace—his own domain; his own wite; 


these must be absurdly flattered. 

y seemed to think, talk- 
ing, that you had not received by any means 
went on the lady, ‘so 
bly ve u have not seen this ? 


when we were 


letters,” pos- 


She displaved 
a Teally exquisite photograph in sepia carbon, 
evidently taken from an oil-painting. “1 ad 


red this so, I bullied poor Mr. Eldrid into 
giving me one. Is it not like looking at her ? 
Ihev had it reproduced for her to give her 


indergrads when she leaves Oxford this 


ae Caron took the photo from her in a 
Sort of stupefaction, ‘This girl was not only 
tautit but unusual. Her face expressed so 
much—was moulded upon such fine lines—-that 
ts eflect was wonderful. 
The dress—it looked white--was hung from 
shoulders in Greek fashion, and was un- 
eved by any ornament. The hair was 
anged in exact sympathy with the shape and 


the type of the 


Men 


face. Anything less like his own 


Mes of his bride as he left her could hardly 
imagined. 


You are right,” he murmured. ‘1 see this 
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for the first time. Many of my things must 
have gone astray.” 
‘Quite wonderful, isn’t it?” she cooed 


** But, of must remember that ithe 
painter had every advantage. J.iving in_ the 
same house, studying her dailv, knowing her in 
each varying mood, he could choose exactly 
what suited her best.” 

* Her term must be over by now,” she went 
on, as still the man’s eyes were glued to the por- 


course, one 


trait. ‘* How delighted Lyndsay will be to 
have her back! It was pretty to see how 
pleased he was when he brought her to the 
Meet. She had a week-end given her, because 
they thought she was overworking. A_ good 


gallop did her all the good in the world—what 
a horsewoman she is! .. . Well, I suppose 
I.vndsay’s innings is almost over now, for you 
must be returning to England fairly soon.” 

* Yes,” replied Caron, to his own unutterable 
surprise. ‘‘ I am off to-morrow.” 
She could not altogether 

astonishment. ‘‘Isn’t that rather 
she ventured, holding out her hand 
for the photo he held. 

“Tm make a very bold request. 
Will you give me this photo? When I return 
home I will post you another copy, but for the 
present I should much like to keep this.” 

** Delighted,” she murmured, *‘ and do accept 
a copy of each of You 
feel more up-to-date in the familv news.” 


** To-morrow?” 
her 
sudden ? 


conceal 


going to 


these snaps also. will 
Thank you. My mails have evidently missed 
me, and that , because it may 


mean that those at home have not received by 


makes me uneasy 


any means all the news I sent them. I must 
get back’ as soon as possible; and meanwhile 


all my gratitude for your news and your charm- 


ing gift.” 


Caron hardly knew how he got away at the 
end of his visit. Somehow he found himself 
out in the street, and making for his hotel in 


Via Sistina, to dress for a dinner which 
was being given in his honour by the members 
of the British School. 

It was late 
tal! houses to throw 
of the road; 


the 


the afternoon for the 
broad shadow 

and as he into it he was 
aware of a youngish man, lounging against the 
wall, stood upright, and 
then began to direction he 
taking. 


kor a 


enough in 
over one side 
crossed 
who unostentatiously 
walk in the was 
remembered the warnings 
he had received respecting the determination of 


moment he 


the Hali tribe to assassinate him; and won- 
dered whether the Italian Government were 
setting a guard upon him. He decided, how- 
ever, that this was too ridiculous, and walked 


calmly on. Nevertheless, he did not go straight 
into his hotel as he had intended, for his mind 
ferment; but strolled on towards the 
the Villa Medici, 


Was In a 


Pincian, pausing opposite 


where the road widens and one has a glorious 
view, over the parapet, of Rome lying at one’s 
feet. 


As usual, there were plenty of people about, 


h 
a\ 
He 
his 
the 
er! = 
t 
vith 
tish 
al-i- 
Bus 
ause 
tiful 
4 if 
ex- 
the 
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and he took his seat upon the bench against 
the wall, leaning over and meditating. He was 
facing an new, disturbing, exciting 
future. 

He began to think back. During most of his 
long absence, until the capture of the expedition 
had interrupted all communication, he had 
heard with regularity from Valery. That her 
letters should be dull and stereotyped, contain- 
ing no news of interest, had not surprised him 
at all. Her matter-of-fact news concerning the 
children, their aches and pains, their pleasures, 
their progress at school, their growth, and so 
on, had been just what he had expected. They 
fitted in with his own idea of what Valery was; 
but they fitted in so little with what Valery had 
apparently become that he began to consider 
them with more attention; and he remembered 
that he had missed something in all of them. 
Something which he had expected inevitably to 
find was not there; was never there; the infer- 
ence being that it was omitted intentionally and 
deliberately. He recalled distinctly that par 
ticularly in the first letters he received he had 
looked for some kind of outpouring of feeling 
over their separation, of longing for his return. 
Had there been much of it, he would certainly 
have skipped it; but he now realized that there 
had never been one word of the kind. Valery 
had told him nothing of herself, beyond the 
bare fact that Oxford, or that she 
wasgat home. She had never touched upon het 
feelings, had never penned any kind of appeal. 
The invariable *‘ Dear Carfrae™ unim- 
passioned as the concluding ** Yours, Valery.” 

This was and it piqued him. He 
drew out the little bundle of snapshots and 
them carefully. How came it that he 
had never noticed before that. although a good 
many snapshots of 
even Miss Kirby 


entirely 


she was at 


Was as 
curious, 
studied 


hildren, dogs, Lyndsay and 
had reached him, he had 
‘d one with a portrait of Val? 

In the light of what Albinia had told him, 
he conceived of a reason for these omissions: a 
reason which was by no means Val's stupidity. 

When he and she parted, he had thought his 
chance of return hardly worth considering. He 
had not dwelt upon the development of the situa- 
tion when he should meet his wife, because it 
seemed so unlikely a contingency. Now sud 
denly, like an unexpected light in a dark place, 
there gleamed upon him a wonderful prospect 

Albinia’s innuendoes notwithstanding, he had 
no fears with regard to Val's allegiance. She 
had besottedly in with him. She 
was also exceedingly dutiful and almost sicken- 
ingly moral. He was her husband, and so that 
that. Studving the interesting face, fea- 
ture by feature, he felt thankful indeed that she 
was so eminently presentable, since she would 
have to make some 
would stop in 


never receiver 


been love 


was 


very public appearances. He 
Paris on his wav back to buy 
He had just received 
his pass-book from his English bank, and the 
balance in his favour was as pleasant as it was 
surprising. Miss Kirby had proved not merely 
a faithful but a most able steward ; 


her some pretty things. 


In his letters to Val he had been careful to 
maintain the fiction af his having been torp 
from her by inexorable So assiduously 
had he held this idea before him that he had 
begun to believe in it 


duty. 
himself. He saw that it 
would be very awkward for him if she should 
learn, as might, by way of the 
Feranti woman and the Hatherleghs, that he 
was now lingering abroad instead of hastening 
home to her. The only thing to do was so to 
expedite his own departure that he should be 
with her before such tittle-tattle could find its 
way. 

He drew out his watch; and as he did so, the 
clock of the Trinita, softly striking, told him 
that he had plenty of time before he need dress. 
He rose and descended the steps to the Piazza, 
noting as he passed that the dark young man 
with the curved nose who had been standing in 
the shade in the Via Gregoriana also rose, and 
moved slowly after him. As he crossed the 
Piazza and went a little wav along the Via 
Babuino, he wondered whether there was any- 
thing in it. 


she easily 


Pausing at one of those delightful shops wher 
they sell wares in tooled leather, he purchased 
a frame to contain the photo just given him 
by Miss Feranti. Then he went back to the 
office and bought his tickets for the morrow. 


CHAPTER XVII 
Homeward Bound 


HEN Caron, after that night's ban 
quet, announced his immediate depar 


ture, and his cordial host and _ hostess 
cried out upon him, urging him to stay longer 
in order to meet all kinds of great ones, shortly 
expected in) Rome, he drew out his lately 


acquired photo and displayed it with a smile 
“That's my wife, and she’s waiting for me.” 


He triumphed when he found that Valery 
was universally admitted to be good and suff. 
cient reason for haste. 

As he was driven back to his hotel, through 
the gardens of the Pincian, under the 


skies of Italy, he felt more excited than he |! 

done for vears 
For very long he 

to the calls of 


had been as it were 


sex. His personal disappoint 
ment, his calamitous first marriage, his loneli- 
ness and his pride had bnilt up barriers round 
his heart. In this warm spring night he kne 
that he was voung and a man; and fot firs 


time in many vears the future 


Upon reaching his room in the hotel, he went 


straight to the mirror and stared fixedly at his 
own image. While Valery had been blossom 
ing, he had been withering Ihe tiny crispec 
curls on his handsome temples were touched 
with silver; and he grimly compared his com- 


plexion with the leather of his suit-case 


Adnev, his devoted batman, was in the room, 


} 
busily packing clothes man had brave 
the Chugga desert with him, and was invailr 
able. He was never ill, never ont of tem} 


6 


the 


“Well, Valery "-—his voice shook-——’ have 
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never surprised. 


that he 
did not prefer Adney to any other living crea- 


Caron was not sure 


ture. He felt an uncomfortable suspicion that 
he would feel his loss more than that of one of 
his own children. 

** Adney,” he said, “ I've 
that there’s a chap following 

The man paused, raising 
collars he was counting. ‘* Indeed, sir? 

I wouldn't be over and above surprised.” 

‘*Chap that looks like a Turk but might be 
an Arab of Curly nose, heavy-lidded 
black eves 

‘Come to think of it, believe I've seen him,” 
replied Adney with interest. ** Loafing outside 
this hotel.” 

** Well, we shall soon know. He was follow- 
ing me, or so I thought, this afternoon, and 
must have seen me go into Cook’s office in the 
Piazza. If we see him on the boat, or in Eng- 
land, we'll just give the tip to Scotland Yard, 
I think.” 

* And we'll keep our eyes skinned on the 
journey,” replied Adney. ‘I've learnt to be 
quick with my shooting since the year before 
last 

‘*He’s probably not an assassin, but merely 
a spy, employed to track me down, learn my 
habits, and so on; but we'll take no chances, 
Adney.” Slowly he drew forth his picture and 
set it down upon the table. ‘‘ I met a friend of 
Mrs. Caron’s to-day, and she gave me this. I 
don’t want to be picked off when I’ve got that 
to go home to.” 

Adney sat back en his heels, contemplating 
the portrait, and nodded times with 
conviction. ** That’s the stuff to give ‘em, sir,” 
said he; ‘‘no wonder you're off. If I might 
make so bold, I think you want the English air 
too—and English food—and so on 

“Yes, I'm a bit of a caricature,” replied his 
master, in sudden dejection. ‘‘ Perhaps it’s a 
good thing for me that she’s already married 
me—eh? I look twenty years older than I did 
when she saw me last.” 

‘That'll all come right, sir. A summe1 
home and you'll not know yourself.” 


A 


a kind of notion 
me about.” 
his eyes from the 


Well, 


sorts. 


several 


at 


wi summer al home,” ve peated Caron softly ; 


and his usually hard were clouded 
misty with dreams, 

Easter fell early that vear, 
were packed with the yearly 


British from the Eternal City. 


eves and 
and the trains 
exodus of the 
Adney came to 


his master shortly after leaving Genoa, and 
said: 

“That Chugga lad is in this train, sir. 
Thought I'd let vou know. ve given a hint to 
the conductor feller—he’s French, and a geod 


sort. We're all right in the wagon-lit.’ 

“That seems to make it pretty clear, doesn't 
it?” said Caron thoughtfully. ‘ Wender what 
he’s after.” 

When they ros 
Modane was left behind, 
* He's not 
didn't 


had ¢ and 


with m 


sed the frontier 
Adney came 
veh 


Te 


Hews. me throug 


had to get 
him | I 


Tatice, Sir, 


he kn hie 


ort 


Seems mother 


pass] turned yack eard it. 


He spoke very poor Eye-talian, and they was all 
storming at him something awful. Guard found 
him copying the address on your baggage and 
they took him for a train thief. I think he’s 
off his job for the present.” 

“Good!” said Caron, and was himself 
prised at the relief the news gave him, Now 
he could rest—now he could indulge in castles 
in the air, such as he had not built since he 
was a boy. 

The journey, however, tried him more than 
he had foreseen, and he found himself obliged 
to rest a couple of nights in Paris. This delay 
made him later than he had intended, and it 
was Easter Dav when they arrived in London 

The climate had a sobering effect. He came 
out of his rosy dreams into a world swept by a 
black east wind. Adney fussed over him, and 
urged him to abandon his design of arriving 
home quite unannounced, to the extent of tele- 
graphing to be met at the station. ‘ You g 
and catch a really bad cold, and you'll be put 
back weeks and weeks.” he said hectoringly, to 
the vast arnovance of the man who, for the first 


time in fifteen vears, felt inclined to play the 
lover. 

However, he did vield the point, to the extent 
of permitting the dispatch of the telegram. It 


would have been wiser to telephone; for, owing 
to the Bank Holiday, and the local 
of the postal service, the message did not come 


dislocation 


to hand until about eleven o'clock on Monday 
morning. 

Miss Kirby was pottering round her conser 
vatory the one which opened from the d 
room—when the unexpected vellow envelop 


arrived. She was feel thankful that Val and 
Lyn had gone off with a party for the day, and 
she had the house to herself. 

fhe news took her « mmpletels 
ing what she knew, 


k. Know- 
was lt 


abac 


her first impulse 


waru Valery, and that was impossible. They 
had gone to the Point-to-point races, right over 
at J.ondon Colney, the other side of Marter- 
stead. 


They had expected some warning of this long 


overdue arrival— but as tar as preparations 
the reception of the traveller went, they needed 
but the finishing touche Kirdles hurried off 


heart 
What on earth wi 


to summon her staff, but her 


out: ** What will happen ? 
happen now ?” 
se. 


When Caron stepped out of the annoying! 
slow train in which owing to the Bank Hoh 
he had been forced to make the short Journes 
from town, he hardly knew whether it was relie! 
or disappointment which he experienced in see- 


was crying 


ing the platform vacant 
chauffeur with a pleasant face approa he 


and touched his cap. Colonel Caron?” he 
said interrogatively and as Caron surrender 
his attache case, he added, Vhe cars J 
outside, and Miss Kirby's sending a cart! 
the luggage, but she had a tr ible to. find 
man who would go, owing to the Bank Hold 
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A limousine was in waiting. ‘* Miss Kirby 
thought you’d prefer the closed car—the wind’s 
bitter this afternoon.” As he carefully ad- 
justed a fur-lined rug, the chauffeur added that 
he hoped the colonel would not mind being 
iriven round through the paddock as the drive 
was just being new-g ravelled. 

Caron hardly heard what he said. ‘* All well 
at Archwood?” he demanded, almost fiercely. 

“Yes, sir, all well. Hope you're quite re- 
covered, sit, if I may make so free. My name's 
Baker.” 

The man’s eves were eagerly admiring—the 
eves of an ex-soldier, who can appreciate a 
hero. Caron noted that he spoke of Miss 
Kirby, not Mrs. Caron, as having given the 
rders. He wondered on what basis the house- 
old was ran. He had never stated in plain 
terms who was to be mistress in his absence. 

Could Valery be upset--bowled over by the 
shock of his unexpected arrival? He told him 
self that he had been inconsiderate to the last; 
ught to have given her more notice, poor little 
soul. . . . However, she’d soon get over that. 
ouldn’t take her long to discover that this 
was not merelv her husband who had come back 


her, but her eager lover . . . and then 
His eves softened and glowed at the thought 
f her waiting here for him, safe under the 


g of the motherly old Kirbv; doing her 


luty; hoping, praying for his safety. 

He was struck, as they entered his preperty, 
by its general air of prosperitv and well-being. 
Hallo!” he thought, as they passed an old 


alf-timbered cott we near vate, thev've 


he Dairv Lodge! 


well, apparently ! 


too large for 


1a state of repair 
, had alwavs been an evesore and an 


vy. He recalled things which Lyn had 
sald in his letters of Miss Kirby's administra- 
uve ability, and it cheered him; but his mind 


ld not dwell upon it. As the car slid up to 


he leaned forward with a heart beating 
It was wiser of Val not to risk a 
fore strangers—on the wind-swept 
platform. Here in their home on their 
Id she would meet him, and 


} 


opened immediately, and the sub- 
mot Miss Kirby appeared, suitably 
ark-blue silk He noted that her hair 


quite silver-white, which gave her 


k of distinction. Her demeanour, however, 
‘aS So unsmiling that, in spite of Baker's assur- 
ance of a clean bill of health, he felt convinced 
that Valery must be ill. 


He was out and up the st before Adney 

ould open the door. ‘ How de do? How de 

io?) Where's my wife?” 


[am sorry to have to tell vou that both she 
and Mr. Eldrid are out Phe tone was poli 
seemed to him conspicuously Jacking in 


*T must explain that vour wire was 


vered here from Marterstead until eleven 


v had already 
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gone off to the Point-to-point races. I could 
not send to them, for I had given Baker the day 
off, and had to fetch him back in order to have 
vou met.” 

He stood arrested. The Point-to-point 
races! Why, of course! It’s Easter Monday. 
Fancy my forgetting. Is it London Coiney?” 

‘*“ Yes, that is where they have gone.” 

‘*Too late for me to go there,” he glanced 
at his watch regretfully, but glad to have his 
wife’s absence thus satisfactorily explained. He 
entered the hall. ‘* Well, well, how goes it? I 
think my first words should be an expression of 
gratitude to you, Miss Kirby.” 

** 1] hardly see where gratitude comes in,” was 
her sober reply. ‘‘ At least wait until you re- 
ceive the account of my stewardship.” 

She opened the door of his own haunt—the 
formerly chaotic smoking-room. It looked most 
inviting, with a gay fire, the tea-things ready, 
and a fascinating arm-chair waiting to receive 
him. ‘IT thought,” she went on with some 
hesitation in her manner, ‘‘ that you would pre- 


fer to be here, because the young people are 
bringing back several friends to tea, and I am 
not sure how far vour convalescence is ad- 
vanced. We hear that you have been very ill.” 

The final sentence, quietly and coldly spoken, 
brought home to Caron for positively the first 
time the picture of his own conduct from the 
point of view of his family. 

Since leaving Africa he had not sent home one 
word. He had been so uncertain of himself, so 
much at a loss as to what line to take with 
regard to his wife, that he had put the whole 
idea of his home-coming away from him. 
Knowing it to be inevitable, he had yet shel- 
tered himself behind his weak health and 
doctor’s orders, with some underlying idea that 
he might get some specialist to forbid him to 
go to England at all 

He had not realized that the fierce light 
which beats from the Press upon the man of 
the moment, made his doings public property. 
As long as he was abroad, he had not paused 
to consider how his conduct would appear to 


those at home. He had six months’ leave. The 
papers proclaimed it joyously. He had a Trea- 
sury grant. The papers asserted it to be well 


deserved. He had the offer of a title. The 
papers wished all titles were as fairly earned. 
Yet he had supposed that like the ostrich he 
could hide his head in the sand and nobody 
ad know where he was or what he was 
doing Now, listening to the chilly courtesy of 
Miss Kirby, he saw not merely the discourtesy 
but the utter folly of his behaviour. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
A Conjugal Greeting 


DNEY relieved his master of the heavy 

fop-coat he had worn in deference to the 

Arctic blasts of the English spring, and 

he sank down rather limply into the arm-chair 
by the fire. 
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He politely hoped that Miss Kirby would not 
be inconvenienced by his having brought 
Adney. ‘‘ He’s got long leave, and he'll be off 
home in a few days’ time,” he explained, ‘* but 
he thought he would see me settled in first.” 

Adney stood gazing at Miss Kirby with eyes 
full of smouldering resentment. He thought his 
hero was receiving a most inadequate welcome, 
to say the least of it. 

‘““T shan't go, sir, till I've found out who's 
going to wait on you, and shown him what you 
require, said he stiffly. 

* You'll do just as you're told, Adnev,” re- 
plied the colonel irritably. ‘* Off with you, now, 
and see if the luggage has come.” 

“We have kept no manservant indoors since 
you have been abroad,” said Miss Kirby in 
apology. ‘* The head housemaid waits upon 
Mr. Eldrid, and I understand he is well satis- 
fied; but if you give the word, T will at once 
engage someone to wait on you. Do you still 
require nursing? I naturally do not know.” 

Nursing? Nonsense! I'm perfectly well,” 
cried Caron in vexation; and then reflected that 
the admission was hardly politic. As soon as 
Adney had left the room he made a gesture 
for Miss Kirby to sit down. ‘* Unless you are 
very busy, please give me a few minutes,” he 
begged. ‘1 am, as vou see, well enough now, 
but I have been ill—very ill indeed. When 
first they let me loose out of hospital I looked 
like nothing on earth. I’m not much to boast 
of now, but I didn’t want to come home such a 
scarecrow that my own family didn’t know me. 
So I crept off to the Ualian Riviera to con- 
valesce; and then the Government got wind of 
me and they dug me out and brought me to 
Rome, and so on. . . . Quite suddenly I got a 
chance to leave, and I took it. I know IT have 
been inconsiderate, but please make allowances 
for me. I've had an awful time, one way and 
another.” 

‘We have gathered from the newspapers that 
you went through a great deal,” replied the 
lady dryly. “ Will you, on your side, please 
make allowances for anything which is not quite 
as vou wish it, on the ground that we had no 
idea when we might expect to see you.” 

“ Quite so, of course, of course. Don't take 
anv notice of Adney, he’s a fool about me; and 
since I had such a near squeak for it, he will 
hardly bear me out of his sight. I know 1 
ought to have written, but my being able to 
start for England was so sudden that I thought 
I should be here as soon as a letter. Then I 
found myself obliged to rest when I got to 
Paris, instead of coming straight through, so 
it would have been worth while if I had sent 
word from Rome. But now tell me the news. 
Valery first, of course. Is she well?” 

**Ve-es. think I may say she is fairly well 
now. She was rather worn out by the end of 
term, but soon picked up. However, I shall be 
thankful when it is over.” 

“Over? She will have finished this summer ? 
Vhink of that! T have been awav almost three 


vears , so long that my wife has grown 
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into a woman.” He glanced up, a spark 


mischief in his blue eyes. *f You reproach m 


for negligence, because you have heard 


of my 


doings only indirectly ; but may I not lay some- 


thing of the same kind to your charge? "| 
seen a reproduction of Lyn’s fine portrait 


havi 


Valery. But it was not sent me from this 


house.” 


‘<1 hardly understand what you mean by sa\ 


ing that I reproach vou, Colonel Caron: | 


as regards the portrait—why should we thin! 
it would be likelv to interest you?” 
He was keenly annoyed, both by words a 


tone. ‘* Come, that’s nonsense. You must hay 


t 


known that it would be more interesting to 
than anything else. But never mind that 


ve 


portrait itself—I want to see it. Where is 


hung?” 
The painting? Oh, it is not here. It is 
the Grange.” 
Her undeviating frigiditvy§ and unspok 


censure maddened him.  Grang 


at 


Why?” he asked, with a curious feeling 
inner disturbance. 


‘““Whv not?” retorted Miss Kirby, unmove 


‘Surely this is the place for it?” 
““Mr. Eldrid gave it Mrs. Caron. 


last autumn, and it is hung in her 
room.” 


brought it up north when the exhibition clos 


He tried to disguise his mortificatior 


Well, disappointed, but I h 
rriginal shortly And now, what of the 
dren?” 

“The news is, I think. satisfactory 
three. Lance 1s not high up in hi 


he is so good at games that. his 


alwavs lenient— too much so, 1 sometimes fan 
Aster likes Wavyburn, though I am not ve 


sure of it’s being the best atmosphere f 
Humphrey only to Lavtondene 
autumn, and seems quite happy there. | 


being brother to the captain of the eleven en 


sured his welcome.” 
“'Thev are all away at the moment?’ 


“Ves. Easter falls awkwardly vea 
They are all due home towards the end of tl 
week.” 

‘Perhaps that’s a good thing. I shall ha 
a few days in which to make friends with 1 
wife.” 

His cheery words fell into a depth of totall 
unresponsive silence. Miss Kirby made n 


tempt to reply 


A slightly uncomfortable pause was broken ! 


the sound of voices and of horses’ feet. R 
the bend of the drive appeared a party ! 
a dozen riders, in front of whom rode 
Hugh Hatherlegh on her right, Lyndsay on 


left. Her usual comparative pallor was replace 


by the clear flush of exercise, she was talki 
With animation. 

Caron sprang to his feet, and went 
window. standing behind the curtain, wh 
he was not visible to the arriving party 
felt’ positively sick with excitement as 
the beauty, the ease, the dignity of the girl 


n 


he sa\ 


— 
hil. 
1, but 
‘ | 


ad 


the chestnut filly. He made an imperative ges- 
ture to Miss Kirby, Who was trying to escape, 
not to leave the room. When the gay and voci- 
ferous group had dismounted, had entered the 
house, and their voices and laughter were 
mated by the closing upon them of the drawing- 
m door. he turned a face of extraordinary 
r to the lady, and said hurriedly : 


don’t say anything of 


“Don't let. her know 
» until they have gone I must see her alone 


‘Yes,” replied Miss Kirby, with an air of 


nite relief. IT am glad vou see it. I know 


xe Will insist upon that.” 

His heart sank horribly. Without a word 
Kirdles had conveved to him most definitely the 
t that he must not look to be received with 
nen arms. What a cad he had been! How 
inutterably foolish into the bargain! How 
ld such a girl as this fail to resent such 
as had been hers at the hands of the man 
who should show her most consideration 2? 
Well—he was quite prepared for abasement 
She should have as many and as fervent apolo- 
she demanded. They should be pune 
with kisses, sealed with the contents of 
lvet-lined cases from the Rue de Rivoli. 
1 all the cards Hle was her husband. 
id afford to | 


augh at old Kirby's stiff- 


‘If you would excuse me now, I ought to go 
nd pour out tea for them,” she was saying. 


If I delay longer, she w:ll be asking where 


‘Oh, go—go by all means! I'll get upstairs 
vithout being seen, and make myself present- 


sje 
\ couple of hours later impetuous feet hurried 


he door 


of his bedroom was 


Lyndsay rushed in, bidding 


Sorry I was out, and so on, but vou gave us 
chance, did you? Come, vou look better 


prepared to see you 


as it seemed 


> 
e st too ill to write However, you get 


Way With it out there, didn’t vou, all right! 


Ngrats, old chap. I hear it’s to be a 
' 
em I wouldn't take a knighthood, 
Said ( n with a grave smile. ‘ Lance ti 
think of, vou know.” 


n vou did think of us, on and off? 


inclined to suppose that vou must be 


from loss of memory, as we heard 
chaffed Lyn. 


( 
aron, who had been gazing into the fire, 
turned round abrupt] “6 
erage abruptly. Lyn, don't rub it in! 
Kirby has been making me feel like a 


kicked } } 
Ked hound; but you know the worst of me, 
you can perha 


and 


ps make a guess at what my 
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state of mind has been. . . . As you know, } 
never expected to come back at all; and whet 
I found myself still alive, it took a long time 
to string myself up to face the music. Then, in 
Rome, | met Albinia Feranti. She gave mé 
that !*’ He waved his hand to where the framed 
photo of Val stood on the table by his bed 
‘** Judging by what I hear, Valery seems to hav 
become all that IT supposed she never could be 
Lyndsay flashed a quick glance from h 
brother-in-law to the portrait and back. Ther 
was pity in his eves. 
‘*QOh, but that’s no go, Car,” he said with 


Vou don't surely expect to be able t 


” 


oncern. 
patch things up, do you? 

** Patch things up? What do vou mean?” 

“Between you and Val. Take my word for 
it—nothing doing.” 

Carfrae’s whole attitude stiffened into that ot 
the British husband. ‘‘ Valery is my wife,” hi 
said. 

Lyndsay slowly shook his head. ‘* Oh, no 
she’s not. She 


vou know 


promised to be, but s 
however, she is quite competent 
to speak for herself. She is waiting for you 
now, down in the smoking-room. Go and s 


her face to face—hear what she has to say 


Only let me give you one hint. \ left Ea 
land because you didn’t want to have anything 
to do with her. You'd have given \ bac 
teeth to be free Well—don't be pig-h ided 
now, and quarrel wit vour freedom just | 
ts neg ny ice 

Caron looked furious I dont ta s i 
words, even from vou. I have certain views, 
certain standards, as regards marriag ae): 
broke off in confusion, checked bv the ironi 
gleam in Lyn’'s ey He was on the point of 
som ypardonable sn but he ch a 
Lvn’s air of honest pathy restrain hin 
Without another word he walked to th l 
pened it, and. str e along the corridor and 


downstairs. 
The her of Hali-Mor, the mi 4 


moment, felt absurdly abject as hk per 1] 
loor of the smoking-room and found himself in 
the presences ! h Wit 
He was in his dinner-jacket. * She also h 
1 Vel Te Ir ss sn \ 
wder-blue in colour, with a 
inder the coat 
is dig oh Ss com- 


posed that it might almost have been called 
majestic. There was something arrestin in 
her stillness, and he felt that all the 


tage was on his side as he came forward after 


When he was near her he paused. He could 


not have told why, except that her eves forbade 


closer approach. He held out both hands, 
= Well, Valery ” his voice shook ** have y 
10 welcome for me?” 


(To be continued) 
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From Babies to Boys 
ADY CYNTHIA ASQUITH, in the 
clever little article in this number, 
deals with The Child. She tells of his 
power of imagination, his world of make- 
believe. It is very beautiful and very inter- 
esting. It always will be beautiful and in- 
teresting to treat of The Child, and I am 
sure that Baby Week, which is celebrated 
this month under distinguished patronage, 
will be eminently successful. 

But just now I am not puzzling about 
babies. I have had a certain amount of first- 
hand knowledge of the 1 have 
mixed their bottles, have minded them by 
day and been disturbed at nights by their 
cries. I have one small son trembling on 
the border-line that divides babyhood and 
boyhood, and my mind is somewhat per- 
the prospect the latter holds out 
for me and him. 

What is a boy like? 

What do you do with him? 

These may*seem strange questions for a 
man to ask. But one may as well be frank 
in these matters. I was a boy myself long 
but isn’t it better not presume 
much on that fact? Why not confess ignor- 
ance frankly, and with a humble mind try 


subject; 


turbed at 


ago, to too 


to find out really what sort of young animals 
these are, to know what to expect when the 


time comes ? 
$e 
Wanted—A Guide 


When it comes to the point the trouble is 


to find a really reliable guide in these mat 
ters. From inquiries already made 1 begin 
to suspect that fond mothers are not to be 
altogether trusted. You hear quite mar- 


vellous tales of the intelligence, alertness, 
generosity of some specimen of new man- 
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then when introduced 
you find a sulky little barbarian with a 
blank expression on his face and a cold in 
his 


hood—and 


are 


vou 


nose. Beware parental zeal! 

As a surer guide I have borrowea a copy 
of a popular weekly for boys and am en- 
deavouring from its fiction to ascertain what 
sort of specimen the average British boy 
may be expected to be. 

The Boy—in Fiction 

The result is eminently satisfactory. So 
far I have read four short stories and patts 
I find that the Boy, as 
depicted in these stories, is a fine type alt 
gether, and I am amazed, and a little bi 
awed, at what I may expect in a few years 
time. 


of three long ones. 


Here is a specimen, and typical of all 
the others. 


The 


Boy, Jerry by name, is discovered 
walking down the streets of Algiers. He is 


warned not to venture into the native quat- 
ter, but, of course, he 
of As a matter 
know what fear is. 


disregards all words 
ot tar he d 


t doesn't 
‘Tam verv glad this 1s 


caution, 


such a notable trait of the Boy. So useful 
in lite and all that.) Jerry meets a blood 
thirsty Arab, but drives his fist into the 
dusky face, and with a gasping cry the 
native reels backwards and falls in a heap 
on the stones. The consequence 1s that 
Jerry is beset by a murderous crowd. His 


conduct at this stage is admirable: 


“ Planting his back firmly against the mud 
i 


wail of the passage, Jerry plicd his fists right 
and left, and kicked lustily at those who tried 


to clutch at his legs The natives seemed in 
numerable. As fast as Jerry bowled one man 
over another stepped forward and took his 
place; and so the fight went on, the attackers 


he 
increasing in number every second, whilst the 


= 


solitary defender felt his streneth ebbing away 
a svery blow he gave. 

oe as unequal combat could not last for 
jong. Despite his scientific skill, Jerry was 
hopelessly outnumbered, and realizing this, he 
decided to make one bold dash for liberty. ; 

“ Seizing a heavy chub from the grasp of one 
of his fallen adversaries, he hurled himself at 
the yelling hordes in front in a desperate en- 
deavour to escape from the passage and so gain 
the streets once more. 

“Right and left he scattered his assailants; 
then a blow from behind brought him to his 
knees, and in a twinkling the mob closed in 
and bore him to the ground.” 


He loses consciousness after this, but on 
reawakening in captivity seems none the 
worse for the business. Personally I should 
have been tempted to run away before the 
business happened, or, alternatively, if ever 
| had waged such an unequal conflict [ feel 
sure I should have been good for nothing 
Sut not so Jerry. 
He promptly knocks two or three more men 


for a month or so after. 


armed) over, and makes his escape after 

four or five as equally startling adventures. 
A Fearsome Prospect 

Jerry is but one of a number. The other 
boys each seem to have the strength of ten, 
the ferocity of a tiger, and the courage of 
a lion, 

For myself I like the part where the brave 
youth, stripped to the waist, is about to be 
tortured by Wild Indians. His face is 
white, but he looks fearlessly at his captors 
and dares them to do their worst—until, 
luckily, help arrives and he is saved for four 
or five more adventures per day till the 
tory ends. 

Brave, marvellous, fearless boyhood! Can 
! ever have pertormed such deeds ot valow 
in those far-off, unknown days? And will 
one small baby, in a few short years, de- 
velop into such a marvellous vouth as Je rry? 
Really, the prospect is a fearsome one. 
\lready I go about with a new respect for 
the Man of the Future, aged two vears and 
upwards. Curiosity, too, attacks me, and | 
long to see how far the actual Boy of my 
dcquaintance Comes up to the Bov who pel 
lorms such feats in the pages of all the boys’ 
Magazines on the market. I am looking 
around—but so far I have not had much 


luck. 
sje 


Looking for Brave Boys 


Our baker's boy wears elasses and brings 


4 cottage loaf instead of a small brown 


wholeme: 
holemeal as per order. Questioned, he 


BETWEEN OURSELVES 


admits that he has never met a Chinaman 
with knives in his belt nor has ever been 
flayed by Red Indians. The boy at the office 
who brings round the proofs seems to have 
more spirit, but has, according to his own 
showing, never been to Algiers, or held the 
captain up at the point of the pistol. Possibly 
for want of opportunity, of course. 


Two Small Heroes 
3ut the boys of the stories, perhaps, are 
of different breed. The Public School Boy! 
Ah, that is what I want. . . . And in a 
few days | found him. There were, indeed, 
two of him. I was lunching out with Mrs, 
Editor at one of the more palatial estab- 
lishments of the West End—celebrating a 
birthday or some such notable occasion— 
when a stately mother entered, escorting her 
two small sons, 


They wore the straw hats 
and coloured ribbons of a well-known public 
school, and bright, manly little fellows they 
appeared to be. In due course they had 
their lunch, but—well, catastrophe 
occurred. From what I have narrated 
earlier in this talk you may expect that a 
Chinaman brandishing a raw knife hastened 
on to the scene, or a band of fiery Arabs 
rushed the gates and attacked Arthur and 
John. You may expect that these two small 
heroes rushed to the rescue, knocked a succes- 
sion of giants over with their fists, and saved 
the lives of several innocent persons, includ- 
ing myself. No such thing. The bare truth 
is hard to narrate. Why it should be so I 


do not know, 
A Weak Spot 


Humanity has its weak points, and true 
heroism, [ suppose, lies in the meeting of 
an unexpected crisis with courage and forti- 
tude. But can one be brave when the organs 
of digestion go on strike? General Gordon, 
than whom surely there could be none 
braver, Is reported to have been such a bad 
sailor that he would implore the captain of 
the vessel he was on to put to shore at all 
costs when only at the middle of the voyage. 
A mere boy can tace torture with equanimity 

but no hero in fiction ever suffered with a 
bilious attack. I, at any rate, only remem 
ber one. Was not the admirable hero of 
‘It is Never Too Late to Mend” stricken 
low tor a day in this tashion just when he 
should have been up and doing? But no 
other author than Charles Reade has dared 
to let his hero suffer such ignominy, At any 
rate, there were no Red Indians at the 
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banquet the other day, fiery Arabs on his mother’s knee in crowded 


res 


ittackhed the youths—but a catastrophe did taurant. (nd certainly, if anv writer ] 


occur, and poor Arthur—— submitted a story to me, with the lad 
the tale, or at least expunged the incident 
Equal to the Occasion . . . | begin to have my. suspicions that 
The watter, of course, was splendid. Why Boys, after all, are very human creatures 
do we make light ot watters, and think They love to read about the dare-devil 
them incapable of heroic qualities? 1 have deeds of the glorious youth they would lik 
no doubt that were real Chinamen = with to be—but in meetine the ordinary « 
real Knives to burst into the restaurant the stances of life they are just as trail, 
head waiter would know exactly how to as liable to be bowled over as any « 
tackle the situation. He alwavs does. mortals, " 
Sut the lady was splendid, too, She did 
not turn a hair. And presently, when the A Queer Mixed Thing 
trouble was over, one beheld this stately And life, too, real life, is a queer mix 
woman calmly and gravely HUISING little sort ot thing, You, mM reader, hav neve 
Irthur on her knee. rescued) people from burning building 
This, of course, came as a shock to me. never bowled over shriekin dervishes wit 
The brave boy with the brandishing club | one blow of your mighty fist. But 
was prepared tor, but Boys, | was informed, possibly in the dull, humdrum ye 
never submitted to any form of caress in have met the crises of life h spler 
public; they would sooner be scalped by courage—and not known they were 
Red Indians. You have never been tortured | Re 
And Woman, gentle Woman, hers was Indians; but if vou are . Yoman and 
the role ot being rescued, of fainting in the mother possibly you have sutfered as 
hero’s arms—at least of looking embarrassed as anv of the heroes in bovs’ fiction 
by an awkward situation. ZJut here- : carried on the dailv task with a s 
\nd I was destined to receive another shock. Things are not what they seem, and perh 
I do not note it with approval ; indeed, once a =aiieain has more chance of be ing he 
again I hesitate. I am, of course, merely than even a bov | 
recording what occurred, and must tell the And the mere man 
truth. The faet of the matter is that the Well, I knew a man whose business 
lady sent the waiter for a box of matches roing all wrong. Ruin stared | in 
and smoked a cigarette! John, little wretch, face—and at home illness was progres 
went on eating. to its tatal end. He came home, put on 
1 whispered, Dor 


smiling tace, and 
mother. ...” That man, too, was a he 
Very Awkward in Real Life 
You see, in real life things are awkward 
and never will n right. In a sto 
however wild the imagination of the author 


he would never depict his hero (horrors !) 


Ghe ‘Book the Children Love 
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Nerves and 
Nagging 


a 


common consent a nagging woman is 
most unpleasant person to have in 


the house, and in some cases she mat 


fined | 
nt 


t} 


me unbearable. 


‘Nagging “was de 
a London magistrate as “the con- 
reiteration of unpleasant remarks” 


this. 


on 


The tenden \ 


vere is truth in 
real o1 


Is to some 


sinary grievance (and it is generally an 


I 


and 
at a time, till the unfortunate heare1 


ary one) day in day out for 


if he were beine driven mad. 


Two Classes of Victims 


lhe 


women subject to form of weak 


iy be divided into two classes. One 
these classes consists of those detestable 
yotists whose desire to make themselves 
cuous leads them to a constant display 
plaining ill-temper. These latter are 

nd of creating emotional crises, with the 
of causing alarm and exciting pity 
their family and friends. To do this 

ill deliberately make all kinds of 
saions against innocent people and 
s deey injured and badly treated 

| he la ery ditterent; and 
ing habit be traced to 

ble and unstable nerves These women 


athy and help of a medical 


hoy e, that unthink 

n sympathy which only 

exageerate the sense of erievance 

e the condition worse. Such “sym 
alled su sc than useless, 

ss of w en now under con 

on th ite nerve-irritation which 


sets up the habit of con plaining, and 


eccomes a “Nageger almost 

With ( people 

te roeneral health 

* patience, Irritability and that 

ness” which is por associated 

N wmMpaired ne stem. This 

nmay also be brought on by WOrry, 

met, and mental stress, as well as 

rk Insufticient food, insufficient 

n I lent Oxveen must also he 
n 


mnextion Vhe abuse of 


A Woman’s Health Article 
By 
Dr. Cecil Webb-Johnson 


articles of 
alcoh 


certain 
and 


diet—such as 
rritates the 


produces that state of mind in which “nas 


a, cotlce 


also nerves, and 


ving” becomes a sort of relief, 
Insomnia 
Insomnia is another source of nerve 


sleep is most 


trouble, ior essential for the 


reconstruction of the nerve centres. If the 


insomnia is obstinate, erave 


conseq nces 
are to be feared, and sleep must be induced 
by suitable means in the last resort by 


hypnosis. 


To Restore Tone 
In order to restore tone to the nervous s\ 
that the 

Many nervous 


tem, therefore, it is necessary diet 


be thoroughly overhauled. 


troubles come from under-nourishment: foi 


the nerve cells are unable to assimilate 


nutriment. lw system may be improved 


with a tonic: and when appetite is created 


the sufferer should be put upon a generous 


diet. | fish, poultry, ga ne, and 
butcher’s meat may al heure frequently in 
the menu. 

Nor should ab ndance of fresh frui and 
green veecetables be lett out of tl ada 
dietary. In this mnneNxion most 
portant to avoid the mistake ace 


people, who only take fruit as a finish o1 


in adjunct to an already full meal] 


and bananas contain not 


Nourist CT 
but val table Salts thie Is has 
content of phos; acid which j 
aluable for the nerves am a fi ( 
lever in the tresh fri and veer 
thou ! ne he 1 fruit l no. 

in, | Nn ac oral ved diet 
In neurasthent ases Espre ally. the flesh 
food sup}! elements which cannot 
ned otherwise. In Su h as We 
now considering, therefore, the diet shou]. 
ln selec ed 1 llow n es 
kind « espe ial Vest 
ind lobsters, fat utton and beet 
porl ham n, liver nd sweetbrea 
heese ial th f Ne \ 
potatoes, onion Luliflowe DC beans 
1 dins ot the Lace s kind, also ( 
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pastes such as macaroni, 
spaghetti. Let plenty of good bread and 
butter be consumed with the other articles. 
Fruit, especially apples, oranges, bananas, 
and grapes, is a useful addition to the menu, 
as has been said. 
given to nagging, do not generally drink 
enough, so plenty of liquid should be taken. 
The fruit-juices mixed with water provide 
a pleasant means of assimilating the requi- 
site amount of fluid. Lemon juice should 
be avoided, as it contains citric acid, which 
has a tendency to make people thin, 
Having advised as to what to eat, let us 
consider what to Salted and_pre- 
served meat and fish, and anything indi 
gestible, should be excluded from the dietary, 
and strict moderation exercised in the way 
of tea, coffee, and alcoholic liquors. The 
patient probably knows already what does 
not “suit” her, so it would be a work of 
supererogation to forbid her those articles. 


A Drastic Cure 

The Weir-Mitchell treatment for neuras 
thenia and allied complaints is drastic, but 
is said to be effective. It is thus described : 
“Tt consists in removing the patient entirely 
from her friends; she is isolated, and is 
only visited by her doctor and nurse until 
very marked improvement is made; the re- 
ceipt of or sending letters to her friends 
should be prevented. She is kept in bed 
for a month or longer, during which period 
she is fed abundantly (which the patient 
may resist) and thoroughly massaged and 
galvanized daily to overcome the evils of 
rest and high feeding. During the first 
week in bed the diet consists chiefly of milk, 
advancing from a quart on the first day to 
four or five pints on the eighth. About the 
tenth a mutton chop, a fried sole, or a boiled 


vermicelli or 


Thin women, such as are 


a void, 


egg with bread-and-butter is added; two 
days later half-pint of soup. On the fif 


teenth or sixteenth day she should be able 
to take three full meals consisting of soup, 
fish, stewed fruit) and 
cream, besides two quarts of milk a day. 


meat, vegetables, 
The treatment is to be continued for six or 
twelve weeks, according to severity of the 
case.” 

Of course, the seclusion necessitated in 
the Weir-Mitchell treatment is not practic- 
able for everybody, particularly for a busy 
housewife. But a amount of rest 
is always to be recommended, and change 
of air and 
wonders with nervous cases. 


certain 


instances works 
Let the patient 
try the simple plan of going to bed an hour 


scene Im some 


earlier at night and taking an extra hour jn 
bed in the morning. Even the hardest. 
worked woman ought to be able to accom- 
plish this Outdoor life and exercise are 


also most) important Some busy women 


to accomplish the 
household shopping, from one week’s end to 
another. Is it any wonder that they become 
nervous, depressed and irritable, and give 


seldom go out, except 


way to the objectionable habit of nagging? 
A brisk walk across common or heath, fill- 
ing the system with oxvgen, should be taken 
regularly; and if the patient complains that 
she has not time for it she should be com- 
pelied to make time. Pleasant exercise, 
suitable to the age and other conditions, 
should be an integral part of the cure. 


Mental Self-treatment 

Above all, mental self-treatment, in the 
stvle advocated by the now celebrated Dr, 
Coué, is almost certain to work an important 
change in the nervous condition which pro- 
duces the tendency The 
patient should repeat to herself at frequent 
intervals some 


towards nagging. 
tormula such as the follow- 
ing : 

“T am happy; I am contented; I have 
nothing to complain about.” 

It is a mistake to say “I wll be happy,” 
etc., because that implies etfort; the patient 
should assure herself that the happy condi- 
tion present. \ 
Dean of 


is already formula recom- 


mended by the Chester is: 


** Hour by hour and day by day 
In all respects and in every way 
Better I get and better I stay. 
Blessed be God Who maketh me whole ; 
Rest and rejoice in Him, O my soul, 
And magnify Him alway.” 


( 


The apt to be an 
egotistical one; she broods over het troubles 
till they seem to be bigger and blacker than 


woman 1s 


nageing 


any troubles anybody ever had before. A 
very good wav of curime this unhappy con 
to take an interest 

interest, if possible—in people 
than herself. Nothing helps a 
person to torget his or her own unhappiness 


dition is to induce het 
a helpful 


worse off 


more than trying to make somebody else 
happy. If this plan is duly carried out, and 
the patient takes proper food, rest and ex 
may very soon see a noticeable 
The patient will look better 
degrees will get 


ercise, we 
improvement, 
and feel better: and by 
out of that nagging habit which has caused 


her husband and household such acute u- 


happiness. 
866 
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Is Gardening 
Worth While? 


HIS is the season of the year when 

the gardener rests from his labours, 

and, hands in pocket, walks round the 
garden—to admire. Months of planning, 
hoping, working, have gone into the mak- 
ing of the garden, and now, at midsummer, 
the worker should see the result of his 
labour and be satisfied. 

Too often, alas! when the enthusiastic 
gardener walks round the paths and across 
the lawn he is conscious of disappointment. 
In his mind's eye, in chilly March and 
tainy April, he had seen such visions of 
the flowers to come. And now——? 

_ Frankly, is gardening worth while? This 
is the question he sometimes asks himself 
at this the height of the season. 

Is gardening worth while ? 

It depends on how one begins, when one 
begins and what are one’s expectations, The 
Old proverb says that “He who aimeth a 
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A Cottage Garden in Somerset 


The Season for Retrospect 
By 
H. H. Thomas 


the sky shoots higher much than he who 
means a tree,” but until the amateur gar- 
dener has passed the novitiate stage he 
would do well to rely on the philosophic 
teaching of that equally ancient saying, 
festina lente. 

One has to recognize that a garden, a 
garden of real delight, cannot be made in 
a year; it must progress slowly to perfec- 
tion. Those who strive to hustle Mother 
Earth in an endeavour to obtain immediate 
effects will strive in vain. Nature may 
seem to work slowly, but she works pro- 
eressively, and we cannot accomplish in one 
vear what she will do in two years or three. 
A garden must come to its full splendour 
in Nature’s own good time; those who be- 
lieve gardening to be worth while have faith 
in the ultimate issue, and find as great plea- 
sure in the work doing as in the work 
already done. 
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Making a Garden Grow Old 

A g 
ing of all, and our mission is to find out 
how it may be made to grow old quickly. 
It cannot be done by planting large, fully 
developed trees and plants with the intent 
to deceive ourselves and others that they have 
been there to of them 
will perish and the rest will make no pro- 
gress for a year or two, and probably never 
flourish well put in 
were young. The right way and 


arden grown old is the most fascinat 


generations. Some 


they as others 


when they 


will 


the quickest way is to dig large and deep 
holes for the trees and plants and break up 


June Flowers in a 


the soil thoroughly, so that they have every 


chance to make vigorous growth from. the 


start, to put in those of small or moderate 
ize, and to leave them alone. Only for a 
year will they seem insignificant. The 
vrowth of a garden is extraordinarily pro- 
sressive if the trees and plants are in really 
well tilled and manured ground; thei de 
velopment in the second year will be in 
finitely greater than in the first, providing 
they are left undisturbed. Does the cottage 
gardener whose borders are. filled with a 
medley of old-world flower M potous pro 
fusion exer have to consider whether or not 


gardening 1s worth while? He does Not 


because he lets his favourites make a home 
for themselves, and that is one reason wh, 
his garden arouses the envy of those who, 
with greater resources, fail to achieve the 
expected results because the plants they 
grow are not allowed to progress in their 
own way to their full and perfect beauty. 
We can help Nature to make a beautiful 
garden, but we cannot hustle her into doing 
so. 

So much can be done before a garden js 
planted, so little afterwards. The garden that 
will grow old most quickly is that which js 


a 
Hertfordshire Garden 


most deeply and thorous 
fore the trees and plants 


Beginning Well is Half the Battle 


Another matter deserving of careful stud 
in the initial stages of makine a garden 
that of design. It is true that, as the years 
pass, minor alterations will have to be made, 
but the fundamental design must be settle 
in the beginning, so that the trees and 
flowering plants, once planted, may be 
allowed to reach their full de velopment ds 
quickly ats pos- ble 

Spaciousness in a garden is an enviabl 
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IS _ GARDENING WORTH WHILE - 


In the Rose Garden 


quality, but in one of limited extent it is 
dificult to obtain. Nothing gives this sense 
better than a close-mown and well-trimmed 
lawn, A smooth and level sward stretct 
ing away between borders of tlowers and 
shrubs is in itself a thing of beauty; it is 
restful and spacious, and gives character t 
the garden. A rectangular piece of grounc 
should be so laid out that the eve is led to 
travel down the garden; the vision must 
not be blocked by a thick wall of hedge 
greenery or the limits of the garden will 
undoubtedly be emphasized. If, as is desir 
able, one part ot the garden is screened 
from another, let it be by means of a trellis 
covered with roses or fruit trees, through 
which the eve gets glimpses of that which 
lies beyond: a sense 
of distance is thus 
conveyed, and if the 
boundaries of the gar 
den are similarly 
velled rather than 
shut in’ that feeling 
will be accentuated, 


ACommon Cause 
of Disappoint- 
ment 

A common cause of 

Clsappoint nent 

though it may not be 

recognized as suc h, ! 


the failure to group the 


Plants togethe r. Those 
+} 
at are arranged in 


bold Masses at once 


form a feature of the 


garden, whereas if they 
are scattered here and 
there they make no impres- 
sion on the mind, and, 
moreover, they are not 
seen to tull advantage. 
Don't have a treeless gat 

den. Trees give form and 
characte to. the earden 


A silver birch, 


laburnum, red 


landscape, 
flowered 
‘may,” bronze-leaved 
plum, or even a standard 
apple » pear ol cherry, are 
splendid flowering trees 
and no less attractive than 
when 


the flowers have fallen. 


any others even 


Have a Garden Full 
of Colour 

Colour is the lite and soul of a= gar- 
den; in fact, it is tor the proper display of 
colour that) gardens chietly exist. Few 
amateur gardeners realize the potentialities 
of correct colour grouping, yet this detail 
exercises a great influence on the result ot 
one’s planning and planting, and may, in- 

deed, make all the difference between cde 
light and dissatisfaction. As a simple ex 
ample, take two familiar spring flowers, one, 


forsvthia, which 


the iden bell shrub or 


bears a profusion of golden bell-like blos 


som, the other, the 


blue-tlowered grape 


hvacinth, a low spring-flowering 
bulb. at opposite ends of the 


earden they would und 


If they were 


mubtedhy t 


attract 


notice, but a they 


are planted in associa 


Attractive Little Water Garden 
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tion, the ground beneath the shrub being 
carpeted with the blue-flowered bulbs, a 
charming and brilliant colour scheme is the 
result. What fairer flowers has summer to 
show than the blue delphinium planted close 
by the old white cottage lily, or the Pink 
Beauty sweet william in company with the 
glorious blue flax? No one will need to 
ask if gardening be worth while if they 
remember that the way to create flower pic- 
tures of surpassing charm is to make the 
most of the glorious colours found on the 
gardener’s palette. 


Flowers for Every Kind of Soil 

A fertile cause of faiiure lies in placing 
trees and plants in positions unsuited to 
them and in soil in which they are not 
likely to thrive. It is, for instance, unwise 
to plant rhododendron, azalea and other 
members of the heather tamily in chalky or 
limestone soil, for they will fail. Such 
shrubs prefer moist, peaty soil, though they 
will grow in deep, moist loamy soil that is 
free from iime. It is worth remembering 
that most blue-flowered plants thrive splen- 
didly on chalky land, while plum trees do 
especially well there. 

Those whose gardens are on sandy 
have a wide choice of beautiful plants and 
shrubs. How wondertul are the brooms on 
such land, and they are so numerous and 
varied that one might almost fill a garden 
with them alone. There the white, 
primrose coloured, purple, yellow and scar- 
let, and several different kinds of yellow 
broom which during the summer 
months. The tree lupin with fragrant yel 
low flowers, rock rose and sun rose, pop 
pies, aubrietia, and alyssum are so obvious!) 
happy on light soil as to fill with envy those 
who have to cultivate heavy land, 


soil 


ate 


bloom 


Why Results are Unsatisfactory 

Doing things at the wrong time often 
leads to unsatisfactory results. Trees and 
plants need as jong a season of growth as 
possible before their flowering season arrives, 
and that is assured only by planting them 
at the time. Autumn the great 
planting then it is advisable to 
put in all hardy trees, shrubs and plants. 
It is true that a compromise may be effected 
by deferring the work until spring, but this 
means that instead of having a period of 
eight or nine months in which to prepare 
for their blossoming they have only three or 
four months, and there can be no doubt of 
the result. 


correct is 


season 


oO 


Pruning Pitfalls 
Pruning is anothe pitfall of amateur gar- 


deners, and its neglect or incorrect practice 
is often responsible for the lamentable cry, 
“Ts gardening worth while?” It is an easy 
matter by wrong pruning to spoil all chances 
of a_ successful blossoming, especially in 
dealing with flowering shrubs, but the ob. 
servance of one or two simple rules will 
prevent serious errors. Shrubs that bloom in 
spring, such, for instance, as the yelloy 
jessamine and forsythia, should be pruned 
as soon as the blossoms have faded. Shrubs 
that bloom in early summer ought also 
to be pruned when the flowers are over: ex- 
amples are found in the mock orange and 
weigela. Those that are in full beauty later 
in the summer must be pruned in March 
just before growth begins, for it is the fresh 
branches that will bear the flowers. 
Grow New Varieties of Old-world 
Flowers 

If it is really to be worth while gardening 
must be full 
of zest, even of excitement, and to this end 
the amateur 
to date. 
lightful, but 


must stimulate expectation, it 


must keep his collections up 
Old-fashioned flowers are very de- 
the 
more attractive, they 


fal 
brilliant) 
coloured, and the plants are more vigorous 
and floriferous. Take the 
fo why be content to grow the 


newer varieties are 


are more 
modern lupins, 
example ; 
old-fashioned blue and white varieties when 
it is possible to have new ones in rose, yel- 
low, lavender, purple and other delightful 
And the 
hybrid perpetual roses which give few or no 
after \re there 
innumerable varieties of the hybrid tea ros 
which blossom. the through and 
even until the frosts come? Why grow the 


shades? W hy grow old-fashioned 


blooms midsummer ? not 


old-fashioned bordex carnations, of waich 
the blooms split badly and the stalks are 
weak, when you can obtain fragrant clove 
carnations in many and_ varied colours? 
Search the flower catalogues and you wil 
tind that there are more and _ finer flowers 


available than ever you dreamed of. 


Last but not least the garden must be 
tidy. However exquisite the flowers, how 
ever stately the trees, no garden gives Its 
full meed of pleasure unless the edges are 


trim, unless the plants are adequately sup- 
ported, the lawn well mown and rolled, and 
the and free from 
Sut all these tasks are but labours of love 
when you have found that gardening really 
is worth while. 


paths borders weeds 


Shou d Wives be Paid 
MORDAUNT 


Wives perform very definite and arduous duties. A man has to pay for 
a housekeeper or a cook; a wife often has to work far harder. Should 
wives be paid? 


HIS question has very often been put 

to me in the above words. As a woman 

I resent the form it takes; the whole 
spirit it implies. For it smacks of the 
middle and non-classical ages; placing a 
wife in the position of a servant, which is 
not very greatly above that of a slave, a 
person of infinite inferiority to the Roman 
matron. 


A Partnership 

Marriage is a partnership—at least, that 
is what it ought to be—and what business 
man ever speaks of his partner as being 
paid ?—even though, 
supposing the business 
be a productive one, 
he takes share 
whatever in the actual 
production. It is pos 
sible, indeed, that he 
does very little beyond 
interviewing clients, 
managing the social 
and clerical part of 
the concern, keeping 
the wheels generally 
oiled, and knows next 
to nothing of the prac- 
tical working of the 
Tac tory. 

Every business has 
innumerable spokes in 
its wheels; say that 
there are two wheels, 
and they are united by 
ome axle—here we 
have married life. It 
is Tidiculous to argue 
—because the right 
Wheel goes in the 
middle of the road, 
where it is smooth, 
while the left gets 


the ruts Mrs. Elinor 


loose Mordaunt 
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stones at the near side—that one wheel is 
more or less useful than the other. For 
is there not, with every vehicle, a continual 
coming and going? In some parts of the 
road one wheel has the better place, and 
at other times the road is smoother for the 
other wheel. 

In good times and smooth waters the hus- 
band may have the more arduous part, for 
there is no making of omelets without break 
ing of eggs; while the wife’s life is simpli 
fied by ample means, the fact is that the 
husband transmits the general prosperity 
like a glow of sunshine in his own home. 

But when things go 
wrong, I am_ con- 
vinced that the wife, 
~if she is a bona-tide 
partner, with het 
heart and soul in it— 
has the more trying 
part; for she cannot 
go out and fight those 
difficulties which grow 
to gigantic propor- 
tions in the general 
tog of unce rtainty, 


Waiting 

There is a saying 
that “They also serve 
who only stand and 
wait,” and, indeed, 
there is no more des 
perate and agonized 
fighting — fighting in 
which every drop of 
blood seems to be 
drained out of the 
hody—than this stand 
ing at attention, keep 
ing all those wheels 
within wheels, which 
Photo : so few men ever notice 
Elliott & Fry © sustain 
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THE QUIVER 


life, oiled and in unobtrusive order; main- 
taining a stiff lip and an even temper and a 


heart for a joke, like the drop of honey in 
the heart of a 
No 


flower. 


man on earth coula ever realize what 


i may mean to a woman to have to “go out 
and see the cook” at ten every morning, 
order dinner at those times when the very 


existence of her husband and herself, above 


all her children, the permanency of that 
home whi his her whole kinedom, topple s 
in the balance; while the mistress of the 
hotise is the one person who can never be 


allowed anything in the way of moods o1 


“vapours,” as they used to be called. 


Where the Burden Falls 
In truth, the task of the 
actually to cook the dinner, wash and scrub, 


woman who has 


is more endurable, because actual manual 
work wearies her out physically, allows her 
think. 
fear of breaking down when 
het 
and not 


find it 


less time to Though here there is 


the continual 


so much depends upon her; when hus 


hand and children would actually 


merely spiritually or executively 
impossible to carry on without her. 


Apart 


marriage, not only is 


from this, in the partnership ot 
this general oiling ot 
the machinery in the power-house of the 


The whole but 
domestic 


concern to be considered. 


den of any sickness or dithculties 
which may arise in the household falls upon 
the wife’s shoulders, while in these days 
the most ordinary housekeeping is not, plo 
perly speaking, the work of one woman; is, 
indeed, the work of a many headed hydra 

a creature with innumerable hands, a daunt- 
the 
job demanding the tenacity and power of a 
Napoleon, the Mac hiavelli, 
the quiet) philosophy patience of a 


Marcus Aurelius 
And this is the compendium of all virtues 


less heart, and skin of a rhinoceros: a 


cunning of a 
and 


4 whom the patronizing question is asked 


as to whether she should, or should not, be 


paid! 


Nothing on Earth Can Repay 


It seems to me that nothing on earth—the 


price of a virtuous woman being beyond 


rubies—can ever repay the really good, the 


and 
none of these 


really kind and etticient wife mother, 


lt so be it happens that he Is 


that is the fault of the man who chose her, 
without thought or judgement, merely for 
the gratification of his own eyes or senses, 


\nd 


once read, and have ne 


this which I 


to fine 


reminds me of a verse 


ver been abl 


again, so can only quote 
manner, though it runs somehow 


“ Lord 
rail, 

Called a wite a tin canister tied , 
tail. 

Lady Erskine, before whoin this tiy 

Carriles on, 

hurt by 


CoM Ppartson, 


Seems 


the som 


A 


And if 


When the Wife Keeps the Purs 


There is no need to discuss the 


as to whether the wife of a labourin 


should, ol sho ild not paid: 
general, unless the husband is a dt 

and then no power of the pen, or ing 
the law, can force him to do the | 
by his own peopl ys al | his 
run to treatine his own 
ordet 


the 


that they may, in their turn, tr 
Wile is 
ing her husband an allowance for t 
and 


etc, herself 


boots, als she does thi the 
being responsible for all the clu 
tions, 


\nd this I 


intimate knowledge ot kine-class 


believe to be 


holds, have lived in he myself 
cisely 
nates 


the only possibli wav in which 


ven to havin heese for bre 


can be maintained upon a verv 


nothine ber ore true thant 
that 


COME 
ing “no one 


pinches like the one who wear 


A Middle-class Problem 
Neither 
and it seems that | 

how 

fol 
there are 


is this question of being 
ever nuch dishike ant ( 
the uppel 
usually marriage settleme 
which the question of a pr n 


tor the wife is fixed, on 


have known more than one wile of 
man who has had bee and pray to 
needs for he n ust 


penny she 


without a ene 


receiving it 


that het 


earth vot 


Erskine, presuming on woame 


insurance, and |} exy 


in the sketchies 


like this 


lor 


} 
the keeper of the purse 


the same wa any of the ot! 


h 
But why degrading for, if we considey 
aright, 
its eriginal purity hide. 
That's the fault of the puppy to whom it 
le 
ara 
ed of 
thing 
ns 
es and 
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SHOULD WIVES BE PAID? 
others, though they are allowed to run up womenkind by their careless or parsimonious 
< s many bills as they please, find the ways, that if, say, for one week they could 
difficulty in obtaining a tew  shil- force themselves to go about without a 
lings for cab fares, for private charity, or penny to spare in theit pockets, they would 
for the entertaining of a woman friend at be overcome with remorse. 

What it comes to is this: a wife’s share 
y This class 1s, however, too ~mall to re- of the family Income ought Dv rights to be 
44 any special ventilation of its troubles; hxed—with a= sliding-scale to meet the 

the reai sufferer from the lack of that ade- change in’ her husband's fortune—/¢ fo? 
private allowance in to marriage 
husband's means, without which a mar- 
d d woman’s life is a series of petty heswiihin Settle Things Before Marriage 
ns, for as a girl she has been accustomed It is no use for the young people to say, 
to eithe pin-money or earnings, and as a “Oh. but we can discuss that quite amicably 
ild pocket-mone\ and tips Is the woman between ourselves atter we are married and 
the upper and lower middle class, while sce how things turn out,” for money is 
s, in most cases, this sort of thing which usually the one question regarding which 
earned for our sex the reputation of there can be no amicable discussion between 
uness; for the professional woman, earn husband and wife; while the wife is apt to 
7 ea f income, is as generous as any — begin badly and just let things slide, owing 
n to shyness or delicacy of feeling ; the ridicu 
lous idea that love may have the bloon 
Women do not Want to be Mean brushed off it by being brought down to 
I believe that men think that women enjoy earth; or the fact that her trousseau ha: 
, ng an. Never, never were they more provided her with an over-generous supply 
2 xen. Women like to be popular, and of clothes, while the fashion of giving 
we ditticult than to be popular cheques for wedding-presents solves the 
i penny, nothing more galling than whole question of pocket-money for a yeal 
he ntinually entertained without the t least. 
entertaining: and | feel that this Therefore I say let parents or guardian 
ad sone reason for the cause of that lack of letinitely arrange the amount the wife is te 
ess of which so many married receive in this delicate partnership called 
nN alt ised, though T do. sincerely marriage, and let it be fixed as precisely 
sae eve that if men realized the amount of and legally as any other detail of what is, 

, ng which they inflict upon their after all, the most serious of all contracts. 

Ethel M. Dell’ 
the : Ell S latest and greatest romance. 
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The Splendid 
Failure 


HERE'S nothing in it at all, my dear 
Sy ivia.” Roderick 
and turned to T 
firmation. 
you 


Leason smiled, 
om Wrench for con 
“Tt wasn’t worth while worrying 
about it. Reorganization is essential 
in every big business from time to time, and 
one man simply transfers his 
That's all!” 

Wrench, standing in the little 
sitting-room, nodded his head and smiled 
back agreement, 
almost forgetting that for the past week he 
had been about Leason. 
Wrench had come round to-night to tell 
Mr. that he berth 


services. 
Tom 
cheerfully in complete 
worried 


very 


Leason had heard of a 


which might suit him, but he had had to 
wait for a few minutes as Leason had not 
returned from town. 

It was during those few minutes that 


Wrench discovered that Sylvia Leason did 
not yet know that her father had been dis- 


charged a week ago from Runtons’. She 
knew just before her father entered the 
house because Wrench had_ involuntarily 


given the fact away. 

Wrench had halt expected that old Leason 
would be angry or hurt that his secret had 
been divulged. But here he was, as cheery 


and self-confident as ever, waving aside 
Wrench’s apologies and Sylvia’s puzzled 
questions and making them both feei that 
after all the loss of his post at Runtons’ 
was merely a trivial incident. 

He had an air, a grand manner, had 
Roderick Leason. When first he went to 
Runtons’ cheeky juniors had labelled it 
“swank,” but later had boasted oi the tact 


that they liked Leason, because—well, some 
people wouldn't understand, but one gentle- 
man with another——- It was different! 

As he stood now, speaking with that little 
touch of affectation which was really per 
fectly natural in him, one would scarcely 
have 


summed him up as one of life’s 
failures, an utterly futile inetticient, a 
perfect specimen of the hopeless incom 


petent at which a real business man is never 
tired of railing. 


Yet Tom Wrench could have told you— 
though nothing would have induced him to 
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A Business Man’s Story 
By 
Reginald Heber Poole 


do so 


that on a little simple job at Runtons’, 
a task usually done easily by a boy straight 
from Mr. Roderick Leason was a 
magnificent failure, magnificent because of 
the very air with which he managed to 
transtorm a stupid little error into an 
apparently serious business proposition de 
manding discussion, Everyone at 
Runtons’ knew it, and everyone would go to 
any amount of trouble to avoid letting him 
suspect it. 


S¢ hool, 


careful 


He had obtained the place by influence, 
of course, and everyone imagined that h 
would remain in the sales department, a 
useless but wholly charming ornament, just 
when Runton 
amalgamation 


so long as he wished. But 
died talk of an 
with Donningtons’ 
rapidly 


there was 
, the big syndicate which 
was absorbing all the smaller 
companies. ‘The rumour was speedily trans 
lated fact, and one Monday morning 
the word went round that Harvey Dawson 
had arrived and had taken his place in the 
directors’ office, 

Everybody had heard of Harvey Dawson 
He was only a young thev sai 
reorganization and 


into 


man, but 
that he had a genius for 
for gripping the facts of any business in an 
incredibly short time. The different heads 
of departments who interviewed him in the 
first few days were impressed and not dis 
There little changes, 
but nothing because in the main 


pleased, would be 
violent, 
Dawson was satistied, 


But Roderick 


recel\ ed 


and two others 
little notes re 
services were no longt 
required. Not a sign did old Leason g 
of the effect the letter had on him, but 
must have realized that once he left Runton> 
berth would be doubtful, be 
cause, on the afternoon following th 
receipt of his notice, he walked with cal! 


Leason 
quite pleasant 
vretting that their 


anothet very 


dignity from the sales office to the managing 


director’s room, the door of which wa: 

labelled in large letters “ Private.” 
Harvey Dawson was busy, scarce! 

heard the knock at the door. When he 


looked up he was merely aware of the fact 


man 
that a rather pompous-looking elderly man 
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1 
just 


ton 


h 


en he 


fact 
y man 


was standing in the room. He was not only 
surprised, but irritated, because Daw son had 
strict rules about appointments being made 
beforehand. When he realized that it was 
one of the firm’s clerks who wished to dis- 
cuss a personal matter with him he was 
amazed at the fellow’s cool impertinence. 

“You've no right to come bursting into a 
Dawson interrupted the 
and which 
“Anything you have 
I can’t discuss 
Good day !” 
said Roderick Leason, 
but two little patches of red were burning 
on his cheeks as he passed out. On the 
following day he said good-bye to Runtons’, 
very cheerily and with a halt-hint that there 
were big things awaiting him. 

That was a week ago, and only to-night 
had his daughter even learned that he had 
leit. Sylvia understood now the little look 
f weariness and even fear which had come 


private room 


calm apologies explanations 
Leason was making. 
to say—put it into writing. 
matters of that sort. 


“Good day, sir!” 


into his eyes once or twice during this past 
eek. It was there now as he turned and 
faced her after listening to Wrench. 

“Well, well, Sylvia!” He 
truggled to sound the cheery note, but it 
was a feeble effort. “Thanks very much, 
my dear Wrench! Most kind of you! I 
shall certainly keep the appointment you 


well, 


have been good enough to arrange. 
most kind-——” 

He stumbled, but managed to 
itch the edge of the mantel- 
piece with one hand, and 
na queer, crooked attitude for 
imoment before he struggled to 


chair. 


stood 


“Nothing at all, he 
vhispered, but Sylvia’s hand had 
She had wondered 
came in and kissed 
ier, but this confirmed the im- 
ression, face was fever- 
shly hot and his breathing was 
Cd 


dear,” 
felt his face. 


when he 


Wrench rose to go a minute 


You've no right to come bursting into 


THE SPLENDID FAILURE 


Il 
ODERICK LEASON had been the last 
squire of Herondale. He had 
ceeded his father at the age of thirty- 
though no one in Herondale had 
thought of him even then as anything more 
than a happy boy. His father had wor- 
shipped Roddy, but most people indulged in 
hero-worship towards young Leason. 
Roddy was married about a year after 


suc- 


five, 


his father’s death to a very charming girl 
who brought nothing to ease the heavy 
encumbrances which lay on Herondale. 
Fifteen years later the end had come, and 
Leason, with his wife and daughter, came 
to London. Roddy accepted the change 
with the same laughing courage with which 
he faced everything, and at fifty he became 
a man of commerce, choosing the timben 
trade. At fifty-eight it seemed remarkable 
that his bankruptcy had been delayed so 
long. 

Shortly after this his wife died, and Sylvia 
Leason came home from Italy, to learn the 
truth and to realize dimly that her splendid 
and adorable father lacked something—a 


Orawn by 


two later, and Sylvia accom a private room!" Dawson interrupted” Wilmot Lunt 
panied him to the door 

“wonder if you would mind asking Dr. little hardness, perhaps, or some cold, 
Rutter to call round, Mr. Wrench?” she calculating strain which would bring him 
aked him. “1 won't ask father. But he down to the level of those among whom he 
‘ould have to see the doctor when he now had to fight. . 

omes,” Sylvia herself never had any other 
“TH call gladly,” Wrench assured her. thought but that her duty was to remain 
“And if there is anything I can do, Miss with her father. For five years, while 
ason— anything —I-—-I'd do anything. TLeason went daily to the City, she had 


Good night, Miss l_eason.” 


“kept house” in the rooms they had taken. 
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THE QUIVER 


and, with some practical trait not inherited 
from her father, she had prepared for the 


day when she would take the place of the 


breadwinner. Hie: when 


called upon to dictate 


letters from book 


licated business 
while Sylvia made 
strange hieroglyphics on ruled paper. 

But in the days which tollowed the dis 
overv that her father had lost his berth 
with Runtons’ Sylvia experienced a sense of 
joy in her own wisdom. Dr. Rutter had 
called and assured her that though there 
was nothing to be alarmed about, it would 
be necessary tor Mr.” Leason to remain in 
bed tor some day 


It was during these days, when her fathet 
Was at times very near delirium because of 
the fever that was on him, that Sylvia 
learned something of the bitterness which 
In particular 
that brief interview with Harvey 
rankled in his mind. 


Roddy Leason had suifered. 
i] Dawson 
“To be ordered out ot the room!” he 
rambled on, “I merely requested the courte =} 
of a brief inte: iew. ‘No right to burst 
into his room!’ As though | My dear, 
even in business one can still conduct one 
self—as an English gentleman. | - It 
hurt me very much. [ am bound to admit 
that in all my experience ‘ 


He would go through it all again. Sylvia 
had never heard her father speak an unkind 
word of any man in his life before. Even 


now there was no hatred: it was simply hurt 
pride. 

Meantime, the world being quite a smal] 
place, Dr. Rutter had mentioned to someone 
who had known the Leasons in the old days 
just what the present state was, and several 
people, hearing the storv, had said, * Poor 
Roddy Leason! of the best 
hearted fellows that ever bre athe d! | ook 
here! We must find some 


Also, while her father was. still making 


Vet \ 


slow recovery, Sylvia had spoken to Tom 
Wrench, 


best wav of getting a post. How much 


asking his expert advice on. the 


trouble Wrench went to in the matter he 
alone knows, but eventually Sylvia obtained 
quite a decent berth in the foreien depart 
ment of Donnington... an 


Hhiportant tiem 
who really owned Runtons’ 


Sylvia began her business « 


FE TWO day 
after her father had been pel uaded to Lo 
away for quite a lone holiday with an old 
iriend who had onl recently discovered 
his whereabouts \t the end of three months 
she had quite settled into the new life. and 
was, in fact, quite an efficient business cir] 


Her knowledge — of languages, indeed, 
marked her out tot something better than 
a shorthand-typist, and when a_ vacancy 
occurred on the secretarial staff she ‘ 
chosen to fill it. 


Was 


It was not so amazing as it appears that 
it was not until Sylvia had received het 
first batch of letters back from “Mr. 
Dawson” signed in a square, clear hand, 
*Tlarvey Dawson,” that she grasped the fact 
that the youngish-looking man who had been 
so tactfully considerate when she first sat at 
his desk was the man whose very name she 
loathed. Dawson is not an uncommon name, 
and it never entered her mind to connect 
him with the “Harvey Dawson” until she 
saw the signature. 

“What on earth shall LI do?” Sylvia 
suddenly felt that she was face to face with 
4a most tremendous problem. But actually 
it Was not a problem at all, as she realized 
presently, 

“Loam afraid the only thing to do is 
nurse my hatred,” she told Tom Wrench 
when she explained to him the apparently 
extraordinary coincidence which had hap- 
pe ned. ‘IT don't want to give up the post, 
and it wouldn't do any good, would it? 
But perhaps one day 

shouldn't think about it, Miss Leason,’ 
h Mayh« 


there was a misunderstanding. They say 


advised. “IT mean 
Dawson's quite a nice man to work unde 
when you get to know him.” 

“Yes,” said Sylvia, but was not in the 
least convinced. She hated and loathed 
Harvey Dawson. She teld herself so quite 
definitely, and after a tew days found a 
certain perverted joy in the fact that she 
showed no outward sign of her feelings 

Secretly she flattered herself that this was 


a sign of her own perfect self-control, and 


that she was only emulating that superb 
ourage she admired in her own father. 
\ctually, of course, it was very easy for het 
to remain almost tranquil in Dawson's pre 
sence, He Was simply a very calm and 
efficient man of business who treated Miss 
Leason just as any sensible man would 
treat a Ipt il se cretary. Now 


and again yx rhaps, as he observe 


capable and hie 
1 her pro 
file as she bent over her shorthand-book, ot 
als she ! some sugeestion concernimg the 
translation of a document which puzzled 
Dawson, he would tind himself wondering 
and smiling approval at her intelligent 
ethorency. 
“Who is Miss Leason?” he asked Good 


ian, head of the sales department at 
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Loganberries 


Fruit Salad |Apricots 


FOR PARTICULAR PEOPLE 
ANGUS WATSON © Co., LIMITED, NEWCASTLE-UPON TYNE, 
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Fresh - Gathered 
Fruit and Pure 
White Sugar 


HARTLEY’S JAMS and 
MARMALADE make an 
irresistible appeal to the 
palate. Their wonderful 
popularity 1s due not only 
to the tempting flavour of 
fresh-gathered fruit, but 
the knowledge that each jar will be as good as the last one. 


A guarantee of Parity is on every jar. 


Hartley’s Jams and Marmalade are made in the Fresh Fruit 
Season, and are always consistent in flavour. 
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Runtons’, fo! nowadavs Miss Leason would 
set her chief at any one olf three or four 
mee I i 


fice wcording to arrangements, and 
omces, : 


Dawson had formed 
how that Goodman knew het 

Goodman told him quite a lot about the 
because he had always been in- 


the impression some- 


Leasons, 
terested in old Leason when he was at 
Runtons’. 

“Her father—he was a big landowner 
and squire down in the country, 
then Jost all his money in tim 
ber,’ Goodman added. * Miss 
Leason’s been educated abroad 
mostly. Old Leason was in ow 


sales department for a time, but 


| think he lives in the country 
now.” 
“T see” Dawson said. 


wish I'd met him.” 

“Ah, yes, sir,” said Goodman, 
but being tactful added nothing 
more. Yet after Goodman had 
gone Dawson lay back his 
chair and indulged day 
dreams, a very rare weakness 
in his busy life. 


THE SPLENDID FAILURE 


as he used to feel when setting out to in 
vestigate some big business proposition, just 
a pleasant, joyous thrill. 

He had not intended to return to 
Donningtons’, whither Miss Leason had gone 


to prepare certain work for him, but he 


TOE 


But he was very tired Fot 
neatly twenty years, since he ee ee Drawn by 
was a junior clerk of fifteen, he me?’ she responded ™ ee 
had literally slaved. \t the 


back of his ambition te make money was 
the bitter experience of boyhood poverty. 
His father had been a brilliant man, without 
ambition ; his mother a hard-working woman 
determined that the boy should have every 
chance. She had lived to see her efforts 
justified, and when she had died a vear o1 
% ago Dawson missed something 1 lore than 
he was really willing to admit, anv more 
than he would have admitted that he was 
losing grip a little now. He was merely 
aware of a nervous discontent. 


Then, as he thought of the story Gooeman 


had told him, a pleasant sense of ad@mira 
tion tor Sylvia Leason came into his mind 
Here was a spirit he could admire. A girl 
with her early upbringing to face life afresh 
and tackle a real job, efficiently, without 
Whining, even with a certain infectious 
‘ivacity Which Dawson had often noticed 
about her, roused his own enthusiasm 

Dawson flung away. his 
gar and walked about the “But at 

Ol ettine inarried 
eof half an hour he had passed 
lf-jesting stave with which the 
idea had first 
called a business frame 
1674 


of mind He felt, 


touched him to what might be 


went back by car hurriedly, and at onc 
sent for Miss Leason, and, with an almost 
brutal effort to compel himself to act with 
that calm judgment of which he was so 
proud, set her various tasks, whiie he 
watched her. 

“There is this note here, Miss Leason, 
he said, and spread out a sheet on the table 
before him. One would have imagined that 


he was irritably perple xed to jyuagce bv the 


note in his voice, and not that he had in 
these past few minutes become triumphantly 
sure, so sure that he was almost afraid 
trust his own voice. 

Sylvia Leason stood over the table, read 
ing the note, with Dawson standing upright 
by her side. Her nearness brought to him 
a thrill more wonderful than any bysines 
victory had evet vielded, and vet with 
all a certain calm sense of contentment fot 
which of late his whole being had loneece 

lerstand ! Thank ) 
Leason \nd now think we'll pack 
up for to-day,’ he told her suddeniv, rather 
to her rprise, and she smiled unconsctou 
he saw the smile on his tace. 

A week passed, a most glorious week for 
Hervey Dawson, because the most wonderful 
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time of one’s love-story is when it is a 
carefully hidden secret. He was making 
certain inquiries, too, which went very 
satisfactorily. A very delightful country 
residence, Herondale Manor, was to be ob- 
tained on a long lease from its present 
owner. There was not nowadays a great 
deal of ground attached to the place, as the 
estate had been broken up and sold. 

But Dawson could easily afford to take 
the place, and he had an option on it by 
the end of the week. He had planned out 
exactly how he would broach the question, 
and on a certain morning Miss Leason came 
in to find him examining several photo- 
graphs. 

“Ah! Write to Bolter and Sons, Miss 
Leason. I'll give you the letter later. Xe 
lease of Herondale Manor——” He looked 
up and observed that Miss Leason’s head was 
bent lower than usual over her pad. “By 
the way, Miss Leason, you know Herondale 
Manor, don’t you?” 

No! It was not unkindness on Dawson's 
part. He had argued it out that by leading 
the talk to Herondale Manor he would 
place Miss Leason on a different footing 
from a member of his staff. They would 
talk as equals: the one who had lived there 
with the one who proposed to live there. 
Then Dawson had joyously mapped out 
how the talk would go. 

And up to a point it went exactly as he 
had imagined, till he came to the stage 
where he was standing up and taking little 
paces backward and forward. 

“A strange coincidence!” Miss Leason 
suddenly realized that he was jerking his 


sentences out. “I—— Queer thing, I've got 
an option on the lease. Meant to get an 
extension, perhaps, because—— Fact is, it’s 


a little dream of mine. You wouldn't call 
me a nervous man, would you? Yet I’m 
afraid to ask a question. If I had a wife— 
and she thought Herondale—it’s difficult in 
business—but Miss Leason!” 

“Yes, Mr. Dawson?” She suddenly stood 
up, instinctively. 

“T want—you!” He was gasping it out, 
and it was not the semi-nervousness he had 
meant to adopt, but a sudden fear that for 
once he had not judged rightly. “Ive been 
Waiting to ask you—for some time. — | 
thought—it is very dithcult in some ways 
gut you and I—at Herondale. Um puttiny 
it brutally, very bluntly, pe rhaps, but— will 
vou tnarry me, Sylvia?” 


‘To Sylvia the whole seene -eemed real 
istically unreal, as one looks on a play, 
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knowing it to be a play, yet marvelling at 
its reality. In Dawson's office it had been 
so easy to act in a perfectly normal manner, 
and she had deceived herself into the belief 
that she was acting. Away trom him, she 
stiil nursed her hatred of the cad who had 
stung her splendid father to the depths of his 
being. 

It may be that from some points of view 
it had been good for her to have this ogr 
in her life. All the bitterness, and the vain 
discontent she might have felt at the littl 
tragedy of her own life, even the tinge of 
resentment she might have justifiably felt 
against her father, had been focused into 
this one ray of hate, absorbing it and lea 
ing her almost contented in the knowledge 
that there was one detinite person to blame, 

She had imagined herself in certain proud 
moments scorning the man she hated, but 
without envisioning a practical setting in 
which it would occur. And now it had come 
upon her without warning, and almost un- 
consciously she responded to the call. 

“You—you dare ask—me?” Her voice 
Was unreal, yet passion was suddenly flam- 
ing up within her. ‘“ You—you bribe me, 
dream that you can buy me—you who 
treated my father as though he were some- 
thing less than an office-boy, kicked him 
and insulted him when you had flung him 
down. I have hated you-——” 

“But—Miss Leason——” Dawson was 
amazed and tried to explain, to understand, 
to grip the truth of what she said. She 
Was wrong, utterly wrong, of course, but 
that was because she had misunderstood. 

“You will not wish me to stay here any 
longer, nor do [ wish to stay.” Sylvia had 
to struggle now to maintain her digmity. 
“T—good morning, Mr. Dawson.’ 

She had gone before he could say any- 
thing. Later he found that she had told the 
cashier she had made a mistake and was 
going home at once, from which the cashier 
had judged it was a case of summary dis 
missal. The cashier had her address, and 
any instructions— Mr. Dawson took a 
note of the address and went out. 

He was himself rather like a man im a 
dream, but he went on to Runtons’ and called 
in Goodman. The sales manager wanted t 
tell him about a member of their stati who had 
uddenly decided to go abroad. A very ust 
ful man Wrench was, it seemed, but Daw 
oD quietly Jed him away trom that problet 
and very caretully raised the question 0! 
how Roderick Leason had Jett Runtons’. Was 
there any reason why the man should have 
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any ill-feeling against Mr. Dawson, for 
instance ? 

“Well, sir” —Goodman was uncomfortable 
—“T mean—of course, he was a gentleman 
and not used to business ways, and he 
seemed to think— Naturally you couldn't 
argue with him in your own room, especially 
when he hadn't made an appointment. But 
| heard it upset the old man quite a Jot. 
He was ill after he left here.” 

“1 see.” Dawson nodded and asked other 
little questions. Goodman answered, then 
tactfully tried to turn the conversation 

“Speaking about Wrench, sir,” Goodman 
said, “he’s taken to-day off, but will come 
in to-morrow—— ” 

“Oh, hang Wrench!” Dawson - said 
abruptly. “Tll talk about that to-morrow. 
Im not interested to-day. Oh, I’m sorry, 
Goodman. I’m just a little perplexed Vil 
e in to-morrow.” 

At the door of Runtons’ he dismissed his 

r, and for an hour afterwards he walked. 
\s always, the ambition which had_ been 
lesirable enough when apparently within 
grasp became ten thousand times more de 
sirable now that it was unattainable. Yet 

me queer strain of courage in Harvey 
Dawson forced him to one decision. He 
vould take his deteat honourably and de- 

ntly, He would make it clear to Sylvia 
Leason that there had been a misunder- 
standing. 

Sylvia herself had simply gone blindly home 
cause that was the only refuge she could 
think of at that time. Someone else saw 
er enter the house, and, after some cogita- 

n, decided to see her because he wanted 

sav good bve. 

\s he stood in the little sitting-room and 
faced Sylvia Leason, who was looking very 
mite, yet almost travically queenly, 
Wrench could have smiled at the mad folly 
hich He had 


ren practically engaged to a girl, Meggie 
R} 


had almost spoiled his life. 


ar, whose sister had married Tom’s own 


im, when Sylvia leason had entered 
\rench’s life. Now—vwell had had 


} 


sown fight, had realized that. fascination 
ind 


1 intatuation were quite different trom 
‘ppy, workaday love, especially it 


nuld combine so well with Ton’s ambi 
Ns He had alway wanted to vet out 
nto the big Open -pace md Meeveie had 
een the partner of his dre awed pt for 
fat queet lapse when, a | iow pul it 
himself, he had been lik th flut 
ming round the light: of Sylvia beauty 
and charm, 
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THE SPLENDID FAILURE 


Sylvia listened to his explanations about 
going to Canada and having a good place 
to go to rather in a dream at first. Then, 
as she began to grip realities again, a sud- 
den flood of recollections came back to her, 
She remembered a hundred little incidents; 
the patient help he had given her father and 
herself, his devotion, his nervous attempts 
to pay compliments—and on an instant she 
jumped to a wild conclusion. 

“I—— You are going to Canada, Tom? 


thy 


We 
dear child!" He acted 


instinctively as he jumped ¢y 

forward Wiimot Lunt 
life?” She half 
gasped the quick sentences out. “So am L! 
I—I have left Donningtons’'! Tom, it 1 


You are tired of City 


would come—would you take me with you?” 
[t was unwomanly, and she knew it; but 
she would not let this one man suffer if by 
any sacrifice she could give him happiness, 
vive something, in penance tor her hate. 


She had put out her arms to him, and 
fom Wrench gripped them, but held het 
trom 

“Mi Leason | couldnt, He Was 


marvelling al thi- strange wonder, alittle 


fascinated by her nearness, but quite sure 
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of himself. couldnt! You—I'd never 
make you happy. 


Yowll be happier here, 
better. Besides, 
I'm being married, very quietly, you know, 
before we sail next week.” 

Ten minutes later Tom Wrench went out, 
and he was smiling very gently. A won- 
dertul girl! Of course, she wasn't really in 
love with him - 


with someone somcone 


And how very easily 
she had changed, and smiled, and put it 
all so nicely about his kindness to her 
father and to her. But they were queer 
creatures, women were all except Meggie, 
who was just a plain, sensible sort of girl! 

An hour after Tom Wrench left another 
Visitor called at the house and explained 
to Mrs. Frenchman that he wished to see 
Miss Leason, if she home. He 
would not detain her more than two minutes, 
but it was on a matter of business. His 
name was Harvey Dawson. 

Miss Leason said “No!” very emphatic 
ally, then suddenly changed her mind and 
said “Yes. I will see him, Mrs. 
man,” 


were at 


F rench- 


When Dawson entered she was standing 
by the corner of the mantel, and might have 
been posing for a study of “Indifference.” 
She barely inclined her head as 


greeted her. 


Dawson 
He stood just inside the door 
way and spoke in rather businesslike tones 
at first. 


“T know that I am intruding, Miss Lea 
son,” he began, “but since seeing you this 
morning J] have made some inquiries. | 
I may deserve some of your scorn, but I teel 


if | could xplain 


The strange creature, the brute Svlvia 


had hated in imagination, had died almo-t 
before she left 


Donningtons’ offices this 


morning. The sudden contact with reality 


had killed it. The course of atler-events 


had almost robbed her of het courage, and, 


looked at Harvey 
only saw in him a very 


as she Dawson now, she 


upright man who 
had often been Very kind and considerate 


lo her, 
“It was a misunderstanding, You 


will beliexe me that it. v 


a Msundet 
standing, Miss Leason?” Dawson was 
almost pleading with her. “Tt Was some 
thing I didn't Understand 
an brok oth tre iY. ~he 
nest poken I i] nd ty 
thal the poken 
orn 
lly, adesti t once the which 


had surrounded her—* | 


think—I'm sorry 
said pethap: 


so mu h, Mr. Daw son, I | 
I misunderstood, and | am sure my father 
would never have said You will un 
derstand that, Mr. Dawson lf we fo 
—I1 think that is all I can say now. Good 
bye!” 
Overwrought, she felt herself in tl 
of a queer trembling, and realized that th 


last Vestige ot her control was going, 
she sought with one hand, rather helpless 
for the chair. 

her stumble into it and cover her face 
her hands. 


‘My dear child!” He acted 


Dawson, watching her, sa 


as he jumped forward. “| 


brute. But you mustn't. | 
enough already. My dear, my dear! 


He had put his arms about her and 


trying to comfort her. And it was 
fort, and love, and the loss of all fear, an 
hate, and bitterness, which Sylvia Leasor 
most desired just then, and when at 


her courage returned to her there was 1 
room tor doubt and = misunderstandin 
come back into her mind. 

Yet it was 
Roderick Leason heard the news. S 
Leason herself came down to where hi 
staying and Harvey Dawson me with he 
He was determined, he asserted, to ask hi 


father’s consent in mventional anne 
before their en agement Was announced 
More, he would make his apologi 
this he did, recalling to Roderick Leas 
mind the day on which he had enter 
Dawson's office. 

“Tm afraid 1 did not understand.” Dai 
son sald, clinging to the phrase which hac 
been helptul to him. “It just happen 
that IT owas very pressed, an n | 

“My dear fellow!”—Roddy Leason put 


his hand on Dawson's shoulder in a 
nificent cesture 


nd } 
lis eves 
, and | ; 


pily as he leaned forward to whi 


confidence to Dawson 
you were right Perfectly rigl 
strongly of the opinion, looking 
my verv interesting experiences in the ) 
mercial world, that IT was somethit 
failure. You were right, and 4 e bour 
to admit it, my dear fel 
\ pele ) 
erted, v. becau 
he he n ! 
| ippy with Roddy Le n! 


As 


instinctively 
know 
th 
He 
sso 
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THAT MATTER 


by Rev Arthur Pringle 


Self- 
Realization 


suppose, be 


F any one term could describe what we 
| all, consciously or unconsciously, 
* seekIne it 
trealization. The meaning of it for dif 
| , cover a 


ambition and desire: but the 


be the same in every case. 
ild be those who, 
n defiant seiftishness, claim the 


e their own life and give full 

n | ns and instincts 

‘ I ere \ ild be those 

rd the lite, with all its possibili 
red trust to be developed ana 

he his hest purposes, In each Case, 
ch 1 very different angles, you 


the same cravine for self-realization. 


As Old as Humanity 


Needless to sav, this craving is old as 
Itseit Po use a phrase oft the 
t, itis an “urge” that rises in every 


nto whatever time it is born and 
atever skv it beats: and not to feel 
to be destitute of one of the primal ele 


own time circum 


mspirine to make tl “urge” 

nad more impet Life is 
hing out in so many generous and varied 
> tunities for bodily and me ntal 
e so read ly acc ble, that selt 

n becomes an ideal more vivid and 

I therefore more eagerly 

en alter. So { ) about hat of 
s ds of government and social 

rdin que n e ask 
enable each ind vidual to 

( ite ulties and 


How Christianity Stands the Test 


fy 
MY object in this talk is to show 
Christianit } 
I anity stands such a test; and, if 
alls esstul, | shall help to remove 
n ideas 1} } ] 
‘ en inv people a 
n rt hat our religion 
Is to Phere can no doubt that 
en with } | 
ith tt e who comstder the 


claims of Christianity, a frequent dithculty 
is the apparent clashing between the legiti 
mate desire to make the most of one’s possi 
bilities and the emphasis which Christ lays 
on self-denial and the narrow Way. There 
is that in us which claims a full-rounded 
satisfying life; religion seems to repudiate 
that claim: and so an @mpasse is created 
that hinders the acceptance of Christianity. 


A Misunderstanding 

I believe that careful thought will show 
a misunderstanding of the truc 
position. Take, to begin with, the stress 
put by Christ on the value of the individual 
Whatever He says afterwards, nothing can 
alter the fact that He stands pledged to the 
worth and sig 


this to be 


nificance of every man in the 
Unless Christ is to contra 
dict Himself, there can be nothing in His 


sight of God. 


teaching that stultifies this great assertion, 
And, of course, the whole meaning of the 
Incarnati 


carries with it the value 


mn and the essence of the Gospel 
of humanity, not 


merely in the mass, but one bv one. 


Not Mere Duplicates 


Christianity, indeed, lends no countenance 


to the idea that individuality is a negligibl 


thing, that one man is so much like anothen 
that the difference does not really matter. 


I do not think any man has caught the spi 


of our religion unless it impels him to re 
rard his particular as destructive 
something, unlike anything else th 
world, which has its own spt 1 contribu 


tion to make to the w enings, 


d's hap; 
It will follow from this that we are not 


here to be mere duplicates of one another 


or to think deprecatinely of ourselves: and 
that, whatever else Christian self-denial 
mean, it cannot n counter to this great 


fundamental idea. 


Not Self-Denial for the Mere Sake 
of it 


Also. it is a fair deduction from the whole 


Christian con eption ot (aod and of fe that, 


THE QUIVER 


if self-denial be required of us, it is not 
for its own sake, without worthy object or 
reason. That men should mortify themselves 
w deprive themselves of any admitted good, 
aimlessly or needlessly, is against all sanity. 
That would be tantamount to saying that 
pain and misery, meaning nothing and lead- 
ing nowhere, are according to the will of 
God—a position that would take the heart 
out of religion as Christ has taught us to 
understand it. 

One of the most helpful methods of ap- 
proach to the true meaning of the subject is 
along the lines of modern psychology. This 
is accustoming us to the fact that when we 
speak of a man’s “self” we are speaking of 
something very complex and manifold. To 
put it in popular form, the whole self is 
made up of parts that we call animal, 
spiritual, lower, higher, and so on, 


The Real Meaning 

As soon as you grasp this you are on the 
track of the real meaning of self-denial. If 
the self is so manifold, you cannot, so to 
speak, deny all of it at the same time. If 
you deny the lower it must be to the profit 
of the higher, and if you gratify the lower 
it must be at the expense of the higher. To 
put it in another way, no man can develop 
and satisfy every part of his nature at once. 

This is as much as to say that, whatever 
sort of life we elect to live, we are faced 
with the necessity of denying some part of 
our self. It is impossible for anyone to shut 
himself up in padded seclusion so that he 
shall not feel the force of this hard fact. 
Turn where we will, self-denial meets us on 
the road, and the form it takes must depend 
on whether we take the “broad” or the 
“narrow” road; and the paradox is that, of 
the two denials, the first is by far the more 
hard and depriving. 


A Familiar Example 

You can judge the question from both 
standpoints by some familiar examples. If 
a man would excel in any form of athletic 
prowess, he is at once faced with the need 
of severe restriction and discipline in his 
habits. What religion self-denial, 
athleticism calls training, and the same 
principle underlies both. So it is in regard 
to achievement in any career, The student 
takes it for granted that, if he is to attain 
his end, he must turn his back en distrac- 
tions and pleasures that may be perfectly 
legitimate in the ordinary way. And the 
road to success in the arts or literature ot 


calls 


business is strewn with instances of all that 
has to be cast aside if the goal is to be 
reached. 

To these everyday examples let me add 
two others which, for obvious reasons, stand 
out with particular significance. For the 
great majority of people fatherhood and 
motherhood are the synonym of the best 
fulfilment of their selves; and the fulfilment 
indeed is there. But it brings with it, of 
necessity, limitat‘ons and deprivations that 
were never experienced before. If the obli 
gations of parenthood are honourably ful- 
filled, they involve a wide reach of self- 
denial; and this which brings one of the 
most satisfying of joys brings also one of 
the most exacting of disciplines, 


An Inevitable Limitation 

Then, too, there is the inevitable narrow 
ness and limitation involved in the special 
ization of work which is such a growing fea- 
ture of modern life. To earn our living, o1 
to achieve anything worth while, most of u: 
have to concentrate with more or less ex- 
clusiveness on one particular department of 
activity. As a rule, the student cannot be 
an efficient man of business; a scientist can- 
not attain 
heights; the 
rural 


real poetical emotional 
townsman must forgo 
delights. It is a day when, as 


Frederic Harrison used to say, every biolo- 


busy 


gist has to stick to his own microbe; and, 
especially if our “microbe” 
happen to be 


does not 
particularly interesting oi 
exciting, this is apt to produce a sense of 
monotony and disappointment. 

But, as the world is made, it seems in 
evitable; and perhaps, after all, it is not so 
bad. The more cheerful side of it is sug 
gested in these words of Lord Balfour's. 
“Specialists are a necessity. 
well be that 
pressed forward the conquering 


And it may 
those who have successfully 
forces ot 
discovery along some narrow front, careless 
how the struggle enlightenment 
fared elsewhere, may be deemed by the his 
torian to have been not only the happiest 
but the most useful thinkers of their genera- 
ation.” 


towards 


Not Possible to do Everything 
There is a big element of truth in this; 
and it applies not only to the select few 
who can be “thinkers,” but 
equally to those of us who belong to the rank 


classified as 


and file and are sticking to humdrum occu 
pations with as much zest and loyalty as we 
We must be content with the 


can command. 
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imitation implied in doing what happens to 
“ our own work. To try to do everything 
< not to develop ourselves but to stultifv 
selves. A little thought will enable us 
to apply to our own case Ruskin’s dictum 
that “the gift whereby we are made narrow 
is the gift whereby we are made powerful.” 


The Other Side 

Now look at the other and less pleasing 
side of the question—the self-denial involved 
in the indulgence of the lower and unworthy 
sides of our nature. Here, again, modern 
psychology gives us valuable help. Admit- 
t dly the persistent repression of any tac ulty 
: instinct is a cause of irritation and rest- 
lessness; and the more natural and healthy 
the instinct the greater the restlessness. 
Expression and satisfaction might seem the 
true remedy; but with what qualifications : 
Remember the manifoldness and variety of 
what you call your “self,” and how the 
satisfaction of any part, under conditions 
that are against conscience and self-respect, 
an only result in setting up an even less 
tolerable irritation in the higher part of 

: nature. Momentary satisfaction turns 

disillusion, and the last state is worse 
than the first. 


The Illegitimate Attempt 
This is true of every illegitimate attempt 
to “fulfil” your self. Unless and until the 


that “death” which is “the wages of sin,” 
elfishness in any form brings its Nemesis of 
cious deprivation that is fatal to the 
respect and peace of mind without which 
ife becomes a daily increasing burden. The 
an who has lost the right to look his wife 
nd children in the face; the woman who 
shrivelled her soul into pettiness and 
vanity through habitual selfishness: the 
youth who, by straining after fulfilment, has 
brought untimely suffering on himself— 
these are pictures in the gallery through 
which everyone should walk who doubts 
vhether selfishness in any disguise is but 
another name for self-denial in its worst 
form, 
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THINGS THAT MATTER 


A Means to an End 

Looked at in this way, Christian self- 
denial is seen to be a means to an end, the 
condition of the truest self-fulfilment. It is 
one more instance of the way in which the 
teaching of Christ strikes home when it is 
allowed to speak for itself in the light of 
everyday experience. And it has real bite 
and appositeness for the present-day mood. 


Sooner or later the cager, enterprising quest 
for life, which has so much in it that is true 
and healthy, will discover that the way to 
“tind” life is by “losing” it; and that the 
broad expanses of wholesome delight and 
enduring achievement are reached only by 
a narrow road. To throw away discipline 
and restraint is to lose the chance of any 
happiness worth having. 

So it is no longer a paradox, but some- 
thing natural and meritable, that the 
promise of more “abundant life” comes from 
the same lips as the call to discipline and 
denial. As is always the case with true 
religion, Christianity only takes away that 
it may give back more than it has taken. 


se 

The Quotation 

No man can be a man in the fullest sense 
of the word if his nature be shut against the 
influence of the things that are above. No 
woman can attain to perfect womanliness 
unless her heart has opened to the softening 
and refining influence of the love of Christ. 
We may miss many thines in this world, 
and yet not have lived in vain; but the 
secret and the glory life are missed alto 
gethe? if 


fluence of} 


admit the in 
never been 


opened. JAMES STALKER. 


THE PRAYER. 
ACH morning, as we set our faces towards 
the daily round, give us strength sufficient 
for our tasks. Mav Christ's spirit of service 
ennoble all we do: and may there be nothing 
in the dav's work ot which we shall be ashamed 
when the sun has set. mor in the eventide cf 
our life when our task is done. 
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Pages 


The Confession of a Wife 
ERE is letter 
revelation ot 


which, for all its 


qualities which may 

shock some people, appeals to me be- 
cause of its engaging candour. L| give the 
letter in full in the belief that it will 
deeply interest all women—and perhaps also 
eme men, 


I wonder very much how you will reply to 
this letter of mine. | am sure it will strike you 
is being one of the most extraordinary you have 
ever received. My problem is simply—myself. 

am married. My age is 36. 1 have three 
children. To am very fond of my husband and 
he is devoted to me. We are in a comfortable 
postition. Most people say I] ought to find all 


my happiness at home. But I] have an adven 


turous temperament. IT know that ! am attrac 
tive to men. have several friends, 
and | simply love going about with them and 
having a good time. 1 should find it dull te 
have only the companionship of my husband. 


I like to be with him, but I must have a change. 
| think a good many modern women feel like 
this, only they will not admit it. | like to have 
men admire and pay me compliments. My 
husband is very tolerant, though, to be frank, 


I am afraid that sometimes 1 hurt him. He 
never raises an objection, however. 1 suppose 
I must have some slight twinges of conscience 
or | should not be writing to you. But 1 


hould like to know what you think of it all. 1 

dislike the word flirtation.” Vet that is the 

word which | suppose would describe my little 

adventures with men 
Well, am not going 

letter trom the 

trom the 


this 
View, but 


reply to 
moral point ot 


point ol View of Common sense, 
Often both mean the same thing. In the 
first place T don't think it is common sense 
for a married woman 
which rethects di 


husband. 


to behave ina mannet 
herself or het 
Innocence in the technical mean 


credit) on 


Ine is not sutheirent. One must have discre 


tion. the most tolerant husband may 


one da find that it Is bey nd endurance to 
hear h Wite spoken of as a woman who 
is always “eadding about with men.” Ts it 
ommon sense to put the tolerance of a lox 


ing husband to so severe a test ? 
An attractive wor in, who has the sex UPIty 


of a home and a li 


band and children in 
the background, is better 


the edge ot the 


able to hover on 


precipice than a man who 
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The Spirit of Resentment—House- 
keeping Allowance—A Lonely Woman 


By Barbara Dane 


has no family claims. What may be 


Mere 
amusement to such a woman may often |y 
something very serious for a man. I[s 
common sense to play with the emotions, 


the loves, the passions of men? 

Friendship is always beautiful. But men 
who “amuse” themselves with married 
friends, My 


herself which of. he 


women are rarely then corre 


spondent should ask 
friends \ 
for her, to which of them could she turn 


men would really make a 


were she in deep trouble, is there one wl 
would be interested in her if she lost het 
beauty, if she were badly dressed, ailing, 
unhappy ? 

It is 
in these days to 


one of the mistakes 1 


» often 


suppose that the sense of 


adventure which exists so strongly in some 


women can be satished only “attairs” 


with men, Life is too big, too splendid, too 


full of wonderful things to be limited 
such adventures. Imost any woman can 
capture the interest of a man and hold it 
for a tew days, pe rhaps for a few weeks 
But it is only the woman of char 
charac ter, and ot intelligence who can h 
the love of a man throuch lite, keepir 


it always warm and fresh and vital. 


The Housekeeping Allowance 


“Do you think my. house Keeping a 
ance Is adequat This is 2 question often 
put to me. How can Tsay Five | 
a week may be ample tor a family livin 
the country and who do not entertain, whe 


as it mav be very litthe indeed for the fl 


dweller who has friends to dinner two 


three times a week. Pwo pounds int 


bett 


eNpenac d 


produce 


hands of one woman may | 


resuits than foul pounc 


another, “TT try to keep my bilis down, | 


feel cannot really give my family less 
to eat,” writes one housewife Yet possil 
that is what she oueht to do. Man ! 
eat too much. Three heartw meals a dé 
with that luxury of afternoon tea en 
necessary tor health not vegetarial 
Dut think that meat | can often be 
down to advantay hon cook have n 


| 
= 
| 


an 


much imagination, and are too apt to de- 
nend on the costly joint. But before | can 
vsefully criticize any household budget | 
standard ot 


about the 
living in that particulat household, 


of the amount of food consumed in an ave 


must ha\ c details 


Think 


e English household on a Sunday, and 
then ask yourself if the omission of tea ot 
would not 


bills. 


breakfast make 


etter health—and Ie vei 


suppel 


An Old-fashioned Parent 
Am | to sympathize with an old-fashioned 
parent who, signing herself thus, asks me 
wy express an opinion on the rather severe 
manner in which she is bringing up het 
daughter? Yes, | think | do rather sympa 
with the mother, bui my greater sym- 
athy 1s for the daughter, Remember, she 
is at school, where her comrades are girls 
yno ale probably all brouecht up on more 
dern lines. The discipline of her home 
ife must on that account scem by contrast 
to be even stricter than it is in realitv. 1 
have seen many young lives spoiled in the 
effort to take them back into the spirit of a 
remote ave. Good girls are often made into 
bad girls, because when their time of free 
dom comes they do not know how to use it. 
\ 
reasonably be expects d to make eood use ol 
her liberty 


girl brought up according to rule can 


when it is suddenly and in a 


ery large measure thrust upon her when 


she Is twenty or twenty-one. My own view 
ot the modern girl is that if you give het 
reasonable freedom, and put her on het 
honour not to abuse it, she will always play 
the game and justify vour faith in her. 1 
“old-fashioned parent’ 
ith her girl, 


er, Hiistakes are made not only by school 


ld like my to be 


little more lenient w Remem 


gitls, but sometimes by 1 others ! 


Unsocial Wives 


Not often do | get letters from husband 
‘ho are worried by some little problem ol 
domest ile, but here is one which tells me 


ola GUNCUITY not as intrequent as my cot 
fespondent thinks. Tle savs that his wife 
strangers, that she 


lectly happy at home, that it is almost 


eatly dislikes meetine 


ner 


Impossible to vet her to accept any of the 
many invitations which come to them both to 
aie out or go to a theatre or a dance The 
ble is that the wife does not like het 
husband to 20 out Now, how are we to 
solve such a problem I know many such 
Women, kind, agreeable women alway 


read 
to do a SCT VICE anvone in their 


PROBLEM PAGES 


immediate circle, but who resent any sug 
eestion that the circle should be extended. 
But these women are selfish. They deprive 
husbands of re: 


also they deprive othe: people ot the 


their sonable pleasure, and 
plea 
If a woman 


has a shy, home-loving nature it is not easy 


sure of the soci iv ola friend. 


for her to make the effort to entertain o1 
to be entertained, but she ought to do it 

sometimes. Contact with varying types of 
people helps to keep a man fresh; it makes 
his brain keener, and so more tit for his work, 
think iny should insist 
to some kind of social lite, even 
Women 
should 


loving, but it 


correspondent 
on his right 
{ it means fewer evenings at home. 


who demand that their husbands 


with them may be 


always be 


is selfish lov ing. 


The Rest Day 

Many ot us feel at times, “ Moira,” that it 
would be very delightful to have ten days 
in a nursing home where absolute rest were 
the only medicine. But much good can |e 
done irritated 


Most busy 


who would come in for a day and organize 


nerves by a rest day at 


home. have some 


triena 


thines so that the 
turbed. “The 


patient”? were not dis 


kindly discipline of a capable 


frend is essential, however, for most. ot 


us, left to ourselves, would give up our rest 
cure by midday, and in a mood of worry 
make the etiort to get on with things. The 


value ot going into a nursing home to rest 
One 
e opportunity to fidget 


about household things and to move 


is that there is nothing to do but rest. 


is removed trom th 


about 
the house. Perhaps your problem could b 


solved not by long cessation from yout 


duties, but by week-ends in a nursing hone 


sometimes, \t any rate, trv a weekly rest 
day in bed, and see what it does for you. 
And when vour holidays come try sea 
One can trave Dy sea l hh more 
che pl than was 1 ‘ ly the Case 
oasting trip nd England might do von 
good Ihe n 1 ol ea ravel fo 
people is th ( the sensations o 
nie ement with lled to ( 
hie ( cs | I | be olad to he rf? 
you again, 
The Spirit of Resentment 
Th s addressed to “Mary G., ( lapham 
My dear, vo must get mid of that sy 
resentmerl You ied e will bye 
complete t you brood continu; 
on vour sense of in ‘ \lost Ives are 
Nhonest enough to ac it that they have n 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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THE QUIVER 


found perfection in their husbands. 
letter troubles me. 
my husband ought to do this.” 


Your 
It is one long “I think 
Do you 
reflect that you may have disappointed the 


man you have married as he has dis 
appointed you? I suppose not. Disillusioned 
women, I find, rarely believe that they them 
selves can cause disillusionment. It takes 
more than a few months to make a marriage. 
Good friends, good houses are not made in 
a day. Good marriages are not made in a 
day. Probably both of you will find out all 
kinds of disappointing things about each 
other before you settle down to enjoy the 
happiness which is waiting for you. 


The Tedium of Work 

I feel very much with you, “FE. B.,” in 
your restrained little complaint about your 
work. Work is often almost unendurable 
unless it is performed with the spirit of the 
artist, intent to get beauty out of the most 
unpromising material. ven if it is clerical 
work of a montonous kind it is possible for 
a woman with the soul of an artist to get 
some pleasure out of doing her work as 
beautifully as it can be done. The real 
artist is not careless, but conscientious. But 
is it impossible for you to change yow 
work? You are young enough and _inde- 
pendent enough to be able to take some 
risks, and I should like to see you launch 
out, and make that trip to Canada which 
half fascinates and half dismays you. Many 
of us have to stick to our posts, however un 
congenial, but you have youth and health 
and freedom, and you should not be afraid 
of poverty. Go ahead, and good luck! 


The Lonely Woman 
I had a letter a little while ago, to which 
I have replied by post, which has set me 


thinking on the problem of the lonely 
woman, Loneliness is a great problem. 


There are so many women who lead lonely 
lives who could help each other if they were 
brought into personal contact. Yet one does 
not know how to get them together. And there 
is always the barrier of reserve, the waiting 
each for the other to take the first step, 
a diffident feeling that, after all, “othe 
people don’t want to be bothered with my 


troubles.” Not long since I met two women, 
both middle-aged, both earning their liy- 
ing, who had lived in adjoining apartment 
They knew 
But it was only the 
excitement of a fire in one of the louse: 
which gave them an introduction. They had 
been living lonely lives, both without living 
relatives. Each has said “I like the look of 
Miss So-and-so, but I dare say she has het 
own friends.” 


houses for more than ten vears. 
each other by sight. 


It was certainly a happy acci 
dent which brought the two in touch and 
made great friends of them, but such acci 
dents rarely happen, or at least they rarely 
produce such results. My readers know that 
I have one theory about loneliness, and that 
is that we often lose potential friends be 
cause we do not look beyond the exterior, 
Sometimes delightful personalities are hid- 
den beneath mannerisms and surface faults 
which irritate, and it is the patient rather 
than the impetuous person who sees beneath 
the surface and so gets the reward of friend 


ship. 
Those who see too much often see too 
little. If this is a little cryptic, perhaps | 


ought to explain that I mean that women 
who are highly critical and who see little 
points in character that would be missed by 
the less acute-minded often fail to see the 
bigger things beneath. To be too critical 
may mean not only that we lose old friends, 
but that we do not make new ones. 

I should like to say that if any of my 
readers feel lonely, and would be glad of 
an occasional letter from me, apart from any 
question of problems, I shall be glad to get 
in touch with them, and, so far as it lies 
in my power, make them feel a little less 
lonely. And may I add that while I try to 
reply to all letters which need an answer by 
within a few 
is not always possible for me to do this. I 


post davs of their receipt, it 


don't like, however, to keep anyone waiting 
long for a reply, and IT make an effort to 


answer all letters within a week. 
Let me reassure my readers, too, that the 
problems which appear on this page are 


always dealt with in such a way that they 
cannot be identified as belonging to anyone 
in particular, and that where a reply by post 
is asked for it is always sent. 


| 
| 
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you enjoy 


your evenings: 


OME at last after a busy day. Fagged 

out by the strain of business-life. Nerves 
worn and ragged. ‘Too tired to go out for an 
evening’s amusement. 


Is that your experience? ‘The reason is simple. 
Since the only source of nerve force and energy 
is the nourishment obtained from food it follows 
that your ordinary daily dietary does not yield 
sufficient of these vital food elements. 


You need more nourishment in an easily digested 
form, such as ‘* Ovaltine”’ supplies to a 
supreme degree. 

Substitute “ Ovaltine ” for your usual beverage 
for breakfast and supper. ‘Take a cup be- 
tween meals or whenever you feel fatigued. 
It will strengthen and revitalise nerves and body 
—will enable you to work better and sleep 
soundly—it will maintain your health and pro- 
tect you from epidemic infections. You will 
not then return home too fagged out to enjoy 
your evenings. 

Made from barley malt, rich creamy milk and 
fresh eggs, one cup of “* Ovaltine”’ contains 
more nourishment than 12 cups of beef extract, 
7 cups of cocoa or 3 eggs. 


OVALTINE 


TONIC, FOOD BEVERAGE 


Builds-up Brain, Nerve and Body 
Sold by all Chemists at 1/6, 2/6, and 4/6. 


It is economical to purchase the larger sized tins, 


OVALTINE ‘OVALTINE 


RUSKS CHOCOLATE 
More appetising, easily Children — and adults 
digested, and much more too—will enjoy this 
nourishing than ordi- most delicious and very 
mary rusks or biscuits. nourishing food sweet. 
Price 1/6 & 2/6 per tin. Price 8d. & 1/3 per ph. 


A. WANDER, Ltd., LONDON, £.C.1, 
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Do YOU enjoy a Sun-Bath? 


or does the sun cause you skin dis- 
comfort and work havoc with your 
complexion? It seems a pity, when 
the sunny hours are comparatively 
so few, that worry about peeling 
= and soreness should mar the full- 

=~ est enjoyment of them. Why not 


use regularly 


PALE on face, neck, hands and arms? Then you can face 
COMPLEXIONS | the hottest sun with impunity. LA-ROLA is the 
~Proved skin tonic and emollient on which thousands 
PROVED “by jut a | of outdoor girls rely to preserve their complexions 


ROSE BLOOM ck. | in perfect health and beauty. 


gives a perfectly natural 


(as pre-war) 


tint to the cheeks, Ne From all Chemists, in bottles, 1/6. 

one can tell it is artificia 

BEACTY | M, BEETHAM & SON, CHELTENHAM SPA, 
ENGLAND 


This off. lies onl he United 
These Two 


Beautiful Caskets full 
of Fry’s Delicious Chocolates 


Save your labels from 
tins of Fry’s Cocoa, and 
write for FREE-START = 
COUPON, to J. S. Fry & —. . 


Sons, Ltd, 2-i0 Union 
Street, Bristol. = aS 
869 
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Scandal 


Foon any given morning, all the persons 
who had been slandered at tea-parties 
the afternoon belore Were to Issue Writs 


damaves tor delamation of charac 


anning 
or the courts would be snowed under with 
ses, and it would be necessary to appoint 


| 


least a dozen new Judges, 
Please note the word “slaudered.” Few 
ords are more misused by the British pub 

than “libel” and “slander.” Most people 
employ them as if they meant precisely the 
same thing. They do not. A libel is some 
thing that is written: slander is something 
ce ken, It is quite wrong to threaten 
with a @¢bed action a man who defames you 
erballv—vour remedy is action= for 
slander. In the same wav it is inaccurate 
to rave about slanderous statements to an 
enemy who has ruined your reputation by 

isonous letter to a mutual friend; the 


ou should employ is “libellous.” 


The Evil Tongue 
The ordinary law ibiding cluuzen) thinks 
betore he puts down anything detama 
in black and white. 
He has a wholesome dread of s¢ nding ot 
nto space a written document, the ultimate 
esunation of which no one can foresee. 
judges, juries, 
ages pass before him, and generally 
iscretion forms the better part of valour 


nd the pen returns to the inkstand un 


tetul about his tongue, 


His wile about hers, and betore he 


finished reading this article will 
De more awake to his responsi] 
( atried man than he has ever been 
The law is rather contet Iptuous of “chit 


It realizes that people must chatter, 


that the less are mterested in 
Ings” the more they will discuss pel 
"and their { nes. Obviously, then, 

( Hobe bael n ane bitterme Caltl 
ess and = sa othe have 
| hea ! ne na 
he te 1] mvbody to 

n Naat | ‘ been 
it the ‘ Pebson can h 

pecial” day cl Ney oss 


we result of the slander, It is not a bad 


By 
A Barrister-at-Lau 


dividing line between the trivial and the 
serious, But there are exceptions to this 
rule. In certain cases the spoken word can 
do such incalculable and vet untraceable 
harm that the law takes it for granted that 
special damage must have been suffered by 


the slandered person, and allows him or het 


to ask a jury for damages simply on proot 
of publication of the slander and without the 
necessity of showing any money loss. 
A Woman’s Reputation 

The justice of such a course is obvious 
Where a woman's reputation has been 
attacked. It is her most precious possession ; 
it should be unassailed and unassailable 
assumed, not asserted—and yet, it the 
malicious tongue of but one jealous foe 
chooses to set some groundless scandal in 
motion, what chance would the injured 
woman have of proving any actual loss in 
pounds, shill nes and pence ¢ She is in 
peril of losing something unspeakably more 
valuable, and yet wholly unadapted to a 
sum in arithmetic It would be a monstrous 
thing to deny her access to the courts unti 
she could comply vith so exacting a condi- 
tion. Wherefore the law flings wide its 
portals for her, and bids her come without 
delay to vindicate her honour. It assumes 
she has been dat meed, \ll she need do Is 
to prove that the slanderous statements have 
been made. And woe betide the slanderet 


when she faces the British jury, for thei 


verdict ts likely to be exemplary. 

The justice of relieving her of the burden 
f proving “special” damage is so unargu 
able that it is hard to believe that this has 
only been the law of the land since 1801. 
Before that date , however, a Woman be she 
matron or maid—was powerless against such 
slanders unless she could give proof ot 
monetary damage, which, of course, she 
never could. It was a hideous and crue 
position, and it was not until many judge 
had commented on the matte Openiv On tine 
Ben theaat Parliament at me last passed 


The Husband Who Pays 


\nd now one ord as to the liabnlity 
a husband if his wile s said to have slan 
dered some other person. Let us suppose 


| 
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the unfortunate occurrence took place at a 
tea-party, and Mrs. Smith said things about 
Mrs. Jones in her absence to the assembled 
company which could only mean that Mrs. 
Jones was “no better than she should be.” 
True, it may be that the tea-party was in 
London, while poor Smith was in Carlisle. 
That will not help Smith in the very least. 
If Mrs. Jones starts an action for slander 
against Mrs, Smith, she is entitled to join 
Mr. Smith as a defendant along with his 
wife, and if the jury gives damages to Mrs. 
Jones the unfortunate Smith will have to 
pay them, together with the costs, except 
in so far as Mrs. Smith has property of her 
own and is able to meet the bill! 


Hard Lines on Smith 

It sounds very hard lines on Smith, and 
so it is in the present day, when man and 
wife are so much more two than one. Un- 
happy Smith owes his misfortune to the days 
when a wife really became on marriage her 
husband’s chattel he took her and all 
that was hers into his own spacious and un- 
controlled hands. At 
much his that he was expected to keep her 
in good order; he was entitled to give her 
reasonable chastisement, and he 
was legally responsible if her tongue wagged 


and 


that time she was so 


physical 


too freely. 

Poor Smith inherits this responsibility, but 
he would be a Smith if he 
attempted physical chastise- 
ment” in an attempt to make manitest his 
authority. 


very. brave 


“reasonable 


There is another form of gossip in respect 
of which no special damage need be proved. 
It is one to which women are particularly 
addicted. Time time [ have been 
electrified by the careless accusations I have 
heard them fling at the heads of but slightly 
offending professional people and tradesmen. 

It is impossible for the most highly trained 
specialist in Harley Street accurately to 
diagnose every case of disease that is 
brought under his notice. It is still more 
unreasonable to expect that a general prac- 
titioner in a town should never 
make a mistake. And vet I have often 
Jistened to the most harsh declarations that 
Dr. X. is wholly incompetent and utterly 


after 


country 


untrustworthy, because on one occasion he 
failed 
aright for some obscure ailment. 


immediately to detect and prescribe 
And in a 
similar strain the butcher who sends up a 
tough steak, or the greengrocer whose pota- 
toes on two occasions prove aged, 
will be decried as “rotten,” “incapable of 
supplying anything decent,” “and utterly un- 
reliable.” 


one ot 


An Infinity of Harm 

These bruited about will 
obviously do the doctor in his profession 
and the butcher and the grocer in their trad- 
ing reputations an infinity of harm. And it 
any of them chose to bring an action for 
slander “in the profession o1 
trade” against the lady and her husband, 
there would be no need for him to prove 
“special” damage, for the presumes 
without proof that such serious charges can- 


statements olt 


way of his 


law 


not but do him irreparable harm. 


The only other cases in which money 
damage need not be proved when defama- 
tory words are spoken are if accusations of 
started that a 


person is suffering from a contagious disease. 


crime are made or rumours 

Of course, it does not follow that every 
individual who considers he has been slan 
dered will therefore succeed in 
It is always open to the defendant to say, 
“T never said the words complained of,” or 
“T was not talking about the plaintiff at 
all.” 


if true, should be quite easy to establish. 


his action. 


These are quite simple defences, and, 


“Justification” 

There is also a third defence, known to 
lawyers as “justification.” If the defendant 
“justifies,” he states “The words complained 
of are true.” This is not a defence 
up lightly or without careful thought, for 
defendant to 
each and 


to be set 
the burden will be upon the 
substantially the truth of 
every unpleasant thing he has uttered. 

Any one of these defences, if successfully 
maintained, free the from 
liability and the plaintiff will have to pay 
the costs. 

Sut a better plan is “to set a watch upon 
and also upon the lips o. your 


prove 


will defendant 


your lips” 
wife ! 
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Fold the two sides inwards to centre 
on the lines 


4 


| and turn underneath 
\ at dotted line. 


5 Fold in half bringing the centre ling 
to the top and stand on the table. 


Pull up the four ined 
O 178—23 


BLEACHER-CLEANSER-PURIFIER. 


HE tablecloth washed, bleached, and purified with 

Omo broadcasts its appetizing appeal, and the 
serviettes folded to an artistic design look decidedly 
tempting to handle. We can visualize the dainty 
hand which, maybe, will lift up the serviette of our 
illustration, We can see the napkin slowly unfolded, 
a critical eye surveying, and a nice taste appreciating, 
its flawless whiteness. That's the best of using Omo. 
One never need hesitate to draw attention to the white 
things washed with it. Their dazzling whiteness will 
always bear the closest saa, 

A post card addressed to R. HUDSON LIMITED, 


27, BANK HALL, LIVERPOOL, wil bring you an illustrated 
folder des: ribing many interesting ways of folding serviettes. 


NOT FOR COLOURS, WOOLLENS OR FLANNELS 


Mix the OMO in 
a small basin with 
sufficient cold water 


Pour contents of basin 
into cold water in the 

copper and stir until all 
the OMO is completely dissolved. 
to make a thin cream, using Then put in the clothes and 
one tablespoonful of OMO bring slowly to the boil, following 


for every gallon of water. complete directions on packet. 
IN PACKETS EVERYWHERE 
R. S. Hudson Limited, Liverpool, West Bromwich and London 


Fold the serviette into four | ; 
| 
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For good value you cannot do better than in- 
vest your money in a “ Blackbird.” 
pen which is the best of its class, and is made 


to meet the demand which exists for a low- 


priced, reliable fountpen. 


Self-filling Blackbird’? - 7/6 


Non Self-filling - - - 6/- 
(Slip-cap.) 


(Postage U.K. 3d. extra.) 


List post free. 


MABIE, TODD & CO., LTD., Swan House, 133, 135 Oxford St., London, W.1. 


It is the 


ALI. STATIONERS 
AND JEWELLERS 


OF 


COX’S 


INSTANT POWDERED 


GELATINE 


FOR MAKING THE 
DAINTIEST JELLIES 
CREAMS, BLANC- 
MANGES, ETC. 


REQUIRES NO SOAKING 


In Packets 4/3, 2/4 and 1/3 
OF ALL PRINCIPAL GROCERS 


Small sample sent post free on request on receipt 
of stamps value 3d. by the Makers : 


J. & G. COX, LIMITED 


(Dept. 1), GORGIE MILLS, EDINBURGH. 


THE The New Patent 
completely overcome DEAFNESS and 
HEAD NOISES, no matter of how long 
standing. Are the same to the ears as 
glasses are to the eyes. Invisible, com- 
fortable. Worn monthswithout removal 
Explanatory Pamphlet Free. 

THE R. A. WALES CO., 171 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.t 


SOCIETY FOR THE ASSISTANCE OF 
| LADIES IN REDUCED CIRCUMSTANCES. 


Under Royal Patronage. 
GPRING has come and the dark days of 
‘ Winter are over, the flowers are coming 
out and the birds are 
Everything is bright and peaceful, and I want 
my poor Ladies to enjoy the return of Spring 
and get away, if possible, from their homes fot 
a change. I do not think many people know 
what it means for retined gentlewomen to live 
in one room mouth after month, seeing the same 
pictures, the same furniture, and perhaps living 
in a street with no outlook to cheer them up 
However kind the landlady may be—and man 
j ie so, we know, though alas, many might not 
be kindly —it is the monotony that tells. There 
are now rich people in London, and | want them 
to think, when they go about London and _ se¢ 
| J all the bright things, what a ditterent sort ol 
life many people live, because they have no 


greeting one another 


money to spend on those dear to them or ot 
themselves. I shall be grateful for donations trot 
il who can help me, and atm sure the knowl Ige 


that they have given a week or a fortmght 

change and ‘pleasure to a poor sutterer, enable: 
those who donot teel equal to going tat afield to 
vet a drive or two in the country to see the 
flowers and hear the birds singing, will make 
thei happier.— Yours truly, 


\ Edith Smaliwood, Hon. Sec., Lancaster Hous?. Malvern. 
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Conducted 


by 
G 
Mrs.Geowe St 


The Mother’s Friend 


Y DEAR READERS,—At one time 
it was not so very rare to see a 
woman outside a public-house re 
galing her baby with a sip from mother’s 
, but T should be much sui 
reader of TH» 
QUIVER had witnessed this horrible sight 
luring recent years. Nor does one often 


lug ol bee! 


rised to hear that any 


sce the impatient, slapping mother of old, 
accompanied by a screaming child. The 


» of the reformation is not far to seek 
the mother has been educated, 
Worthy as the Victorian era was in many 
In some it 


It talked 


firmly refused to 
sentimentally about 
man’s duty to child and home, but it did 
not delve into the need of « ither, with the 
esult that we have an inheritance of un 
lldhood and insanitary slums 
as 00 idish consider the child 
tlore it was born, and too Pharisaical to 
ee out anything but censure to the un 
ried mother and het child, and it was 
pily con inced that rich and poor were 
Wo natural divisions with completely di 


regent needs and constitutions. These 


be hard words, does seem. to 
€ paradoxical that it ha been lett to the 
in which men have ds then 
to a hen national tenes 
he condition of the child and the hous 
in Vet it Net surprising 


as they 


ORS are and io make thei what 
wey should he not by 


1675 


libtace methods, but 


to Mrs. George Sturgeon, The Quiver 
Office, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4, 
cheques made payable to Cassell & Co., 
Ltd. In the case of parcels of all kinds, 
please write to Mrs. Sturgeon tor an 
address to which to send them. 


Contributions for funds should be sent 


by going to the root of evils, and not as 


trom the rich to the poor, but as equals 


working for one end. 


That spirit animates the two thousand 


Infant Welfare Centres scattered over the 
country, and it makes of every one ol 


them a triend to poor mothers, and not 


only a triend but a teacher. 
immensely important réle. 


in 


They fill an 
In thousands ot 


stances in the hospitals doctors must have 


sighed to see deformity and disease that 


need never have been; but they could blame 


no 
there were none to tell them. 
ho 


\V 


lo 


su 


pe 


one. The mothers did not know, and 
Now there is 
ignorance, for the Infant 
elfare Centre is there to teach the mothers 
keep their children in health, to be con 
Ited at the first signs of trouble, to dis 


excuse tor 


nse simple remedies for simple ailments, 


and to pass on serious cases to the hospitals 


in 


good time. It also supplies milk and 


medicines for those who cannot attord the m, 


Witness this extract from a quaint little 


letter Thad the other day froma poor woman 


whom the 


he 


SOS Fund occasionally 
Ipea: 


* Of course, T get a pint of milk a day for my 


baby from the world fair center (s/c) free till 


THN 


husband can get work.’ 


It is admirable work that pushes on 


ambitions still further. Why wait till the 
women are mothers and often overburdened 
with work and worry to instruct them It 
the unmarried women who have time t 
learn about babies, ana who should know 
everv bit as much about them when the do 
marry as about suet puddings and spring 
eanin Mu h unnecessary 
first) baby ath could averted 


little timely teachine in hoo or club 


Che elements of Child Welfare are included 


mn 
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the syllabus of training for Girl Guides 
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and that is a splendid thing, tor the Girl 
Guides are the mothers of the future. 


Not to be Missed 
The Infant Welfare Centre is only one 
of many engrossing subjects which I have 
been discussing with Miss Norah March, 
the secretary of the National Baby Week 
Council, and the Third English-speaking 
Conference on Infant Welfare, which the 
Council and the National Association for 
the Prevention of Infant Mortality are 
organizing jointly, will give to all a won- 
derful opportunity to thrash out every ques- 
tion connected with the well-being of the 
child. This conference will be held at Cax- 
ton Hall, Westminster, on July 1st, 2nd and 
3rd from 10.30 to 1 and from 2.30 to 4.30 
each day. The programme, which has been 
drawn up on a very wide basis in view of 
the presence of our overseas visitors, is ex- 
tremely interesting, and the main subjects 
under discussion will be the available 
measures for securing healthy pregnancy 
and safe delivery; education in relation to 
maternal and child welfare, child migra 
tion, child adoption, problems of the un- 
married mother and her child; matters re- 
lating to créches and day nurseries, and 
public opinion on child welfare. 
will be submitted by eminent 
authorities from all parts of the world, and 
in the evenings lectures will be given on 
infant Group discussions will take 
place from 5 to 7 
set apart for the purpose ; 
Mothercraft Exhibition; visits by motor 
wil! be child welfare institutions 
in London, and severai social functions will 
be arranged in connexion with 


Papers 


care, 
each day in a 
there will be a 


room 


made to 


the confer- 


ence. Specially reduced railway tickets 
will be issucd to those coming from the 
provinces, and the conference fees vary 


from a guinea, which includes everything, 
to is. for attendance at one lecture only. 
All applications for tickets should be made 
to Miss J. Halford, Hon, 
Carnegie House, 117 
dilly, London, W.r. 


Secretar 


Picca- 


The Empire’s Bonniest Baby 


A proud title indeed ! \nd one to be 
hotly contested. for My March told me 
that over 20.000 applications tor the cor 


petition entrance forms had been received 


Phere are three 


ified 


trom all parts ot the world 


lasses of competitor le 


ordiny 
to aye, and there are many valuable prizes, 


But the right spirit was voiced by a woman 


Syo 


who wrote that she was entering her baby 
not for the sake of the prize, but because 
she was proud of him. July marks a period 
of great activity among the babies, for be- 
sides National Baby Weck at the beginning 
of the month, Imperial Baby Week is to be 
held at the Wembley Exhibition from July 
28th to 31st, and then the results of the 
Empire’s Bonniest Baby Competition will 
be announced and the prizes presented to 
the winners or their deputies. It is a fin 
idea to commemorate the year of the exhi 
bition by bringing all the baby problems 
have in common. with th 
Dominions into the light and trying to solve 
them together. 


which we 


The National Institute for the Deaf 
I was unfortunatel, 
attending an 11 


prevented 
nportant ynference of schools 


and agencies working tor the deaf, held at 
the Kingswav Hall in March, but I have 
been reading ast port ol the proceedings, 
and am very glad to see that the outcom 


is the inauguration of the National Institut 
for the Deat, whose objects are to promote 
for the class it represents those advantage: 


without which they have no real opportuni 


of realizing themselves fully in intellectual 
social and industrial life. sac 
that nearly every speaker at the conferenc 
had to ac knowledge the difticulty of vetting 
people really interested in the deat \ppi 

ently it is easy to sympathize with the grop- 
ings of a blind man, but because the deat 


are to all appearances normal imaginatior 


fails to realize that thev, too, are groping 
and need the helpine hand everv bit as 
keenly. There are 40,000 deaf and dumb in 


the United 
vastly larger army of others who are pal 
: 


Kingdom, not to mention a 


tially deat or hard of heat ne, so the 
crusade is undertaken on behalf of an 

inconsiderable body. kart » little has been 
done for the deaf in the past, and much in 

portant work lies to hand tor the attention 
f the institute. Amongst the most pressing 
matters are the welfare and after-care ot 
deat hildren |e iving school and. of th 


adult deaf, the blind deaf and the mentally 


detective deat Other ureent considerations 
ive the prevention of deaines hi her edu 
tion amd traimine, ond e tniprovement of 
The | li ‘ hard t he 
\lon na help ar 
het priist k, nd I 
noerely hope that th iin 
\n readers interested d write to the 


National Institute for the Deat, 


secretary, 


| 
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* Happy Days and No Regrets” 


Make the pictures you want when you want them—with 
a “Kodak.” The happy, homely little incident recorded 
above will remind you of a thousand others which you 
would give almost anything to be able to look at to day, 
and there will be still more a month or a year hence 
if you don’t get a camera—a Kodak camera. It is 
so easy to use that it can be mastered in half-an-hour. 


To forget is to 
regret so get a 


Ask your nearest Kodak dealer Have you seen the ‘Kodak Magazine’? 
to show you the latest models Price 2d. monthly, 3/- a year post free. 


‘What is a Kodak" ? Be wt ime mine that every small camera is a Ke The word 
th” is the exclusive erty « of the Company, and cannot law- 
fully be used to de scribe fp d bis ther 
will fit your “Kode a the Kodak Company bears 
the name on the carton and onthe en he spo ‘ pb oda k Films are made by 
the Kodah Company aad Look for the name “Kodak” on ye nur ( amera and Films 


Kodak Ltd., Kingsway, London, W.( 


ine don't i imagine that every 
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OURNVILLE 
Coco 


MADE BY 
CADBURY 


HOWTO 


MAKE DELICIOUS 


= WITH BOURNVILLE COCOA 


FOR A LARGE CUP PUT INTOA 
SAUCEPAN A LEVEL DESSERT- 
SPOONFUL OF COCOA WITH AN 
EQUAL AMOUNT OF SUGAR (OR 
MORE TO TASTE) WITH HALF A 
CUPOF WATER. WHEN BOILING 
ADD HALF A CUP OF COLD 
., MILK. BOIL AGAIN FOR ONE 
MINUTE. WHISK AND 
SERVE HOT, 


Children love 
Prices Old English Lavender 


Price’s were the original dis- 
coverers of the way to 
preserve the natural lavender 
scent. No other lavender soap 
can equal Price’s in fragrance. 


Price's 
sh 
Lavender Soap 


In old-time wooden 
boxes of sixandtwelve 
tablets. 


PRICE'S SOAP CO. LrD. 


LONDON 


| any natural 


GREY 
HAIR 


HINDES 
HAIR TINT 


tints grey or faded hair 
shade de- 
sired brown, dark- 
brown, light-brown, or 
black. Itis permanent 
and washable, has no 
frease, and dees not 
burn the hair. It is 
used by over a million 
people. Medical certificate accompanies each 
bottle. Of all Chemists, Stores and Hairdressers, 

the Flask, or direct, stating shade required, 
from 


HINDES, Ltd., 


1, Tabernacle Street, City, London. f 


IMPERIAL HOTEL: 


RUSSELL 


SQUARE LONDON: : 
1000 Rooms fitted H. & C. Water. a 


ge Bath and Breakfast from . . 


“ ” 
Pylitna” Powders 
(harmless) taken in a little warm 
nulk or water remove the causes 


X speedily cure or prevent attack. 
M.D. (Lond Act fa gt 
hanu 
ali Ch tsor Py 
are caused by internal clis. Lo lo 
orders which cannot be and 5 box, 
corrected by external re- The € ost is thing fora Cure, and 


medies. they wih Cure. 


twice as far 
as_most other baking and 
is therefore more economical 


BORWICK’ 


BAKING POWDER 


Makes bread, cakes, pastry, puddings 
and pies lighter more digestible 
and so delightfully 
appetizing 


C. BRANDAUER & 60.'S 
“CIRCULAR - POINTED PENS 


These Series of 
Pens Write as 
Smoothly asa 


SEVEN PF PRIZE 
MEDALS. 


Lead Pencil 
Neither Scrat h 
nor Spurt, the 
points being rounded 
by a Special Process 


Assorted Sample Boxes 9d., to 
be obtained from all Stationers. 


If out of Stock, send 10}d. in Stamps direct 
to the Works, Birmingham. 


| 
DLaTe 
AVOUT 
See the name CADBURY on every piece of Chocolate 
aN 
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THE NEW ARMY OF HELPERS 


28 Gwydir Chambers, 104 High Holborn, 
London, W.C.1. 


“Quiver” Friends An Appeal 
The New Army of [lelpers is a very in- 
dividual body. Each gives and does what 
he or she can. Some send money, some 
clothes or books or other useful things, 
some give orders, some are a mountain of 
strength in many diiicrent ways; but none 
are more valuable than those who work be 
hind the scenes and make happy by cheery 
etters and thoughtful gifts the long and 
ften comtortless days of invalids in poor 
s. is a letter just re 
eived from one in a Home for Incurables : 
‘[ thought I should like to write a few 
1 to say that Miss J. has written me 
some very nice letters and has also sent a friend 
fhers to sce me. | received a beautiful Easter 
ike from her. Some day I shall have it cut 
wy for tea and share it out with the other 
patients. I look forward to her letters, and I 
think she will take a kindly interest in me. I 
thank you for finding me such a good friend.” 
[ have numbers ot similar letters from 
which I could quote if | had space. There 
sno doubt at all that QUIVER friends re- 
present to many who are sick and lonely a 
sympathetic ear and heart, precious and 
are, In the outside world. Knowing as I 
the value of this friendship, I ask more 
nd more readers to give up the little time 
and money that can produce so much real 
vratitude. Here is an appeal trom the East 
Knd of London for some to answer at once : 
sometimes feel very lonely and would 
ry often like a letter to cheer me up. I am 
in invalid and cannot get out of doors, as I 
imnot walk at all. My complaint is spinal 
sease. IT have been an invalid) for many 
ars. Tam 54 years old.” 


Ladies’ Life ” 

The comfortable beliet Which, | fear, 

me still harbour-—that those who 

lave never known | the advantages ot 

Pleasant surroundings, adequate food, com 

forts and leisure would not appreciate them 
shattered by this rather touching mes- 

‘age trom a poor woman whom the SOS 

Fund helped to send awav for a much 

eeded holiday 

“It's beautiful just here surrounded with 

s and meddowes. We have been picking 

some pretty wild flowers, then come in to a 

good hot dinner. ‘There, [ am having a ladies’ 

and happy. I only hope they are all right 

it home and wish they were all down here.” 

I 

possible several very sad cases during the 

‘ast month. A poor man who had lost his 


have heard of and helped as far as 


left leg and was out of employment was 
recommended to us. A widow with seven 
children, only two of whom are working 
and those for a small wage, has a constant 
struggle. Two very needy families in 
Herefordshire and Radnorshire need help. 
We subscribed towards sending two men 
who had been seriously ill to convalescent 
homes. The last instalments of the Coal 
Fund (which finally reached the splendid 
total of £156 4s. 6d.) were sent out and 
immensely appreciated. We have aided 
several others, and the drain on the SOS 
Fund is great. Generous gifts have been 
received—one all the way from Brazil—but 
more are urgently needed. 


Summer Holidays 
Here is a very attractive suggestion from 
a reader living in Jersey: 


“My husband and I live in a small house 
in the country about three miles from town and 
sea in a very high, healthy situation. We hav 
a few fowls and cow, also fresh garden fruit 
and vegetables, a good tennis court, with 
friends who are enthusiastic plavers. What we 
would like is to give a good holiday to city 
workers, curates, or any in offices or shops wh: 
could pay about two guineas weekly. This 
would include taking them for several picnics 
and giving them a good time as we should our 
friends. We have two double-bedded and one 


tiny single bedroom to spare. We have our 
own motor. It is an ideal spot for thorough 
rest. St. Helier can be reached by bus and 
there are excellent bathing po Is and shops 
there. I could give London and Jersey refer 


ences if required.” 

Another reader tells me of sunny rooms 
in a nice house in a picturesque part of 
Gloucestershire, near a small town and on 


a bus route. The terms are £3 3s. a week 


each week 
without. I shall gladly give names and 
addresses on application. 


with board or f1 ts. a ro 


When vou think of your own holidays, 
wil! you please send a donation to our fund 


for sending foer London children away. 


**The Quiver” Unemployed 

“ Have you anv work for me? The past 
three months have been very quiet ones, so i 
should be ever s glad of some.” 

‘1 wonder if vou know anvone who wants 
any-work. T have some pretty bags and things. 
I should be lad to sell.” 

*T should be so grateful if you would help 
me to earn a little.” 

These, alas! are only a few extracts from 
letters from out unemployed and veral 


} } 


new workers have joined our ranks during 


the past month. The demand for the newly 


printed list of workers has not been great, 
and I do hope that readers will write and 
Sol 


THE QUIVER 


ask me for it. They will find that we can 
supply all kinds of useful and pretty things 
at reasonable prices. 

Miss K. 71., who is always in bed, is a new 
worker and has a splendid repertoire, which 
includes suede purses, bedroom 


note-cases, 


shoes, etc., and all kinds of rafia work most 
tastefully and neatly executed. She was a 
nurse, but illness forced her to give up her 


much-loved 


Viss D. B. is very young, but has to help to 
earn money, for her father has been seriously 
ill and cannot work, and there is a_ little 
brother to be educated. She can do good sew- 
ing and embroidery, knitting, crochet, rug and 
rafia work and bead-making. She very 
anxious to obtain orders 

Viss RX. 1D. offers hand-painted or 
embroidery and babies’ flannel work, 
lampshades, cushion covers, ete. 


profession, 


ce sured 
painted 


] have often pointed out that it is not 
only the money but also the relief from 
worry and the joy of being usefully occu 
pied that make up the value of the orders 
we give to our invalids. This is empha 
sized in a letter I from avery 
plucky girl who hurt herself doing work 
on the Jand during the war : 


rer cived 


would like to take the opportunity of 


thanking you for all your kindness in recom 
mending me to the various people who have 
given me orders. 1 feel 1 cannot be too grate 


ful to you, as my health has been much better 
since I've had plenty to do.” 


Urgent Wants 

1 fear there are a good many of these this 
month : 

1, Sheets are asked for “in two places,” 
as the auctioneer says, and old bed linen for 


bandages for an invalid who has to use 
about half a yard at a time two or three 


times a day. 

2. “A good friend has sent me a beauti- 
ful stereoscope but no pictures,” writes a 
correspondent. “I wonder if any of THe 
QUIVER Helpers have any old ones thev do 
not want.” 

3. An old japanned water-colour box and 
an old japanned sketching palette. If these 
were forthcoming some much-needed orders 
for sketches could be obtained. 

4. A pair of long curtains. 

5. Books on wireless for Alfred Martin. 


6. Clothes 


sizes. 


and boots of all kinds 


and 


Anonymous Gifts 

The following gifts are gratefully acknow 
ledged 

sos lund. Joyce, tos.; H. ] 10S, 


Earmarked for Coal Fund: An Old Reader in 
Inverness, £1; M. L., £1 18 


Sunshine House.—M. £1 15. 
Shajlesbury Society.—A. 3B., Ipswich, 2s. 6d 
Save the Children Fund.—D. ¥. (for a few 


friends), A Well-Wisher sent a pair of 
shoes, which we gladly passed on. 

I thank all the following for letters, 
money and gifts: 

Miss Robertia Drake, Mr. Alfred Martin, 
Mrs. Midgley, Miss Edith Brett, Miss Billing, 
Miss the Smith, Mr. Patrick Cronin, Miss } 


10S. 


Pve, Miss Preson, Mr. Watchous, Miss Mabel 
Daniels, Miss ]. Farnworth, Miss Kk. Harris, 
Mrs. Secrett, Miss Jlowding, Mrs. Le Brun, 
Mr. Selwyn Oxley, Mr. H. Gerrard, Mrs 
Zander, Miss J. Batty, Mrs. Quinlan, Miss 
Edith Claringbould, Miss S. Denton, Mr 


Joseph Howe, Miss J. 1). MacRae, Miss Vicary. 
Miss Hints, Mrs. Haynes, Rey. F. A. Smith 
Miss G. J.. Sheppard, Mrs. Walker, Miss M. 
Law, Mrs. Stanford, Mrs. Kimmins, Rev. A 
Rainsford, Mrs. Hitchcock, Miss Annie Arnold, 
Miss Nancy Cull, Miss C. Rouse, Miss K. Cook, 
Mrs. Haworth, Miss Jane May, Mrs. Nicholson, 


Miss Kate Whitehead, Mrs. Newland, Miss 
Mabel Griffin, Mother Emily, Mrs. Harding, 
Miss J.. A. Robinson, Mrs. Robinson, Miss (¢ 
Holland, Mrs. Munton, Miss Hilda Beachell, 
Miss Kathleen Fawkes, Rev. H. N. Crossland, 
Mrs. Hadlow, Mrs. Bentley, Mrs. George R 
Bell, Mrs. Cummings, Miss Brooker, Miss 
Winifred Brittain, Mrs Dunn, Miss Lydia 
Brown, Miss Elizabeth Shirley, Miss Ethel 
Wharton, Miss Wilson, Miss Sneatman, Miss 
D. Jobson, Miss Annie Jack, Miss Mary 
Johnston, Mr. Hk. Godbehere, J.vdia 
Robinson, Miss Kk. Roe, Miss May Wilson, Miss 
Cecilia Shaw, Miss A. C. Baker, Miss H. H 


Harper, Mrs. Bennett, Miss Philipps, Miss A. 


Garratt, Mrs. Barron, Miss Marion Smith, 
Miss Parkes, Miss Annie Chandler, Mr. and 
Mrs. R. W. Foot, Mrs. Drewitt, Mrs. Grace, 
Mrs. Stockbridge, Mrs. Prichard, Miss Haigh, 
Miss 1... Boden, Mrs. Allenby, Miss Goody, 
Mrs. Wheeler, and others. 

Will correspondents kindly sign their 


names very distinctly, and put Mr., Mrs. o1 
Miss, or 
us in sending an accurate acknowledgment - 
Yours sincerely, 
FLORA STURGEON. 


any other title, in order to assist 
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Puffed 
Wheat 


Guaranteed by 
Oats Ltd. 


Selves the Holiday 


cooking problem 


Holiday cooking ceases to worry you when you 
keep Puffed Rice and Puffed Wheat handy. 
These delicious, nourishing, dainty foods need 
no couking. Serve them just as they are with 
sugar and cream, milk or fresh fruit. How 
everyone enjoys them—-and wants more and 
yet more ! 


Let the kiddies carry a pocketful of either. They 
both make a delicious “‘ something to eat ” in the 
intervals of digging. Their rich nourishment is 
set {free and made more easily digested by the 
wonderful gun-cooking process. They make 
sure that your kiddies get the most benefit, in 
gained stamina, from their holidays. 

For breakfast, lunch or supper, serve these in the various 
ways suggested on the packets. 


FOODS SHOT FROM GUNS 


Any 


Grocer 
both by the 


Packe 


sells 


| 
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Most “grown-ups” well as 
children dislike sleeping in strange 
surroundings. At holiday time this 
dislike is apt to become very real, 


There is no surer, happier means of 
dispelling this aversion than by 
using PRICE’S NIGHT LIGHTS 


Enjoy every Minute 
“The Reassuring Light” will be 
found to create just that needed 


to 


HE carnival—the battle of 
flowers and confetti on the pier 
at night, what delights they are: 
Yet how quickly pleasure turns to 
pain when the chilly might air causes 
a touch of toothache or neuralgia. 


That is the tme when Genasprin 
proves invaluable. For a couple of 
Genasprin Tablets will banish the 
most excruciating pain—instantlyand | THE GIFT OF SLEEP 
h lessly is the title of a little book dealing exhaustively 

armiessly. } with a sane and proved treatment for Sleepless 


} ness—without drugs or medicine--which in 
Don t permit pain to spoil even a natural, simply explained manner brings blessed 
. , sleep. This book contains an offer of Sleep to the 
minute of your much-needed holiday. Sleepless, and a promise of Healthy Repose, Its 
Buy a bottle of Genasprin Tablets now is Sleep? The 
and always keep a supply handy for | s of Insomnia. The 
all emergencies. | 


4 Cure of Insomnia. Ner 


The valuabk 

FORTY ‘FOU R PAGE 
ORE “THE GIFT OF 
LEEP,” POST FREE 


Ad 7 
B. COPSON GARRATT, 9 
N A ) R | N 11 Borough High Street, Lcnion Bridge, S.E.1. - FREE 


(The Safe Brand of Aspirin) 


thie Coupon THB ‘ARETHUSA Training Ship | 


Never be without 


for FREE SAMP 
aad and THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
To GENATOSAN, Ltd. Lov inhbor Leicestershire URGENTLY NEED x 1 2; 000 
Please send me a Free of Genasprin Tablets and 
Explanatory Booklet. [enclose a 14d, std ui for postage To liquidate a a debt ot 9, 00 and to provide for maintenance 
avy au ercan arte. 
Boys have been eu rs vil 
Hundreds h we been Emigrated to the Br 
Address - Articles for ‘sale “8 of Work will alwé ays be welcome. 
Dept THEIR Tit KING AND iN. 
Prostuent PRINCE OF WALI 


Chatrman and Treasuser—C. E. MAt DEN, | A 
Deputy-Che man—F. H. CLAYTON, 

All chemists sell Genasprin — price er bottle H.C Esq 

of 35 tablets. But be sure you ask for jenasprin Fount G COPELAND ALLEN ai 

— not ordinary aspirm. 


The Shaltesbury Homes & *Arethusa’ Training Ship 


an 
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Grace and 
Disgrace 


N Kipling’s fantasy of Queen Bess, the 
creat Gloriana discourses to Una and 
Dan on the merits of the dance. “A 
woman can think while she dances—can 
think? she says gravely; and “she swims 
nto the dance,” “of the stateliest balancings, 
the haughtiest wheelings,” “dignified sink- 
ngs and gravest risings all joined together by 
theelaboratest interlacing steps and circles.” 
Of course, we do not dance like that now, 
[here is something in the nature of the 
moderns that demands less studied and 
rtificial forms of self-expression. As a 
ater of fact, dancing at that time was not 
so much an expression of oneself as a 
matter of deportment; an art to be studied 
y all who would figure as polished men 


and women of the world. 

While the stately posturings of Queen 
Ress are hardly suitable for latter-day social 
equirements, it is a matter for regret and a 
profound loss to the charm and grace of life 
that some universally studied form of de 
portment should not be a necessary part of 
the social education of young men and 
women. 


The Swing of the Pendulum 

In the reaction from the artificialities of 

Victorian period we have allowed the 
jendulum to swing too far in the opposite 
rection, and in our quest for naturalness 
and healthy freedom we have become a 
gauche and ungainly people. It is only 
ecessary to watch the average modern 
ung Woman at any public function to 
ippreciate the truth of this 
It is all very well to sav: “Of co irse, she 
young and will grow out of her awkward 


But she has not had the proper train 


g to begin with: and_ this ungainliness, 


not wholly uncharming in the very young, 

will, as she grows older, rob her of half het 
semationn Look at any of the photo 

graphs in the week! trated papet 

staph of weeh ¢ lp hunt ball 
Psotorth, and what the women are 
Ag with their hand. na leet \nd these, 
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Are We a Gauche, Ungainly 
People ? 


By Eleanor Mathieson 


have deportment masters and mistresses; 
nor, we assume, do they associate with the 111 
bred or unmannerly. Yet they stand with 
their feet spread apart, their hands shoved 
into the pockets of woolly coats, if they 
be in the open air; while indoor groups havc 
their legs crossed with a considerable ex- 
panse of stocking on view, and a rather 
large foot, sole upturned towards the 
camera. In moments of extreme ease they 
sit with their toes turned in. If they are 
doing none of these things they are slouch 
ing with their shoulders slumped forward 
and their hands all anyhow. 


Examples of Grace 

Democracy has left few functions exclu 
sively in the hands of what we know as the 
upper classes, but surely this section of the 
community might in the handling of them 
selves set an example of grace and beauty. 
It would be a privilege exercised at no one’s 
expense and a quality that no changing con 
dition of society would ever wrest from 
them. 

Few people are vorn graceful. ‘The move 
ments of children like young animals, be 
cause of their very vouth and lack of 
self-consciousness, are frequently pleasant to 
watch. But that is not the sophisticated, 
cultivated grace that will stand one in good 
stead to the end of one’s davs, Grace, asa 
study, should form a part of the equipment 
of every young woman, no matter in what 
station of life she may be. 

There is hardly any situation the 
average civilized community, in which we 
deal with our fellow-beings, when a know 
ledgeable control of the body and _ it 
physical expression is not of value. Certain 
deliberately cultivated movements, if uni 
versally accepted and studied, would add 
much to the poise of a woman when con 


fronted with a new, strange or difficult situa 


tion 
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in the manipulation of her limbs, her mind 
would have time to collect itself and cope 
with anything that was unusual or em- 
barrassing, And, supposing she was 
possessed of such devastating shyness and 
self-consciousness that her little play of 
studied graces did not help her much, 
surely she would present a better figure to 
the world than does the boisterous, flippant, 
carelessly smart flapper, or the boyishly 
gauche modern young woman, 

Many young girls of to-day are willing to 
spend time and money on hair culture, face 
culture, or feet culture, and on almost any 
form of mind training that happens to be 
popular at the moment, yet they leave the 
poor, unfortunate body to take care of itself. 
It is even considered not quite good form 
to take any interest in it beyond keeping it 
clean and clothing it fashionably; yet not 
even the most expensive frocks in the world 
will disguise a bad carriage and ungraceful 
movements, 


Right and Wrong Ways 

In the handling of one’s body there is, as 
in everything else, a right way and a wrong 
way. There is a right way and a wrong 
way of opening a door, of picking up a 
glass, of sitting in a chair, of rising trom a 
chair, of holding one’s umbrella, of carry- 
ing one’s bag or fan, of stepping into a car 
or carrying a parcel, and, most important of 
all, there is a right and a wrong way of 
standing still. This does not mean that 
every one of these things and a thousand and 
one actions of daily life need be studied 
separately. Not at all. Having once 
mastered the fundamentals of deportment 
(an old-fashioned word, but having no 
modern equivalent expressive enough), they 
will tinge and affect almost all the physical 
expressions of the body. 

Just to illustrate how simple the founda- 
tion of grace may be, we will suppose that 
a girl has had no help of any kind in the 
matter. To her we would say, every day, 
for two minutes, from some given point in 
her walk to some other given point—say, 
from the post office to the station, or from 
her house to the bus—“imagine you are 


walking on one straight chalk line, every 
footstep to fall upon the line, so that should 
vou be walking on clay or sand or any 
plastic surface vou would see a straight line 
ot footstep instead of a set of V-shaped 
foot-marks.” If she did this once a day, oi 
just occasionally when she thought of it, in 


time, as far as her body was concerned, s 
would have a smooth and graceful walk, 

Presuming that many times she has one 
hand hanging free by her side she should, 
for a few moments, concentrate on that free 
hand and walk with the wrist bent inward 
and the hand slightly out. She should 
also imagine sometimes that she has a bunch 
of prickly feathers under her chin, and walk 
for a few moments with her head well up to 
avoid their tickling irritation. She should 
make a vow to herself never to cross het 
feet in a public conveyance, and never to 
sit with her heels together in such a way 
that her knees are spread. Either sit with 
the knees and feet primly together, or, a 
graceful and more comfortable way, with 
the heel of one foot under the instep of th 
other and one knee slightly in advance ot 
the other. 


“Gadgets of Grace” 

There are dozens of other little “gadgets 
of grace,’ butif only these few were followed 
it would be a long step in the right direction. 
It is amazing what a feeling of pleasure one 
can experience after a time in the awareness 
of the harmonious workings of one’s body. 
The graceful woman rarely gets in apyone’s 
way. It is clumsiness of movements that 
cause minor accidents and discomfort to 
other people—the awkwardly placed um- 
brella, the feet out at an _ inconvenient 
angle, the abrupt movement that sends some 
precious piece of china crashing to the 
ground, the brusqueness of some action that 
disconcerts one’s neighbour. 

Of course, nothing is born fully grown; it 
must be trained and cultivated; but the 
effort to be graceful is well worth a little 
study, for its rewards are many. The most 
delightful thing about it all is, perhaps, that 
in a comparatively short time countless littl 
graceful movements and reactions come 
mechanically, for good habits are almost a: 
easy to form as bad while one is young. 

It is an interesting and rather sad com- 
mentary on the life of to-day that grac 
should be so singularly lacking and so un- 
usual an expression. Perhaps as peopit 
realize that grace is an important attribute 
of beanty they will turn once more to it 

tudy, and the poise of the old world will 
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Lady 
Letter 


EAR COUSIN DELIA,—Have you ever 

noticed how touchy people are about 

their accents? It is a fact that among 
English-speaking mations there is “infinite 
variety ” of pronunciation of the mother tongue. 
We do not, however, like to hear comments on 
our peculiarities of speech, and, as a matter of 
fact, even experts disagree over the simplest 
words 

A few decades ago the dialects of the coun- 
ties disported themselves unabashed, and if a 
nan or woman’s speech betrayed them as be- 
longing to Yorkshire, *‘Zummerzet,” or else- 
where, they were at no pains to acquire any 
ther accent. 

It is absurd to try and lay down any hard- 
and-fast rules as to what is correct and what 
incorrect. It is worse than absurd; it is rude 
and unmannerly to try and improve another’s 
accent by correcting any peculiarities which 
strike us. 

This is particularly important to remember 
at the moment, when Britishers from the far 
thermost outposts of the British Common- 
wealth are forgathered here for the British 
impire Exhibition. In many of these remote 
parts English is spoken, but with a peculiarity 
f inflection and tone which strikes oddly on 
unaccustomed ear. We must not forget 
our accent sounds equally edd to our 
visitors. 

A famous case in point was when, some years 
ago, a politician speaking in the House talked 
fa “duty on swggar.” ‘There was a titter from 
the Opposition benches, and he calmly re- 
marked, “I repeat the word ‘suggar.?” This 
is the attitude which most of us adopt towards 
any correction of our manner of speech. If we 
w we are wrong we can correct ourselves. 


lf 


i we think we are right, no amount of cor- 


tection from others will make us mend our 
$s and our pronunciation. I am sure you 
will agree with this.—Ever yours affectionately, 


PAMELA. 


Answers to Correspondents. 
Lady Pame! rh 


will write io her 


pes th 


readers of THE QUIVER 
will have much 
Pleasure in answerin thet» letlers tn this 


a ASKED, Constant Reader (Maida 
-—I must first congratulate you on having 
ae 1 to get for a few months within easy 
‘each of the great exhibition. You ask me to 


iook through the list of exhibits you tell me 
you have already seen, and draw your atten- 
tion to any omissions. You do not appear to 
have visited the British Empire gas exhibit, 
which to women and men alike is one of the 
most interesting features of the exhibition. It 
consists of two halls, the first of which is a com- 
fortable lounge provided with easy chairs and 
surrounded by a series of model rooms. One 
series of these rooms shows the service of gas 
throughout the “seven ages of woman.” In 
the second hall cookery demonstrations are in 
progress, and also various industrial processes, 
such as sweet-making, metal-cutting, etc., in 
which gas plays so useful a part. The time 
you spend in this exhibit at Wembley will pass 
both pleasantly and profitably, and you should 
make a point of availing yourself of this unique 
opportunity. 


For THE CoMPLEXION. Doreen (Highgate). 
Probably you have not been quite so careful as 
you should in matters of diet. At this time of 
year it is especially important to keep the 
blood pure by eating plenty of fruit and vege- 
tables. Instead of ordinary puddings you 
should eat fruit, cooked or uncooked, and fo1 
quenching the thirst in these hot summer days 
you can prepare delicious wholesome beverages 
from the juices of fresh lemons and of oranges. 
These drinks are not only very < 
they help to keep the blcod in order and the 
complexion clear. 


able, but 


For OutrFit. Elinor G. (Barmouth). 

As you are sending your little gir’ to a school 
in France next term, you are very wise to be 
preparing her outfit before you go away for the 
holidays. It is so tiresome to be rushed at the 
iast, particularly as you tell me you are mak- 
ing all her underclothing yourself. You will, 
of course, trim her garments with Cash’s woven 
trimmings, for these not only look very pretty 
and dainty, but also can be relied on to wash 
and wear well. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PROBLEM. Amateur (Sti a 


—If the prints are clear and distinct there is 
no reason why the smaller size should not be 
saleable. Place the pictures across the back of 
the card. This is in some ways an advanta 
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are under consideration. Personally I think 
you cannot do better than write to Messrs. 
Williamson and Cole for patterns and sug- 
gestions. They are such experts in the matter 
ot artistic draperies and colour schemes that 
you can rely on getting the best advice. 


Matrer oF Gatr. Splash (Notts).—You 
evidently raise your heel rather too suddenly, 
and perhaps you are wearing rather a low heel. 
I think you will find matters improve if you 
wear a slightly higher heel, not more than you 
find comfortable, and also shorten the length of 
vour skirt by at least one inch. I hope this will 
Improve matters. 


Hinr. Constant Reader (Kensington). 

At your age vour hair should certainly not 
be turning grey and falling out so badly. As 
you say von had a bad nervous breakdown a 
vear or so ago, this probably accounts for the 
trouble with your hair. As your general health 
has now greatly improved, there is every reason 
to hope that your hair will respond to suitable 
treatment. You cannot do better than use 
Harrison’s Hair Growth, which is most reliable 
and beneficial in cases similar to your own. 
I hope you will use this remedy regularly, and 
I feei sure you will soon be able to write and 
tell me of the great 1mprovement in the appear- 
ance of your hair. 


SCULLERY Froor Stains. G. M. F. (Wat 
ford).--I kope you will recognize this reply, 
for you forgot to give me a pseudonym.  Pos- 
sibly the stains on vour floor are old marks of 
grease or of paint. Have vou tried making 
a paste of fuller’s earth, and spreading it on 
the marks overnight? If this does no good you 
could mix some turpentine with a iittle am- 
monia, and use this to rub the stains. 


For THE Appetite. M. B. L. (Filev).—Prob 
ably you do rot have a sufficieatly varied diet. 
I quite understand the difficulties when it is 
important to be economical, and no good kouse 
keeper likes to waste good food. At the same 
time “left-overs ” often present a problem. When 
you have a ioint be careful to reserve some of 
the gravy. Then next day this is very useful. 
You can warm up slices of the meat in tins, 
add a little H.P. Sauce to give flavour and 
piquancy to the dish, and garnish with sippets 

t toast. Served in this way the done-up dish 
1s both appetizing and nutritious. 


PROBLEM M. 8. (Sutton).—If 
When serving vou miss the b altogether in 
attempting to strike it, the service is a fault. 

fo Re-cover an Laura BR. (Edin 

rgh).—I quite lerstand what) yon mean 
When vou ive wn ute fond ot 
t mi ] t want to discard it 

il not 4 

\ ul nanimate object 

" ct { i thing as an mbre la, 
iid it lik ug an old friend to have to 


discard it. Luckily you will not need to feel 


this wrench, for if you send it t 
they will re-cover it for vou, returaing it i 
Ing as good as new. 


ADDRESS WANTED. Mai 
by all means write direct 
address they give in their 
are very reliable and old 
an confidently order by 


FOR CORRESPONDENCE. 
If the letter was written to vou in the first 


person, you must answer it in the same f 
“Yours sincerely” is quite correct under 1 


circumstances. 


PLANS FOR CAMPING. Rita M. (Ealing).—Y; 
holiday plans sound delightful, and given 
weather you ought to have a very enj 
time camping out with your two girl ch 
You ask my advice about catering. I 
you are able to get milk, bread 


but it is advisable to send d ceries 1 
case of bad weather. Vou shou ake 
tinned and bottled foods, both meat and 
and do not forget to include several tins of 


Lady Fruits. You will not want to be bothere: 
to make complicated puddings, and, as y 
probably know, My Lady Fruits are delici 
if eaten just as they come from the tin 


MEASUREMENT WANTED. Cordon Bleu (Suttor 
Coldfield).—A good tablespoonful of jam weighs 
approximately 2 07. a1 tablespoonful 
sugar weighs as nearly as possible 1 oz. Yi 
can assume these measurements are correct f 
cake and pudding making 


Boy's BrrTipay Vater (Wrexhan 
I suppose it is because your boy is an only s 
that he seems to already possess most ef t 
things that boys of his age crave for, s 
a watch, a camera, etc. I can, however, 1 
a very practical suggestion, which I am sur 
he will appreciate. Phat is, to give him 
Fluxite soldering set. You tell me he is vet 


handy with his fingers and loves tinl 
with his bicycle, et Wit 

will be well equipped for 
and he will be delighted with r gitt. 
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you will have no difficulty in 
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Bird's Blanc-Mange is sold in new 


air-tight tins 16; also in 3/ed pkts., 6Yad. & 1 1 Silver Boxes; SS 
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